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ARTICLE  I. 

COMPETENCE  OF  IMAGINATION  TO  SERVE 
THE  TRUTH. 

BY  I'ROFKSSOR  EUAS  HENRY  JOHNSON,  D.D. 

This  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  thought  an  audacious  arti¬ 
cle.  It  undertakes  merely  to  tell  of  something  which  is 
going  on  in  ordinary  minds  without  drawing  due  attention, 
and  which  had  better  be  told  in  order  that  its  importance 
may  be  weighed. 

Certain  convictions  about  God  and  his  ways  with  men 
are  strangely  persistent.  Reason  has  never  hastened  to 
welcome  them,  although  it  has  often  tried  to  adjust  itself 
to  these  convictions,  and  even  to  justify  them.  They  per¬ 
sist  because  they  have  laid  hold  on  the  Christian  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  less  welcome  to  reason  their  persistence,  the 
more  evidently  it  is  due  to  imagination.  Indeed,  precisely 
the  doctrines  that  stagger  imagination  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  it  in  some  aspect,  possibly  by  their  very  boldness. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  Christian  imagination  readily 
yields  to  delusions.  It  would  even  seem  likely  that  there 
is  “something  in”  ideas  about  God  and  his  work  which 
are  durably  fascinating  to  good  and  not  unenlightened 
people.  At  least  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  what 
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claim  imagination  may  put  forward  as  a  guide  to  truth.  If 
this  exploration  takes  us  a  little  way  underground,  where 
the  light  is  dim,  I  trust  that  we  may  catch  the  pleasant 
smell  of  newly  turned  earth,  and  not  the  musty  odors  of  a 
neglected  basement. 

A  CONCESSION  AND  A  CLAIM. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  poet  is  a  seer.  When  imagination 
accepts  the  shackles  of  metre  and  rhyme,  it  passes  for  Sir 
Oracle;  but  if  it  makes  free  to  go  in  prose,  what  people 
think,  is  plainly  enough  intimated  by  the  phrase  “purely 
imaginary.”  Nevertheless,  the  imagination  is  a  potent, 
trusty,  and  widely  available  instrument  for  discovery  of 
truth.  And  it  is  a  discoverer  by  being  first  a  critic.  This 
claim,  although  it  may  seem  overbold,  is  also  hinted  at  in 
familiar  speech  by  the  word  “unimaginable.”  That  is,  the 
last  and  irreversible  verdict  against  any  alleged  state  of 
facts  is  felt  to  be,  that  such  a  state  of  facts  cannot  even  be 
imagined. 

In  calling  imagination  a  faculty  of  criticism  it  is  not  im¬ 
plied  that  imagination  actually  passes  judgment  upon  any¬ 
thing.  This  is  the  office  of  reason,  with  its  strange  power 
of  beholding  fundamental  truth  face  to  face;  or  of  the 
understanding,  with  its  ability  to  compare,  to  recognize 
identity  and  difference,  and  to  draw  inferences.  But  it  is 
meant  that  imagination  is  often  able  to  prepare  and  pre¬ 
sent  so  accurately  and  so  vividly  the  matter  on  which 
judgment  is  needed,  that  a  verdict  is  given  at  once  and 
finally.  Such  an  achievement  makes  imagination  seem 
like  an  immediate  vision  of  truth,  and  justifies  the  figure 
of  speech  that  directly  ascribes  to  her  the  judgment  which 
she  alone  makes  possible  so  promptly,  or  even  makes  pos¬ 
sible  at  all.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Professor  Tyndall,  in 
accounting  for  the  colors  seen  in  those  remote  fields  of  air 
which  science  may  never  explore,  said,  “The  scientific 
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imagination  ...  is  here  authoritative.”  *  Such  a  figure 
will  spare  us  a  deal  of  detailed  and  analytical  phraseology, 
after  this  disclaimer  of  literalness  ought  not  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood,  and  will  serve  the  present  purpose  by  emphasizing 
the  continuous  and  invaluable  but  generally  overlooked 
service  of  imagination  to  religious  thought. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  as  we  go  down  to  the  foundations, 
how  different  is  the  method  of  imagination  in  searching 
out  the  truth  from  its  method  in  public  teaching.  In  that 
case  it  fronts  the  reality;  in  this,  often  approaches  it  side- 
wise.  Only  mental  confusion  can  arise  from  any  theolog¬ 
ical  office  of  imagination  not  straightforward:  but  its 
rhetorical  charm  is  often  in  unlooked-for  obliquity  of 
method.  This  conspicuously,  when  resort  is  had  to  figures 
of  speech,  such  as  metaphor  and  hyperbole.  In  making  use 
of  these  figures,  one  never  says  what  he  means,  nor  means 
what  he  says.  He  utters  a  kind  of  riddle,  and  the  riddle  is 
pleasing  if  at  once  fit  and  strange.  Rhetorical  imagination 
seeks  to  illumine  the  truth  by  pretending  to  disguise  it ; 
but  in  determining  what  is  true,  imagination  strives  to 
penetrate  all  disguises  and  to  fix  a  steady  eye  upon  reality. 
Tyndall  claimed  this  “scientific  use  of  imagination.”  Is 
an  instrument  so  powerful  in  physical  investigation  as  he 
showed  it  to  be,  utterly  useless  in  the  inquiry  for  religious 
truth?  We  must  note,  in  passing,  what  amounts  to  a  singu¬ 
lar  denial  of  imagination’s  real  and  high  competence,  all  in 
claiming  for  it,  with  some  enthusiasm,  an  inferior  compe¬ 
tence. 

Years  ago  the  brilliant  Horace  Bushnell,^  and  more  re¬ 
cently  the  heart-compelling  Henry  Drummond,-’  taught 
that  imagination  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  faith,  because  relig¬ 
ious  truth  can  be  set  forth  only  in  figures  of  speech.  Christ, 

*  Fragments  of  Science,  p.  431. 

^God  in  Christ,  chap,  i.;  Building  Eras,  chap.  viii. 

2  New  Evangelism,  pp.  38-55. 
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exclaims  Bushnell,  is  “God’s  last  metaphor!”  Imagina¬ 
tion  he  defines  as  “  the  power  that  distinguishes  truths  in 
their  images,  and  seizes  hold  of  images  for  the  expression 
of  truths.”  His  main  ground  for  denying  that  religious 
and,  as  he  says,  philosophical  truths  can  have  a  more  exact 
expression  is,  that  names  of  physical  things  used  figura¬ 
tively  are  the  only  names  for  spiritual  and  mental  things. 
Hence,  says  he,  if  any  one  asks,  “  Is  tliere  any  hope  for 
theologic  science  left?  None  at  all,  I  answer  most  un- 
ec|ui  vocally.” 

Hut  it  may  be  contended  as  unequivocally  that,  while 
figurative  terms  are  the  only  terms  for  mental  and  spiritual 
realities,  those  terms  may  have  distinguishable  meanings; 
that,  while  certain  of  these  realities  arc  too  vast  or  too 
vague  to  be  known  distinctly  and  described  accurately,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  can  be  known  well  enough  to 
justify  saying  something  about  them;  that  what  can  be 
said  can  be  said  in  the  order  of  the  relations  between  the 
objects, — and  lo!  a  science  of  those  objects.  Thus  what  we 
know  about  moral  and  religious  truth  can  be  reduced  to 
“propositional  statements,”  and  in  this  definite  form  may 
be  laid  hold  of  by  imagination ;  then  experience  tests  it, 
and  so  fixes  it  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian  ages. 

It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  say  with  “propositional” 
definiteness,  that  God  is  a  personal  Spirit  infinite  in  all 
excellencies ;  that  man  has  an  imperishable  soul,  is  natur¬ 
ally  prone  to  sin,  and  has  before  him  a  destiny  determined 
by  what  he  is ;  that  Christ  had  no  human  father,  and  that, 
by  virtue  of  what  he  was  and  is,  what  he  bore,  did,  and 
does,  he  has  made  every  provision  required  by  the  holy 
nature  of  God  and  the  fallen  estate  of  man  to  deliver  men 
from  the  power  and  the  penalties  of  sin.  Whatever  variety 
of  meanings  each  term  is  capable  of,  one  of  the  meanings 
can  be  fixed  upon,  and  it  then  becomes  possible  to  affirm  or 
to  deny  the  truth  of  these  propositions.  The  list  of  them 
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need  not  be  extended.  These  sufficiently  indicate  how  dif¬ 
ferent  what  Dr.  Bushnell  and  Professor  Drummond  under¬ 
took  to  show  is  from  what  I  now  essay.  In  a  word,  what¬ 
ever  the  risks  of  partial  knowledge,  it  is,  so  far,  knowledge. 
We  need  not  conclude  that  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  a  subject  unless  we  know  everything  about  it,  that 
imagination  cannot  adequately  picture  a  part  unless  she 
can  picture  the  whole. 

HOW  IMAGINATION  PLAYS  THK  CRITIC. 

Here  is  the  sub-cellar  ;  but  there  is  light  enough  to  see 
the  bed-rock  by,  and  the  great  foundation  stones.  How 
imagination  is  qualified  to  play  the  critic  is  not  so  very 
difficult  to  understand.  Imagination  is  image-ination,  the 
mind’s  power  of  picturing  to  itself  things,  or  even  abstrac¬ 
tions  ;  of  seeing  the  invisible  ;  or,  according  to  an  intelli¬ 
gible  if  hardly  elegant  phrase,  imagination  is  “a  realizing 
sense  ”  of  objects  not  before  the  senses.  This  last  phrase 
intimates  two  elements  in  the  function  of  imagining  :  men¬ 
tal  seeing,  and  vividness  of  mental  seeing. 

The  ability  of  the  mind  to  judge  and  discover  by  imagin¬ 
ing  is  found,  to  begin  with,  in  the  mind’s  ability  to  see.  In 
regard  to  sensible  objects,  imagination  produces  in  their 
absence  as  nearly  as  it  can  the  mental  apprehension  of 
them  which  their  presence  w'onld  afford  tb. rough  the 
senses.  Without  physical  sensation  of  light,  the  mind 
achieves  a  mental  perception  of  light.  In  the  same  figura¬ 
tive  v/ay,  imagination  might  be  called  the  mind’s  hearing, 
smelling,  tasting.  If  it  deals  with  objects  not  of  sense, 
imagination  attempts  a  depiction  of  them  to  one’s  self  as 
though  these  objects  were  appreciable  by  sensation.  In  .so 
doing  it  may  either  .set  np  a  symbol  of  them,  often,  as  Dr. 
Bushnell  claims  that  imagination  always  must,  construct¬ 
ing  a  metaphor  for  them  ;  or  it  may  by  sheer  force  press 
into  the  mind  an  assurance  of  the  truth  in  these  abstrac- 
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tions.  Imagination  platonizes.  To  imagination  univer¬ 
sal  truths  are  basilar  realities.  This  latter  is  its  way  when 
it  gives  largest  aid  to  those  reasonings  about  abstract  truth 
which  are  the  high  function  of  rationality,  and  which 
imagination  thus  rescues  from  being  mere  processes  of  for¬ 
mal  logic,  a  juggle  with  algebraic  formulas.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  faculty, — imagination.  One  can  hardly  think  of 
another  faculty  more  indicative  of  power  in  the  mind  than 
that  the  mind  can  see.  And  so  imagination  undertakes  its- 
part  in  the  office  of  criticism  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
holds  before  the  mind  the  objects  to  be  judged.  How  else 
can  the  critical  process  go  on?  How  else  can  it  so  much 
as  begin?  Neglecting  imagination,  the  mind  is  blindfolded. 
It  moves  among  its  treasures,  and  they  trip  it,  bewilder  it, 
hurt  and  disable  it. 

But  imagination  is  also,  of  its  very  nature,  distinctness 
of  mental  vision.  If  with  any  fitness  it  can  be  called  “a 
realizing  sense,”  this  is  because  imagination  sees  the  un¬ 
seen  vividly  enough  to  get  a  strong  impression  of  its  real¬ 
ity.  If  any  good  is  to  come  of  imagining,  it  must  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  liveliness  of  the  imagining.  Nothing 
dimly  seen  by  the  eye  is  well  enough  seen,  and  nothing 
feebly  imagined  is  safely  imagined.  The  poet’s  gift  is  pre¬ 
eminently  that  of  liveliness  in  imagination.  If  we  looked 
no  further  into  his  gift,  it  would  at  least  be  evident  that  he 
is  a  seer  because  his  mind  sees  clearly. 

To  be  sure,  this  knack  of  almost  cajoling  one’s  self  into 
believing  that  he  sees  what  he  boldly  pictures  to  himself, 
gives  an  imaginative  person  an  ill  name  for  veracity.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that,  while  we  may  prefer  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  fancy  and  imagination,  and  to  load  the 
former  with  all  the  faults  charged  upon  the  latter,  fancy 
after  all  is  only  imagination  at  sport.  But  even  common 
speech  allows  us  to  make  a  convenient  distinction  between 
processes  not  psychologically  distinct.  Thus  “ fanciful” 
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means  imaginative  in  no  good  sense.  Only  when  the  un¬ 
real  or  untrue  is  pictured,  ought  the  picturing  to  be  stig¬ 
matized  as  fanciful.  Without  doubt  the  mind  can  toy  with 
the  untrue  and  unreal.  It  can  please  itself  with  whimsies. 
But  that  it  is  able  to  do  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  able 
to  do  nothing  better.  That  one  can  play  and  likes  to  play, 
does  not  settle  it  that  he  cannot  work  and  would  not  like 
to  work.  And,  if  Jack  or  Harry,  or  even  his  father,  does 
on  occasion  disport  himself  with  a  deal  of  energy,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  his  energy  is  either  then  or  ever  quite 
thrown  away.  We  need,  however,  some  way  to  tell  whether 
we  are  catching  the  fellow  at  his  pranks  or  at  serious  toil. 
Surely  it  need  not  be  so  hard  to  find  out  which  he  is  about. 
But  we  require  tests  as  to  whether  imagination  is  now 
sporting  with  trifles  or  delving  deep  into  truth.  We  are 
obliged  to  suspect  that  the  imaginings  of  a  child  are  mere 
fancies ;  although  students  of  the  child-mind  know  better 
now  than  to  flog  its  fancies  as  lies.  But  a  man’s  imagin¬ 
ings  may  be  as  trusty  as  a  child’s  are  trivial.  And  there 
are  tests  efficient  enough  to  indorse  to  us  the  critical  judg¬ 
ments  that  attend  upon  a  strong  imagination,  as  also  its 
capacity  to  help  on  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

Imagination  is  mental  picturing,  and  lively  picturing. 
Now  when  the  mind  attempts  a  lively  picture  of  the  un¬ 
seen,  it  is  utterly  baffled  if  the  notions  which  it  tries  to 
put  together  will  not  stay  together.  The  livelier  the  men¬ 
tal  picture,  the  more  obviously  incoherent  may  be  the  com¬ 
bination  ;  and  to  reject  so  futile  an  admixture  is  to  obey 
reason.  In  fact,  reason  is  best  able  to  judge,  when  the 
vividness  of  imagination  exposes  the  real  character  of  the 
objects  imagined  and  makes  conspicuous  that  either  some 
of  them  are  false  or  at  least  the  attempt  to  combine  them 
is  a  mistake.  Cherubs’  heads  with  wings,  which  the  old 
Italians  painted  with  so  light  a  touch,  are  lovely  symbols 
of  swift  and  adoring  intelligence ;  and,  although  altogether 
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fanciful,  they  do  not  affront  reason,  because,  like  other 
conventional  symbols,  they  avoid  pretense  of  reality.  But 
if  we  were  seriously  asked  to  imagine  cherubs  as  heads 
needing  to  be  moved,  all  of  us  to-day  are  physiologists 
enough  to  see  that  wings  so  set  could  not  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  to  see  this  as  soon  as  we  imagine  the  winged 
heads. 

The  ordinary  process  of  imagination  is  synthetic.  In 
fine  arts  and  poetry,  in  romance  and  history,  in  science, 
philosophy,  and  theology,  the  business  of  imagination  is  to 
put  things  together.  It  finds  things  together.  Nothing 
in  nature  exists  apart.  If  it  did,  it  would  be  waste  mater¬ 
ial,  like  ill-estimated  heaps  of  sand,  lumps  of  hardened 
mortar,  and  fragments  of  brick  defacing  the  street  before  a 
new  house.  Souls  of  men  conscious  of  selfhood  are  the 
only  discrete  entities,  and  then  only  as  to  the  solitariness 
and  originality  inseparable  from  will  as  will.  A  human 
soul  would  be  inhuman  if  it  attempted  to  exist  alone.  And 
so  imagination  seldom  has  any  proper  business  except  put¬ 
ting  together  things  which  fit.  So  entirely  normal,  so  es¬ 
sentially  valid,  is  this  process,  that,  when  ideal  combina¬ 
tions  remain  in  free  union,  the  imagined  picture  is  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  as  essentially  true.  The  literary  critic  does 
not  find  the  well-worn  word  “  verisimilitude  ”  express  his 
conception  of  the  authority  whicli  belongs  to  well-imagined 
compositions.  He  is  not  content  to  say  that  the  imagined 
hero  or  incident  is  like  the  truth,  or  unlike  it ;  he  says  the 
story  is  “  convincing  ”  or  “  not  convincing,”  as  though  it 
were  a  lawyer’s  brief.  The  best  fiction  is  truer  than  any 
happening ;  the  romancer  is  a  realist,  the  poet  a  seer.  It 
is  because  each  is  first  a  critic,  although  the  critical  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  spontaneous,  and  its  verdict  felt  rather  than 
thought. 

Still,  imagination  may  attempt  to  picture  an  analysis, 
even  a  scientific  analysis  ;  but  how?  Again  by  synthesis. 
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If  it  images  an  hitherto  unknown  Argon  or  Krypton  in 
our  atmosphere,  the  gas  it  guesses  at  can  be  correctly 
guessed  only  because  there  are  signs  that  a  thus  far  unde¬ 
tected  “element”  is  entangled  with  known  elements.  But 
now  the  chemist’s  imagination  catches  a  glimpse  of  its 
skirt  as  the  wind  whirls  past,  and  no  other  eye  except  his 
trained  eye  is  quick  enough  for  that  glimpse.  He  imagines 
a  new  element ;  how  will  he  isolate  it  and  make  sure  of  it? 
Not  by  tearing  it  out,  as  a  boy  tears  out  the  wing  of  a  fly 
or  the  honey-bag  of  a  bumblebee.  He  must  either  first 
coax  the  unknown  element  to  combine  with  some  other, 
and  then  coax  its  new  company  away,  or  else  get  the  com¬ 
pany  he  finds  it  in  to  yield  to  a  stronger  affinity.  And  he 
will  try  to  imagine  the  necessary  combinations  before  he 
attempts  them.  He  would  be  no  better  than  an  old-style 
alchemist  if  he  worked  at  haphazard  without  foreseeing,  as 
in  these  days  he  partly  may,  what  will  come  of  his  experi¬ 
ment.  But  when  he  has  entirely  determined  his  new  ele¬ 
ment,  and  got  it  by  itself,  and  can  talk  of  its  atomic  weight 
with  a  confidence  one  might  say  beyond  all  imagination, 
what,  after  all,  does  he  know  about  his  Argon  or  his  Kryp¬ 
ton  until  he  can  see  what  its  old  companions  are  without  it, 
or  what  will  come  of  putting  it  into  strange  company?  All 
that  we  know  about  chemical  elements  isolated  is  but  the 
threshold  of  knowledge.  We  know  their  nature  when  we 
know  what  they  do  in  combination. 

If  the  physical  philosopher  in  thought  pursues  his  analy¬ 
sis  far  beyond  the  point  where  all  scientific  tests  come  to  a 
full  stop,  if  he  makes  bold  to  imagine  all  elements  ana¬ 
lyzed  back  into  one,  that  one  resolved  into  motion,  and 
motion  reduced  to  an  action  of  God,  venturesome  and  stu¬ 
pendous  as  the  imagined  analysis  appears,  it  is  idle  and 
presumptuous  unless  imagination  begins  where  just  now 
It  left  off,  with  the  last  result  of  its  analysis,  and  shows, 
how  from  it  as  “primordial  egg”  the  universe  might  be 
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hatched.  A  question  is  for  the  sake  of  the  answer ;  analy. 
sis  is  for  the  sake  of  synthesis. 

Combination,  then,  is  the  major  part  of  imaginations,* 
and  congruity  in  the  combination  will  hardly  be  taken  for 
a  covert  lie.  The  poet  at  least  is  admitted  to  be  a  seer ; 
and  that  which  the  poet  or  the  philosopher,  with  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  of  combination  and  clarity  of  vision, 
can  show  to  be  a  coherent  imagining,  this  imperiously  and 
successfully  demands  recognition  as  truth. 

Now  beside  the  poet’s  gifts  of  mental  vision,  of  clear¬ 
sightedness,  of  tact  in  synthetizing,  he  may  put  forward 
another  claim  in  behalf  of  the  critical  acumen  of  his  imag¬ 
ination.  Among  all  the  materials  which  his  imagination 
works  over,  some  at  least  are  of  the  best  quality.  Certain 
of  his  ideas  are  undisputed  truths.  With  his  clear  insight 
and  his  alert  recognition  of  relations,  his  true  ideas  serve 
him  as  guides.  They  take  new  ideas  into  their  fellowship, 
and  warrant  these  to  be  as  trusty  as  themselves.  One 
truth  is  a  criterion  of  all  related  truth.  The  poet’s  imag¬ 
ination  brings  up  to  it  other  ideas  to  be  tested  by  it,  and 
advances  with  joy  from  that  to  these,  or  retreats  from  them 
with  the  decisive  repugnance  which  a  false  note  or  a  dis¬ 
gusting  spectacle  produces  in  a  sensitive  mind. 

In  closing  this  too  curt  exposition  of  the  imagination’s 
fitness  to  play  the  critic  and  pass  judgment,  it  may  be  noted, 
that  all  ideas,  true  or  false,  are  so  capable  of  unfolding 
their  contents  and  of  forming  at  least  temporary  combina¬ 
tions  after  their  own  sort,  that  a  test  generally  accepted  as 
final  is  found  in  the  issue  of  such  a  development.  A  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit.  The  surest  criterion  of  truth  or  fal¬ 
sity  in  a  doctrine  is  to  unfold  completely  what  it  enfolds, 
to  build  a  system  on  it.  This  is  the  congenial  office  of  re¬ 
flective  imagination.  One  of  the  strongest  tendencies  of 
the  human  mind  drives  it  to  undertake  this  office.  No 
derision  of  system-making  in  religious  doctrine  long  ar- 
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rests  or  diverts  this  tendency.  When  it  is  checked  in  one 
direction,  it  pushes  out  in  another.  The  very  persons  who 
dislike  the  outcome  of  one  scheme  of  ideas,  spontaneously, 
even  unconsciously,  set  about  a  scheme  of  their  own.  And 
so  their  ideas  come  under  the  test  which  they  hate,  have 
judgment  passed  upon  them  as  a  whole.  This  tendency 
to  developing  and  systematizing  ideas  would  not  be  so  ir¬ 
resistible  if  the  process  were  one  chiefly  of  formal  logic. 
Let  those  who  have  worked  out  sets  of  notions  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  deeply  interested  them,  say  whether  they  went 
about  making  up  a  broad  and  complete  view  by  studied 
deduction  and  formal  inference.  Systems  once  made  may 
seek  a  defense  of  this  sort,  as  military  defense  plants  its 
posts  in  calculated  lines  on  or  near  the  established  high¬ 
ways  ;  but  the  highways  are  rarely  laid  out  by  so  mathe¬ 
matical  surveying.  They  get  themselves  formed  along  the 
“lines  of  least  resistance.”  And  so  schemes  of  thought  on 
what  subjects  you  please  almost  seem  to  make  themselves. 
Imagination  runs  to  and  fro  until  the  Ijighw'ays  are  beaten 
smooth  by  use.  Whole  generations,  successive  ages,  may 
be  busied  in  forming  them ;  but,  when  they  have  been 
formed,  nobody  can  dispute  whither  run  these  well-worn 
roads.  A  scheme  of  ideas  is  like  such  a  network  of  roads 
traversing  a  country.  By  their  aid  one  can  readily  go 
from  part  to  part,  and  know  all  that  is  to  be  found  out 
about  the  lay  of  the  land  and  what  grows  on  it.  Good  or 
bad  as  it  all  may  be,  or  in  part  be,  no  one  who  lives  or 
visits  thereabout  need  remain  in  doubt  of  the  region  which 
these  naturally  formed  paths  traverse  and  open  up. 

HOW  IMAGINATION  MAKES  DISCOVERIES. 

If  now  it  is  recognized  that  imagination  at  all  provides 
for  a  judgment  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  its  own  vatici¬ 
nations  ;  if  it  so  provides  by  its  vision  of  the  invisible,  by 
the  distinctness  of  its  vision,  by  its  knack  at  combining 
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materials,  at  testing  them  by  their  coherence,  by  their  ac¬ 
cord  with  known  truth,  and  their  outcome  as  unfolded  sys¬ 
tems, — it  needs  little  more  than  to  be  mentioned,  that 
these  very  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  ideas  are,  each  and 
all,  means  of  advancing  to  new  truth.  Such  advance  is 
effected  either  by  the  spontaneous  self-suggestion  of  ideas 
germane  to  those  already  seen  by  the  mind  in  full  light, 
or  it  is  by  the  more  painstaking  method  of  exclusion.  In 
either  case  the  office  of  imagination  is  conspicuous.  How 
indispensable  that  office  is,  apart  from  all  thus  far  implied 
in  the  process  of  criticism,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  re¬ 
garding  as  undeniable  when  these  three  additional  points 
are  considered  :  to  wit,  a  large  part  of  the  material  to  be 
dealt  with  is  outside  of  sense,  and  as  such  is  wholly  imag¬ 
inary  ;  the  material  which  can  be  known  through  the 
senses  may  be  assembled  before  the  mind  at  once  only  by 
an  act  of  imagination  ;  the  end  sought,  the  law  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  the  ultimate  truth  v;hich  includes  all  truths 
already  known,  is  but  an  imagined  end,  law,  truth.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  entire  task  falls  to  imagination,  but 
it  means  that  no  long  step  can  be  taken  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge  unless  imagination  lends  the  help  of  her  strong 
hand.  Let  ns  see. 

I.  The  material  to  be  looked  into  is,  in  large  part,  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  sense.  Familiar  illustrations  are  atoms 
and  the  ether.  But  although  no  approach  to  seeing  or 
otherwise  “sensing”  an  atom  is  possible,  what  prodigious 
strides  modern  chemistry^  has  taken  by  aid  of  these  imag¬ 
ined  ultimates  of  matter!  And  while  physical  pliilosophers 
sometimes  amuse  themselves  by  indicating  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  conception  of  a  perfectly  fluid  and  elastic 
medium  filling  space,  physical  science  itself  has  been  all 
afloat  in  that  thin  medium  and  safely  borne  afar  by  an  im¬ 
aginary  reality.  Nor  has  any  one  been  able  to  suggest  a 
substitute  for  the  ether  which  would  serve  science  as  well, 
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and  be  tangible  too.  How  one  must  wonder  to  find  the 
most  aggressively  realistic  of  all  modern  knowledge,  to 
wit  physical  science,  resting  on  a  transcendental  substance, 
if  one  may  so  call  it,  the  luminiferous  ether,  and  built  out 
of  imaginary  materials,  the  indivisible  atoms!  Imagination 
could  liardly  set  up  a  bolder  claim  to  trustiness  than  this. 

As  the  realities  fundamental  to  physical  science  are 
purely  imaginary,  it  should  surprise  no  one  that  such  also 
are  the  objects  of  mathematical  reasoning.  Nothing  else 
so  subtly  abstract,  so  ineffably  imaginary,  as  those  ideal 
quantities  and  relations  which  are  the  objects  of  mathemat¬ 
ical  exploration.  In  large  part  they  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
pression  only  by  symbols.  Yet  the  mind  is  so  constituted 
that,  if  it  deals  with  the.se  imaginings  at  all,  it  can  accept 
no  other  findings  than  those  of  this  mystic  science.  At  the 
same  time  these  findings  inclose  the  largest  knowledge  of 
Nature.  Mathematical  reasoning  is  a  strenuous  and  irre¬ 
sistible  incantation  to  which  the  heights  and  the  depths 
give  up  their  secrets.  What  the  laws  of  mind  require  us  to 
imagine  concerning  the  world  about  us  is  invariably  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact.  Things  answer  to  thoughts,  the  laws  of  matter 
to  the  laws  of  mind.  And  so,  in  the  orderly  dreaming  of 
trained  imagination,  knowledge  moves  on  often  with  quick, 
long  strides  that  defy  frolicsome  and  light-footed  fancy 
herself  to  follow. 

2.  If  a  great  part  of  the  material  with  which  progressing 
study  has  to  deal  is,  of  its  very  nature,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
wholly  beyond  the  senses,  another  great  part  is  within  the 
range  of  sense;  but  it  is  never  at  one  time  in  range  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large.  The  inductions  of  science  com¬ 
monly  rest  on  former  observations,  not  on  observations  at 
the  moment.  The  story  of  human  history  is  also  a  story 
of  persons,  of  ages,  long  vanished.  If  truth  about  anything 
not  before  the  sense  is  to  be  learned  at  all,  it  is  imagina¬ 
tion  that  musters  and  arrays  the  facts.  Thus  the  second 
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as  well  as  the  first  condition  of  progress  in  knowledge  is 
supplied  by  this  faculty. 

3.  The  third  is  that  the  issue  sought  by  study  is  an  un¬ 
seen  reality,  unseen  both  before  and  after  it  is  reached. 
Wliat  more  tenuous  abstraction  than  a  law  of  nature?  As 
just  noticed,  it  can  often  be  stated  in  a  mathematical  for¬ 
mula.  The  abstract  laws  of  concrete  things  are  the  furthest 
reach  of  human  science.  And  they  are  science.  We  know 
by  their  means  the  safety  of  a  suspension  bridge  and  of  the 
planet  we  live  on.  The  mind’s  realizing  sense  is  capable 
of  forming  and  of  lending  aid  in  the  justification  of  these 
final  convictions.  Thus  much  can  be  said  of  truth  already 
in  pos.session:  if  universal,  it  is  a  generalization  with 
which  only  the  mind’s  eye  can  deal. 

So  long  as  it  remains  an  object  of  search,  the  truth  is 
wholly  a  creature  of  imagination,  and  must  first  be  imag¬ 
ined  if  it  is  to  be  found.  The  investigator  arranges  his 
materials,  and  asks  their  meaning  under  the  guidance  of  a 
guessed  answer  provisionally  adopted.  Hypothesis  or 
theory  always  falls  short  of  knowledge,  but  is  serviceable 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Investigation  is  not  aimless 
wandering  in  hope  of  coming  out  where  one  would  be  glad 
to  find  himself;  it  is  not  a  chance  tumbling  about  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  lettered  blocks,  counting  on  one’s  luck  to  spell  out 
the  truth.  It  is  such  a  following  of  clues  as  existing  in¬ 
formation  and  sagacious  guessing  will  afford;  it  is  the 
slow  reading  off  of  .so  much  truth  as  facts  deftly  put  to¬ 
gether  can  be  made  to  spell.  But  in  all  skilfully  pursued 
inquiry  conjecture  must  precede  certainty.  In  thus  adding 
to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  the  service  of  imagi¬ 
nation  is  even  more  obvious  than  its  ability  to  estimate  its 
own  operations.  It  is  bent  on  progress,  not  on  criticism; 
but,  in  the  service  of  truth,  that  which,  in  a  sort  of  me¬ 
tonymy,  I  have  called  its  critical  office,  is  indispensable  as 
a  quick  way  of  testing  “guesses  at  truth.” 
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Now  this  account  of  the  competence  of  imagination  to 
serve  the  interests  of  knowledge  has  entirely  failed,  if  it 
leaves  the  impression  that  imagination  defies  reason,  goes 
beyond  reason,  or  in  any  way  is  at  odds  with  reason.  Facil¬ 
ity  in  picture-making  provides  its  own  safeguard  when  the 
relations  of  imagination  to  reason  are  normal  and  free. 
Imagination’s  office  is  to  make  the  office  of  reason  easy. 
And  it  succeeds  so  well,  as  was  remarked  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  that  in  many  cases  the  decision  is  not  due 
to  deliberation,  but  is  virtually  made  in  making  the  pic¬ 
ture.  So  that  imagination  figures  over  and  again  as  both 
artist  and  critic.  The  process  of  preparing  the  case  for  the 
inspection  of  reason  is  such  as  to  exhibit  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  process.  To  recapitulate  :  Imagination  is  men¬ 
tal  vision,  vivid  and  comprehensive  ;  it  puts  together  ma¬ 
terials  the  coherence  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  a  co¬ 
herence  which  is  of  peculiar  significance  when  it  includes 
the  accord  of  questionable  materials  with  unquestioned 
truth ;  or  it  swiftly  unfolds  a  fruitful  idea  into  a  scheme  of 
ideas,  and  thus  definitely  tests  the  veracity  of  the  initial 
idea  by  its  outcome.  So  far  its  competence  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment.  Its  competence  to  aid  in  discovery  of  new  truth  is 
plain  when  we  reflect,  first,  that  the  data  which  are  to  be 
constructed  into  new  truth  are  largely  objects  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  being  either  abstractions  or  concrete  facts  rarely  all 
present  to  the  senses  of  the  explorer ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  truth  itself,  if  a  general  truth,  is  an  object  of  imagina¬ 
tion  alone,  never  capable  of  subjection  to  the  senses. 

Of  course  too  wide  claims  must  be  avoided.  The  faculty 
which  pictures,  may  picture  the  false  as  well  as  the  true. 
Furthermore,  not  all  sorts  of  reality  are  equally  subject  to 
the  plastic  hand  of  imagination.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  are 
all  thinkers  alike  able  to  make  use  of  this  faculty.  Some 
cannot  imagine  the  moves  necessary  to  make  on  a  chess¬ 
board,  or  are  unable  to  carry  in  the  mind’s  eye  the  groups 
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of  lines  which  lend  themselves  to  a  geometrical  demonstra¬ 
tion.  But,  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  run  out 
the  thought  for  himself,  he  will  find  that  among  the  most 
honored  and  practical  of  callings  are  employments  to  which 
the  aid  of  imagination  is  indispensable  ;  that  faith  itself  is 
largely  either  a  vision  of  the  invisible  or  dependent  on  such 
a  vision ;  that  imagination,  made  bold  by  its  success  in  de¬ 
termining  what  Christian  truths  may  enter  into  experience, 
and  thus  what  truths  actually  abide  as  Christian  convic¬ 
tions,  ventures  to  take  up  the  perennial  and  therefore  out¬ 
standing  problems  of  Christian  thought,  and  to  reduce  tlie 
problems  to  clearest  assertions  of  indisputable  realities; 
that  it  will  outrun  all  merely  theological  concernments, 
will  take  in  hand  moral  and  spiritual  interests,  and  will 
enable  the  believer  who  makes  best  use  of  its  offered  aid, 
to  live  in  full  view  of  inspiring  realities;  and  so,  looking 
not  at  things  seen,  but  things  unseen,  he  will  walk  by  im¬ 
agination,  not  by  sight. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  CHURCH  AT  ANTIOCH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  M.  STIFEER,  D.D. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  article  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  and  to  contrast  it 
with  the  church  in  Jerusalem. 

A  church  is  an  organization  through  which  Jesus  Christ 
does  his  gracious  and  beneficent  work  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  an  artificial  organization,  like  human  government, 
whose  form,  and  whose  function  even,  may  vary ;  not  an 
organization  like  a  monastery,  a  missionary  society,  or  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  In  all  these,  men 
come  together  and  work  together,  only  because  they  have 
a  common  sentiment  and  a  common  aim.  In  the  church 
men  have  a  common  sentiment  and  a  common  aim,  but 
these  are  not  its  organific  force.  If  they  were,  the  church 
would  be  an  artificial  body,  subject  to  change  of  form  and 
function,  just  as  political  states  are,  and  our  inquiry  about 
the  character  of  the  apostolic  or  any  ancient  church  would 
be  merely  an  antiquarian  question.  It  would  settle  nothing 
for  us  to-day.  But  the  church  is  a  vital  organization,  like 
a  vine,  or  like  a  human  body,  whose  unity  depends  on  an 
inherent  force  that  cannot  vary,  and  so  the  organization 
does  not  vary.  If  the  church  is  compared  to  a  temple, — 
and  a  temple  was  its  earliest  symbol  (Matt.  xvi.  18), — it  is  a 
temple  built  of  living  stones  (i  Pet.  ii.  3),  “a  building  fitly 
framed  together  ...  for  a  habitation  of  God  in  the  Spirit  ” 
(Eph.  ii.  22).  And  he  does  not  dwell  in  this  sacred  tem¬ 
ple  as  a  man  dwells  in  his  home,  being  in  no  sense  any 
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part  of  it ;  God  dwells  in  the  church  by  dwelling  in  every 
man  who  is  in  it. 

The  church,  then,  is  a  spiritual  body,  the  direct  product 
of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  and  has  a  character  and  life  generic- 
ally  its  own.  It  is  unlike  any  other  corporate  existence  on 
earth,  not  only  in  its  originating  and  cohesive  principle, 
but  also  in  its  function.  It  is  a  new  thing,  not  only  on 
earth,  but  before  heaven,  and  exhibits  in  itself  the  “  man¬ 
ifold  wisdom  of  God  ”  (Eph.  iii.  10).  Being,  as  it  is,  a  liv¬ 
ing  body,  the  body  of  Christ,  it  can  neither  die  nor  even 
change.  It  has  outlived  all  nations  on  earth  ;  and  where 
it  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  church,  it  is  to-day  what  he 
made  it,  just  as  the  fig-tree  of  to-day  is  the  same  as  that 
which  grew  in  Palestine  in  Christ’s  day.  With  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  church  we  are  not  now  concerned,  any  further 
than  to  note,  that,  the  function  being  ever  the  same,  the 
organism  cannot  change.  The  church  is  a  self-perpetuat¬ 
ing  body,  ever  after  its  own  kind,  having  neither  extra¬ 
neous  law  nor  constitution,  but  living  by  its  own  inherent 
vital  force.  If  we  know  what  it  was  in  the  first  century, 
we  know  what  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

In  appealing  to  the  New  Testament,  principally  the 
book  of  Acts,  we  are  confronted  at  the  outset  with  two 
bodies  having  marked  differences, — the  church  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  the  church  in  Antioch  in  Syria.  Both  bodies  were 
the  product  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  organizations  exclusive  and 
inclusive  of  the  elements  that  fitted  them  for  their  aim. 
But  was  the  aim  the  same  ?  This  must  not  be  assumed. 

The  origin  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem  is  well  known. 
In  one  day  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  brought  three  thousand  persons  into  a  common 
faith,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  Aside  from  this  com¬ 
mon  faith,  the  new  community  differed  from  the  mass  of 
the  Jews  in  three  points:  (i)  they  accepted  the  apostles 
as  religious  guides ;  (2)  they  had  an  extraordinary  regard 
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for  their  own  poor ;  and  (3)  they  accepted  two  new  ordi¬ 
nances.  They  dropped  nothing  that  belonged  to  Judaism. 
Such  was  the  origin  and  organization  of  this  church ;  and 
to  the  last  syllable  of  the  record  little  more  is  said  about 
these,  unless  we  include  the  appointment  of  the  seven 
almoners.  The  leaders  of  the  church  were  the  I^ord’s 
apostles,  through  whom  it  expressed  itself  and  did  its  work. 
This  work  was  principally  daily  worship  and  the  making 
of  converts.  Two  things  are  striking  in  its  life:  First,  no 
Gentile  could  cross  its  threshold.  His  exclusion  was  as 
complete  as  from  the  temple  itself,  to  enter  which  would 
cost  the  Gentile  his  life.  The  second  thing  was  inevitable 
—the  utter  absence  of  the  foreign  mission  spirit.  There 
was  but  a  very  sluggish  home  mission  spirit.  The  tides 
did  not  run  out  of  Jerusalem;  they  ran  in  (Acts  v.  16).  At 
just  this  time  the  apostles  were  a  second  time  imprisoned. 
The  angel  who  delivered  them  did  not  send  them  out  of 
the  city,  but  said,  “  Go,  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to 
the  people  all  the  words  of  this  life.”  Jerusalem  was  still 
their  field.  They  never  went  abroad  until  forced  out  by 
persecution,  and  then  they  did  not  go  beyond  Judaism.  If 
Peter  by  a  series  of  supernatural  visions  was  forced  to  offer 
the  gospel  to  a  Gentile  household,  this  was  not  to  bring 
that  household  into  the  church,  but  for  a  very  different 
purpose.  Peter  at  once  withdrew  from  the  house  of  Cor¬ 
nelius,  and  there  is  no  record  that  he  ever  visited  it  again. 
Such,  then,  was  the  church  in  Jerusalem, — a  Jewish  organ¬ 
ization,  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses,  lacking  the  mission¬ 
ary  spirit,  and  guided  by  the  twelve  apostles. 

At  Antioch  all  is  different.  This  church  originated 
somewhere  about  the  year  40  A.  d.  The  persecution  in 
which  Stephen  was  slain  drove  the  Hellenistic,  or  progress¬ 
ive,  element  out  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  The  apostles 
remained  ;  for  they  did  not  belong  to  the  broader-minded, 
liberal  wing  of  the  church.  Some  of  these  fugitives,  who 
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were  foreign-born  Jews,  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  un¬ 
cramped  by  Phariseeism,  went  as  far  north  as  Antioch,  and 
here  for  the  first  time  offered  the  gospel  to  the  Greeks. 
The  reading  of  Westcott  and  Hort  here  is  overwhelmingly 
refuted  by  the  internal  evidence.  The  daring  of  these 
evangelists  was  approved  by  the  Lord  :  “The  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  with  them  :  and  a  great  number  [of  heathen]  be¬ 
lieved,  and  turned  to  the  Lord”  (Acts  xi.  21).  Thus  the 
first  Gentile  church  sprang  into  being.  Three  things  are 
to  be  noted  : — 

I'irst,  the  names  of  the  these  northern  evangelists  are 
not  given.  It  was  Peter  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  house  of 
Cornelius,  Philip  in  Samaria,  and  Paul  everywhere  else, 
Rome  excepted  ;  but  the  origin  of  the  church  at  Antioch 
is  anonymous.  Instead  of  names,  we  have  a  phrase,  soli¬ 
tary  in  such  connections — “the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
them.”  Such  details  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  are 
not  overlooked.  P'or  ages  it  has  been  debated.  Who 
founded  the  church  at  Rome  ?  If  we  ask  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  question,  Who  founded  the  church  at  Antioch?  but 
one  name  is  prominent :  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
them.  The  most  that  w'e  know  of  the  human  agents  is 
that,  while  they  were  men  from  Jerusalem,  they  were  not 
of  Jerusalem,  but  antipharisaic  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene, 
places  far  distant  from  the  capital  of  Judaism. 

The  second  thing  to  be  said  about  the  origin  of  this 
church  is,  that  the  “great  number  that  believed,  and  turned 
to  the  Lord,”  were  either  baptized  by  these  Cypriotes  and 
Cyrenians  or  they  were  not  baptized  at  all.  But  in  New 
Testament  times  baptism  was  the  prescribed  means  of  pro¬ 
fessing  faith  in  Christ,  and  this  multitude  could  not  have 
turned  to  him  in  any  other  w'ay.  Before  ever  Saul  from 
Tarsus  or  Barnabas  from  Jerusalem  reached  Antioch,  the 
believing  number  there  was  a  complete  church.  The  un¬ 
named  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  had  baptized  these  inul- 
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titudes,  and  had  no  doubt  officiated  at  the  other  ordinance. 
If  these  evangelists  were  ordained,  or  ever  had  hands  laid 
oil  them,  every  syllable  of  the  record  of  such  ordination 
has  perished.  Every  aspect  of  the  story  suggests  that 
these  evangelists  were  not  ordained,  and  he  who  claims 
that  they  were,  claims  it  without  proof.  The  unofficial 
persons  who  brought  Antioch  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
brought  them  also  the  ordinances. 

Third,  there  is  no  hint  that  this  church  had  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  Pentecost  and  in 
the  household  of  Cornelius  these  gifts  came  directly  from 
Christ.  Afterward  they  were  conferred  only  by  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  an  apostle.  Philip  could  lead  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  into  the  truth,  and  baptize  them,  filling  the  city 
with  joy;  but  not  until  Peter  and  John  came  down  from 
Jerusalem,  and  laid  hands  on  the  Samaritans,  did  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  power  to  speak  with  tongues.  This  gift  did  not 
come  with  believing.  It  could  not  come  except  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  Where  they  did 
not  go,  it  was  not  conferred.  It  ceased  with  their  death. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  church  at  Antioch  had  this 
gift.  So  far  as  the  record  goes,  they  did  not  have  it. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  church  in  Antioch  widely  differ¬ 
ent  in  its  origin  and  character  from  that  in  Jerusalem.  It 
is  not  apostolic  in  its  origin,  but  came  into  existence 
through  the  labors  of  laymen.  Its  ordinances  have  no  di¬ 
rect  apostolic  sanction.  Its  membership  is  from  a  class  of 
people  to  whom  apostles  would  not  preach.  Its  doors  are 
open  to  all  who  come.  It  has  not  the  apostolic  gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  of  the  Jerusalem  church, 
but  it  is  a  different  species.  That  it  was  specifically  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  church  in  Jerusalem  appears  by  the  conduct 
of  the  latter,  “when  tidings  of  these  things  came  unto  the 
ears  of  the  church  which  was  in  Jerusalem”  (Acts  xi.  22). 
At  once  Jerusalem  sends  forth  Barnabas  to  go  to  Antioch. 
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He  was  a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  faith; 
and,  having  such  qualities  of  heart,  he  saw  at  once  that 
this  Antioch  church  was  the  Lord’s.  The  man  who  had 
the  Holy  vSpirit  recognized  the  Spirit’s  work,  and  so  he 
had  nothing  to  alter,  propose,  or  amend,  but  rejoiced  in  see¬ 
ing  “  the  grace  of  God,”  and  exhorted  all  to  go  on  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  as  they  had  begun.  Only  so  far  then,  but  it  is  far 
enough,  this  laymen’s  church  has  the  indorsement  of  the 
apostolic  church  through  the  latter’s  delegate.  It  is  a  sis¬ 
ter  church,  born  of  the  same  Father,  but  having  a  differ¬ 
ent  mother.  The  indorsement  of  Barnabas  would  give 
confidence  in  Antioch,  so  that  the  very  next  note  in  the 
record  is,  that  “much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord.” 
We  may  safely  assume  that  among  those  now  coming  into 
this  church  many  would  be  Jews. 

After  the  visit  of  Barnabas,  Peter  visited  Antioch.  It 
must  have  been  some  years  later.  He  finds  himself  in  a 
new  spiritual  atmosphere,  very  different  from  that  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  and  so  great  is  the  difference,  that  he  cannot  ad¬ 
just  himself  to  it.  He  falls  under  public  rebuke,  the  stern 
admonition  of  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  ii  ff.).  Even  Barnabas  falls 
out  of  line  with  the  new  order  of  things  (Gal.  ii.  13).  So 
far  as  we  know,  Peter  visited  the  Gentiles  but  twice  in  his 
ministry,  and  each  time  involved  himself  in  trouble,  so 
different  were  religious  opinions  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Gentiles.  In  his  qualifications  Peter  was  adapted  to 
Jerusalem,  and  not  elsewhere.  He  was  the  apostle  of  the 
circumcision  (Gal.  ii.  8) ;  but  to  found  a  church  with 
world-wide  tendencies  was  beyond  the  grace  and  gifts 
given  him.  Let  the  Jew  look  to  him  ;  Antioch  must  look 
elsewhere. 

The  church  in  Antioch  being  now  founded  and  greatly 
enlarged,  help  in  teaching  must  be  multiplied.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  Barnabas  does  not  go  south  for  Peter,  but 
north  for  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  becomes  one  of  the  teachers 
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at  Antioch.  And  who  is  Saul  ?  He  was  converted  at 
Damascus.  A  layman  baptized  him,  “  one  Ananias,  a  de¬ 
vout  man  according  to  the  law”  (Acts  xxii.  12).  Though 
Ananias  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Acts, 
there  is  no  hint  that  he  was  an  official  person.  Saul  cer¬ 
tainly  had  the  official  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  could 
impart  the  Spirit’s  extraordinary  power.  If  he  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  this  power  directly  from  the  Lord,  he  got  it  through 
the  hands  of  Ananias,  who,  on  meeting  Saul  for  the  first 
time  at  Damascus,  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  said : 
“Brother  Saul,  the  Lord  sent  me,  even  Jesus  .  .  .  that  thou 
mayest  receive  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  ” 
(Acts  ix.  17).  This  language  appears  to  teach  that  Saul’s 
endowment  came  through  the  hands  of  the  “  devout  man,” 
Ananias,  in  which  case  we  should  have  another  exception 
to  the  rule  that  the  Spirit  was  given  only  through  the 
hands  of  an  apostle.  The  exception  is  easily  explained. 
For  authoritative  and  independent  work  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  Paul  must  be  in  no  wise  subordinate  to  the  other 
apostles,  but  must  stand  as  directly  related  to  the  ascended 
Lord  as  they  did  ;  so  that  he  could  say  that  he  “  was  not  a 
whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles  ”  (2  Cor.  xi.  5).  He 
stood  on  a  level  with  them,  an  apostle  equal  in  authority 
with  them.  It  was  three  years  after  his  conversion  that  he 
visited  Jerusalem  for  a  few  days  only.  He  is  now  hurried 
off  to  Tarsus,  where  Barnabas  found  him,  and  brought  him 
to  Antioch.  When,  some  years  later,  he  again  visited 
Jerusalem,  he  did  not  learn  the  gospel  from  the  apostles, 
but,  as  he  says,  “  I  laid  before  them  the  gospel  which  I 
preach  among  the  Gentiles”  (Gal.  ii.  2),  and  “to  me”  they 
“imparted  nothing”  (Gal.  ii.  6).  Such  was  the  man  who 
with  Barnabas  taught  a  whole  year  at  Antioch.  It  was  not 
the  teaching  of  Jerusalem.  Paul  could  say  nothing  against 
lay  baptism.  He  was  baptized  so  himself.  The  teaching 
at  Antioch  was  original.  Paul  again  and  again  calls  it  his 
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own — “  my  gospel.”  In  a  layman-founded  church  we  have 
an  apostle  baptized  and  endowed  at  the  hands  of  a  layman. 

Of  this  year’s  teaching  only  one  fact  of  the  three  recorded 
is  made  prominent,  that  the  disciples  were  called  Chris¬ 
tians  first  at  Antioch.  The  teachers  met  for  a  year,  they 
taught  much  people,  and  the  name  Christian  arose.  This 
name  gives  us  to  understand  nothing  else  than  this,  that 
here  we  have  a  new  and  unique  body  of  believers.  If  it 
were  not  new  and  distinct  from  Jerusalem,  why  should  the 
name  arise?  This  verse  has  been  singularly  misappre¬ 
hended.  The  King  James  Revisers  did  not  even  under¬ 
stand  the  Greek  in  which  it  is  written,  as  is  shown  by  their 
inserting  a  period  in  the  sentence.  It  is  just  one  sentence, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  converted  into  two,  having  just  one 
principal  verb  with  three  infinitives  depending  on  it. 
Omitting  the  two  minor  infinitives,  which  give  the  two  de¬ 
tails  about  the  length  of  time  and  the  multitude  taught, 
lyuke’s  principal  assertion  is :  “  It  came  to  pass  .  .  .  that 

the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch.”  This 
sacred  name  did  not  arise  from  the  jibes  of  the  heathen,  it 
did  not  come  directly  from  the  church,  but  was  the  result 
of  the  year’s  teaching  by  Barnabas  and  Saul.  The  church’s 
character  was  developed  and  settled  under  this  instruction, 
and  stood  forth  so  distinct  from  anything  hitherto  seen, 
that  the  name  for  it  was  inevitable.  The  verb  “to  call,” 
XPVfiaTt^eiv,,  as  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint  clearly  show, 
means  a  divine  call,  an  oracular  response.  Of  the  nine  in¬ 
stances  of  the  verb  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  not  an 
exception,  unless  it  is  the  case  before  us.  The  wise  men 
were  named  from  God  (;^pT;/LtaTt^eiy)  j  Joseph  was  warned  in 
a  dream.  To  Simeon,  waiting  for  the  Messiah,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  noun  occurs  just  once, 
where  the  answer  of  God,  assures  Elias  of  the 

seven  thousand  loyal  souls  in  Israel.  This  word  “call,” 
being  used  of  these  disciples,  shows  that  their  name  Chris- 
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tian  came  in  connection  with  the  teaching  that  came  from 
Christ.  The  believers  in  Judaea  were  not  in  name  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  for,  as  a  body,  they  were  different  from  these  saints 
in  Antioch,  a  new  body,  necessitating  a  new  name. 

Now  it  was  this  new  organization  that  spread  itself  over 
the  Roman  Empire.  Antioch  became  the  fountain,  the 
solitary  fountain,  of  the  world’s  evangelization.  The 
stream  flowed  from  here,  and  not  from  Jerusalem.  Jerusa¬ 
lem  went  to  the  Jews,  and  could  not  without  violence  go 
beyond.  Antioch  went  to  the  world,  and  could  not  without 
revolution  flow  towards  Judsea.  Believers  of  the  Jerusalem 
type  made  heroic,  prolonged,  and  conscientious  efforts  to 
bring  the  church  at  Antioch,  and  those  which  sprang  from 
it,  to  conformity  with  themselves,  but  Antioch  triumphed 
(Acts  XV.).  The  church  at  Jerusalem  was  limited  in  its 
field  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  It  could  take  no  other 
to  its  fold.  It  was  the  Jewish  church,  not  a  world  church. 
When  the  nation  failed,  the  church  of  the  nation  went 
down  with  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  Jewish  church 
can  be  found  surviving  beyond  the  first  century.  There  is 
no  church  to-day  that  can  trace  its  origin  to  Jerusalem,  ex¬ 
cept  by  way  of  Antioch  ;  and,  if  it  could,  it  would  find  it¬ 
self  utterly  unlike  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  radically  un¬ 
like  it  in  organization,  for  it  was  a  church  of  one  nation¬ 
ality,  observing  Mosaic  rites  and  officered  by  apostles.  Had 
the  immediate  followers  of  Edward  Irving,  whom  Carlyle 
called  “  the  best  man  he  ever  found  in  this  world,  or 
hoped  to  find” — had  Irving  and  his  followers  imitated 
Antioch,  instead  of  Jerusalem,  the  “  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  ”  would  have  had  but  one  apostle,  instead  of 
twelve.  And  if  to-day  we  follow  Antioch,  or  Jerusalem  by 
way  of  Antioch,  for  Jerusalem  can  be  reached  by  no  other 
route,  what  comes  of  Baptist  or  any  other  succession?  The 
chain  of  Baptist  succession  breaks  completely  off  at  its  very 
first  link.  It  cannot  be  made  to  reach  John  at  the  Jordan, 
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nor  even  Jerusalem.  It  begins  no  further  back  than  Anti¬ 
och  with  its  laymen  as  founders.  And  the  figment  of 
tactual  succession  fares  no  better,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  we  can  get  to  Jerusalem  by  some  other  route  than 
Antioch.  But  he  who  should  do  this,  leaves  Paul  out  of 
the  line  of  succession,  and  comes  nearer  the  apostolate  than 
the  apostle  himself ;  for  he  never  had  apostolic  hands  on 
his  head.  But  worse  yet.  Baptist  and  all  other  succession- 
ists  have  Jerusalem  against  them ;  for  through  its  delegate 
Barnabas,  it  indorsed  this  church  that  was  founded  by  lay¬ 
men.  Jerusalem  gave  it  apostolic  credentials  without 
apostolic  hands.  Antioch  as  a  church  has  the  indorsement 
of  Jerusalem  as  a  church,  though  each  differs  widely  from 
the  other. 

But  is  not  Rome  the  center  and  source  from  which  suc¬ 
cession  proceeds  ?  No.  Rome  itself  must  be  a  child  of 
Antioch.  That  the  church  of  Rome  was  formed  by  return¬ 
ing  pilgrims  from  that  first  great  Pentecost  is  not  only  de¬ 
void  of  proof,  but  its  origin  at  that  time  was  a  sheer  im¬ 
possibility.  The  church  at  Rome  was  a  Gentile  church, 
with  a  proportion  of  Jews  in  its  membership.  The  gospel 
was  not  offered  to  Gentiles  until  Antioch  arose.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  for^nal  offer  to  any  one  until  Saul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas  started  from  Antioch  on  their  first  missionary  jour¬ 
ney,  about  the  year  45.  At  this  stage  of  this  article,  space 
is  not  left  to  speak  at  length  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
church,  but  knowing,  as  we  do  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  its  complete  gospel  liberty,  its  freedom  from  the 
Pharisaic  questions  which  distracted  the  earlier  churches, 
questions  which  were  not  formally  settled  until  the  coun¬ 
cil  in  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  50,  its  origin  cannot  be  assigned  to 
a  date  earlier  than  this.  It,  too,  was  founded  by  laymen, 
the  converts  of  Paul  in  Corinth  and  other  contiguous  cities. 
One  evidence  of  its  non-apostolic  origin  appears  in  Paul’s 
purpose  to  visit  them — “that  I  may  impart  to  you  some 
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spiritual  gift.”  This  gift  could  not  be  sent  them  by  letter. 
Paul  himself  must  be  present,  that  he  may  lay  hands  upon 
them,  and  convey  the  gift.  But  there  is  much  additional 
evidence  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  of  the  non-apostolic  and  late  origin  of  the  church  at 
Rome.  Peter  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Rome,  then, 
was  later  than  Antioch, — not  the  mother  of  churches,  but 
the  daughter  of  Antioch. 

Now  is  not  Antioch  the  model  organization?  Should 
not  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  fashion  itself  after  it?  That 
the  church  is  an  organization  will  not  be  denied.  But  of 
what  kind, — human  or  spiritual  ?  And,  if  spiritual,  how 
framed  together?  By  the  cohesive  attraction  of  men  of  a 
common  sentiment,  or  is  it  also  indwelt  by  that  same  Spirit 
that  gave  its  members  the  common  sentiment  ?  It  is  not 
a  voluntary  body,  but  a  divine  creation.  God  made  the 
little  Chinese  girl’s  foot  in  the  proper  shape,  made  it  a  nor¬ 
mal  foot,  and  for  one  definite  purpose.  To  deform  that 
foot  is  to  impeach  his  wisdom,  and  to  defeat  the  purpose 
for  which  the  foot  was  made.  He  made  the  church  at 
Antioch  the  normal  church,  and  he  made  it  for  a  definite 
spiritual  purpose,  to  which  it  was  as  aptly  adapted  as  the 
uncramped  foot  is  suited  for  walking.  The  church  is 
not  an  end;  it  is  also  a  means.  If  it  were  an  end,  perhaps 
there  is  no  harm  in  decking  it  all  over  with  ecclesiastical 
toggery.  When  a  tree  is  dead,  it  may  be  used  as  an  apt 
frame  on  which  to  grow  the  honeysuckle  vine  or  the 
morning-glory.  But  the  tree  that  is  grown  to  bear  fruit  is 
kept  free  from  these ;  and,  indeed,  all  its  own  superfluous 
branches  are  sharply  pruned  away.  And  every  succeeding 
tree  grows  and  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  is  an  organ¬ 
ism  that  perpetuates  itself  after  its  own  kind ;  and  God’s 
church  does  so.  We  know  wdiat  that  church  is  by  know¬ 
ing  Antioch.  They  who  make  something  different  are 
inipeaching  God’s  wisdom.  Is  there  no  divine  direction 
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for  church  order  ?  Is  one  form  of  church  and  of  church 
order  as  good  as  another,  because  there  is  no  Scripture  for 
any  ?  In  nothing  does  God  more  clearly  reveal  his  will 
than  in  what  he  has  done.  His  creation  is  legislation.  He 
who  departs  from  the  standard  of  Antioch,  or  adds  to  it, 
does  not  trust  God’s  organization,  the  house  which  he 
built  as  his  own  habitation,  and  as  a  safe  shelter  for  weary 
souls  that  come  to  him.  Such  a  departure  may  be  in  the 
way  of  filling  the  house,  not  with  God’s  guests,  but  with 
churchly  frippery,  so  much  of  it  that  there  is  little  room 
for  the  stifled  occupants. 

But  did  not  God  make  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  w'hich 
we  have  seen  to  be  in  sharp  contrast  with  Antioch?  Yes; 
and  he  also  made  and  blessed  Judaism  in  its  day.  But 
when  Judaism  had  served  its  purpose,  it  passed  over  its 
sacred  deposit  to  the  Gentile,  and  was  then  made  to  vacate 
the  field.  Now  what  if  Jerusalem  proves  to  have  a  like 
place  in  the  economy  of  salvation,  served  its  purpose  in 
making  the  gospel  known  to  the  Jews,  and  then  handed 
the  work  over  to  Antioch  to  make  the  gospel  known  to 
the  world,  the  latter  work  needing  an  organization  some¬ 
what  different  from  Jerusalem?  Is  there  any  proof  of  this? 
Is  there  not  sufficient  proof  in  the  fact  that  the  church  in 
Jerusalem  and  all  its  kind  did  pass  away? 

Twelve  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Luke 
records  the  fact  that  the  thousands  of  believers  in  the  city 
w'ere  “all  zealous  of  the  law.”  These  Judaic  churches 
could  not  affiliate  with  the  Gentile  churches.  Had  tlie 
former  remained,  the  first  centuries  would  have  seen  two 
kinds  of  churches  with  wider  differences  than  those  exist¬ 
ing  to-day  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catliolic. 

There  is  an  argument  in  the  name  church.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  believing  Jew's  anywhere  ever  called 
themselves  a  church.  Luke  and  Paul  apply  the  word  to 
them  sparingly,  but  the  Hebrew  believers  seem  to  have 
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avoided  it.  We  have  come  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  Acts  be¬ 
fore  Luke  calls  the  believing  body  in  Jerusalem  a  church. 
He  promptly  designates  that  at  Antioch  so.  The  word 
would  be  offensive  to  the  Jew.  It  means  a  mixed  body, 
where  the  Jew  loses  caste  by  being  put  on  a  level  with  the 
Gentile.  In  the  five  epistles  of  the  circumcision, — Hebrews 
James,  Peter,  and  Jude, — no  one  of  them  is  addressed  to  a 
church  or  to  churches.  Hebrews  is  anonymous  both  in 
address  and  in  authorship.  James  is  addressed  to  “the 
twelve  tribes.”  Peter  writes  to  the  “dispersion,”  and  Jude 
to  those  whom  he  calls  simply  “beloved.”  In  the  body  of 
these  epistles  the  word  occurs  just  three  times,  against 
twenty-two  in  First  Corinthians  alone.  It  is  met  twice  in 
Hebrews, — one  instance  being  a  quotation  from  the  LXX., 
and  in  the  other  the  angels  are  called  a  church.  This 
leaves  the  solitary  instance  in  James  where  the  sick  man  is 
to  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church ;  and  here  the  word  re¬ 
fers  most  likely  to  the  synagogue.  In  these  five  epistles, 
then,  there  is  no  clear  case  of  the  use  of  the  word  church 
in  its  Gentile  sense. 

But  most  of  all  Paul  speaks  of  the  church,  of  its  origin 
and  character,  in  terms  that  wholly  exclude  Jerusalem. 
He  says  (Eph.  iii.),  that  it  was  a  revelation  to  him — a 
mystery  not  known  before,  that  Gentiles  should  be  with 
Jews  one  body  in  Christ,  and  this  mixed  company  he  calls 
the  church.  This  shuts  Jerusalem  out ;  for  it  never  was  a 
mixed  body,  and  could  not  be.  He  exhorts  the  Colossians, 
vexed  with  a  philosophic  Judaism,  to  put  on  the  new  man 
“where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
nncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free ;  but 
Christ  is  all,  and  in  all”  (Col.  iii.  ii).  Now  this  Scrip¬ 
ture,  so  far  as  it  is  a  definition  of  the  church,  leaves  Jerusa¬ 
lem  out  again.  Indeed,  Paul  seldom  uses  the  word, — and 
he  employs  it  sixty-two  times, — that  he  does  not  mean  one 
of  these  mixed  bodies.  The  argument  then  comes  to  this. 
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that  while  he  does  call  the  body  of  believers  in  Jerusalem 
a  church,  “  the  church  of  God,”  “  the  churches  of  Judaea,” 
yet  his  teaching  about  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
church  shuts  Jerusalem  out.  This  teaching  came  many 
years  after  Pentecost,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  later,  and 
is  applicable  only  to  Antioch,  and  not  to  Jerusalem.  What¬ 
ever  else  it  may  mean,  surely  this  is  evident  in  Paul’s  in¬ 
struction  concerning  the  church,  that  Jerusalem  did  not 
come  up  to  his  conception  of  the  sacred  body.  The  earlier 
notion  of  the  church, — if  there  ever  was  at  that  time  a  no¬ 
tion  of  it — at  least  the  earlier  name,  the  earlier  meaning  of 
the  word,  must  give  place  to  the  later.  The  organization 
that  can  claim  the  word  is  one,  not  like  Jerusalem,  with 
its  single  nationality  and  its  apostolic  authority,  but  one 
like  Antioch,  that  arose  wholly  apart  from  the  apostolate, 
became  the  mother  of  churches,  and  perpetuated  itself, 
which  Jerusalem  did  not. 

The  study  of  Antioch  is  well  intended  to  make  one  mod¬ 
est  and  careful  about  all  ecclesiastical  and  clerical  claims, 
and  to  lead  one  to  ask  whether  the  correct  conception  of 
the  church  can  be  a  composite,  made  up  of  elements  se¬ 
lected  from  both  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  a  tertium  quid^ 
unlike  either  original  body.  But  if  Antioch  is  the  model, 
Antioch  that  has  a  clear  title  to  the  name  church,  Antioch 
from  which  the  Gentile  churches  sprung — if  Antioch, 
founded  without  the  presence  of  even  one  of  the  original 
Twelve,  is  the  model,  then  apostolic  succession  has  no  foun¬ 
dation,  and  is  no  part  of  the  Christian  church.  And  suc¬ 
cession  of  ordinances,  especially  of  baptism,  if  such  succes¬ 
sion  can  be  proved  back  through  the  centuries,  either  be¬ 
gins  with  the  laymen  who  formed  the  church  at  Antioch, 
or,  if  pushed  further  back,  the  succession  breaks  down  at 
Antioch.  Jerusalem  is  not  the  model  church.  That  honor 
belongs  to  Antioch,  which  has  its  origin  and  its  character 
as  directly  from  Christ  as  Jerusalem  itself.  And  to  add  ele- 
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merits  of  one  church  to  differing  elements  belonging  to  the 
other  is  to  confound  things  which  the  Holy  Spirit  made 
and  left  separate. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  BAPTIST  HISTORY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  CEAY  VEDDER,  D.D. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  Baptist  history  of  the  past 
fifty  years,  we  must  first  of  all  gain  as  vivid  and  accurate  a 
picture  as  we  may  of  the  state  of  the  Baptist  churches  of 
America  at  the  middle  of  this  century.  Naturally  our  first 
resort  is  to  statistics,  but  we  speedily  discover  that  no 
really  trustworthy  figures  are  accessible.^  The  only  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  denomination  for  the  year  1850  are  taken 
from  the  Baptist  Almanac  for  the  following  year,  and  are 
as  follows : — 

CHURCHES  MINISTERS  MEMBERS 


Northern . 3,557  2,665  296,614 

Southern . 4)fi49  2,477  390,807 

Total . 8,406  5.142  686,807 


These  figures  are  open  to  much  suspicion.  In  a  table, 
many  times  republished,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Year-Book  for  1872,  the  following  totals  are  given  for 
the  year  1851  :  churche.s,  9,552;  ministers,  7,393;  mem¬ 
bers,  770,839.  So  great  an  increase  in  a  single  year  as  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  these  figures,  particularly  in  the 
number  of  churchesand  ministers,  appearsquite  improbable. 
We  may,  however,  take  700,000  as  approximately  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States  in  1850.  The  census 
of  that  year  returned  the  total  population  as  23,191,876. 
There  was  then,  therefore,  one  Baptist  to  about  thirty-two 

*  Until  1868,  when  the  Baptist  Publication  Society  began  issuing  the 
Year-Book,  nothing  like  oflicial  denominational  statistics  were  known, 
and  it  is  only  in  an  accommodated  sense  that  the  Year-Book  figures  since 
that  date  may  be  called  “  oflicial.” 
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persons  in  the  population — reckoning  only  those  in  full 
denominational  fellowship.  If  we  had  included  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  Baptists  in  our  computation,  the  total  number 
would  become  not  fewer  than  800,000  (the  Baptist  Almanac 
gives  815,212),  and  the  proportion  would  be  about  one  in 
twenty-nine  of  the  population.  This  was  a  very  marked 
increase  from  the  year  1800,  when  the  proportion  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  one  Baptist  to  every  fifty-three  persons, 
or  thereabouts.  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that,  in  making 
these  comparisons,  only  actual  reported  members  of  Bap¬ 
tist  churches  are  included.  If  we  computed  “adherents,” 
at  the  rate  of  three  for  each  member,  it  would  probably  be 
true  that  in  1850  one  person  in  each  eleven  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  a  Baptist  in  esse  or  in  posse. 

But  even  if  one  could  trust  these  numerical  results  as 
precisely  accurate,  they  would  give  us  a  most  inadequate 
idea  of  the  condition  of  Baptists  in  1850.  We  need  to  know 
many  facts  besides  mere  numbers.  What  was  the  measure 
of  the  piety  and  intelligence  of  these  people?  How  did  they 
compare  in  evangelistic  and  missionary  zeal  with  other 
Christian  bodies  ?  Were  they  united  in  their  efforts  or  dis¬ 
organized  by  heresy  and  faction  ?  The  answer  to  such 
questions  as  these  will  go  further  to  decide  the  strength  of 
a  denomination  than  an  array  of  figures,  however  impos¬ 
ing.  This  is  what  some  have  meant  by  saying  that  a  de¬ 
nomination  must  not  only  be  counted  but  weighed. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact,  as  we  survey  the  denom¬ 
ination  in  1850,  is,  that  it  had  just  emerged  from  a  period 
of  prolonged  and  bitter  controversies,  which  had  resulted 
in  a  number  of  schisms.  The  greatest  of  these  controver¬ 
sies  was  provoked  by  the  question  of  slavery,  and  it  natu¬ 
rally  produced  the  most  serious  division.  When  American 
Baptists  first  formed  their  denominational  societies,  this 
question  was  in  abeyance;  there  was  good  prospect  that 
slavery  would  gradually  be  abolished  in  all  the  States,  as 
VOL.  LVII.  No.  228.  3 
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it  had  already  disappeared  in  some.  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  Baptists,  therefore,  united  on  equal  terms  in  establish¬ 
ing  their  great  missionary  organizations,  and  for  some  time 
continued  to  cooperate  in  them  without  challenge  from 
either  side.  But  gradually  slavery  became  more  profitable 
in  the  South  and  more  aggressive  politically ;  at  the  same 
time  an  active  antislavery  propaganda  began  in  the  North, 
and  feeling  in  both  sections  became  embittered.  The  old 
relations  in  the  missionary  societies  rapidly  became  impos¬ 
sible,  and  in  1845  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists  parted 
company.  The  division  was  accomplished  with  as  little 
hard-feeling  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  and 
in  1850  the  denomination  had  recovered  from  the  wrench 
and  was  probably  stronger  than  ever.  It  cannot  often  be 
said  of  a  schism  that  its  effect  was  to  promote  peace  and 
harmony,  but  of  this  schism  that  is  the  truth. 

There  had  been  several  other  schisms  before  1850,  how¬ 
ever,  of  which  this  could  not  be  said.  The  movement,  be¬ 
gun  about  1827  by  Alexander  Campbell  and  others,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  Disciple  body,  was  most 
disastrous  to  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  Central  West  and 
Southwest.  This  agitation  was  especially  fitted  to  trouble 
those  churches,  not  only  because  some  of  its  prominent 
leaders  had  been  Baptists,  but  because  it  avowed  as  its 
chief  principle  that  which  has  always  been  professed  by 
Baptist  churches  as  their  fundamental  conviction:  fidelity 
to  the  exact  teaching  of  Scripture.  “  Back  to  the  church 
of  the  apostles”  was  the  war  cry,  and  it  was  one  to  stir  the 
heart  of  any  Baptist.  After  sharp  discussion,  however,  the 
majority  of  Baptist  churches  decided  that  the  proposed  doc¬ 
trines  and  practices  advocated  as  a  new  Reformation  were 
not  a  returning  to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  a  departure 
from  them ;  and  they  therefore  proceeded  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  those  who  seemed  to  them  to  walk  disorderly. 
In  the  process,  a  few  entire  associations,  many  churches, 
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and  a  large  number  of  Baptist  ministers  went  over  bodily  to 
the  “Reformation,”  and  nearly  every  church  in  the  region 
indicated  suffered  distraction  and  loss. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  churches  were  little  disturbed 
by  the  Disciple  movement,  but  they  had  troubles  of  their 
own.  The  teachings  of  William  Miller,  a  Baptist  layman 
of  Northern  New  York,  concerning  the  speedy  coming  of 
our  Lord,  led  eventually  to  the  founding  of  the  Second 
Advent  denomination,  into  which  large  numbers  of  Bap¬ 
tists  were  drawn.  The  excitement  produced  by  Miller’s 
repeated  proclamation  of  the  approaching  end  of  all  things 
mundane  had  a  most  unfavorable  effect  on  the  Baptist 
churches  of  the  East  in  the  “forties,”  and  in  1850  the  re¬ 
action  to  a  more  sober  and  healthy  state  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing  was  just  beginning.  Almost  contemporaneous  with 
this,  in  practically  the  same  region,  was  the  Anti-Masoiiic 
movement — at  first  a  social  and  political  agitation,  then  a 
strife  invading  and  distracting  the  churches.  During  the 
height  of  this  excitement  in  the  “  thirties,”  many  Baptist 
churches  were  led  to  disfellowship  all  who  would  not  re¬ 
nounce  their  connection  with  secret  societies,  and  to  refuse 
fellowship  with  other  churches  that  hesitated  to  adopt 
their  vigorous  and  rigorous  discipline. 

Xeverthele.ss,  in  .spite  of  these  difficultie.s.  Baptists  had 
continued  to  increase  with  wonderful  rapidity  in  the  “thir¬ 
ties”  and  “fortie.s,”  far  outstripping  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  (though  that  was  then  reckoned  marveloirs),  and  were 
surpassed  in  numerical  increase  by  the  Methodists  alone  of 
all  American  Christians.  This  growth  was  not  due  to  im¬ 
migration,  as  in  the  case  of  many  religious  bodies;  nor  to 
proselytisni,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  certain  others;  but  to  the 
making  of  converts  among  the  native  population.  This 
work  had  been  much  promoted  by  a  series  of  great  reviv¬ 
als  and  the  labors  of  a  number  of  so-called  “evangelists.” 
These  itinerant  preachers  were  supposed  to  have  great 
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skill  in  preaching  to  the  unconverted ;  but  that  in  which 
they  really  excelled  was  the  art  of  persuading  those  under 
conviction  of  sin,  yet  still  hesitating  and  undecided,  to 
make  a  positive  decision  to  seek  thenceforth  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness. 

As  to  the  state  of  piety  and  intelligence  among  Baptists 
in  1850,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  general  terms  that  will 
be  at  once  accurate  and  just.  In  intelligence,  they  may  be 
conceded  to  have  been  inferior  to  some  other  denominations, 
notably  to  the  Presbyterians,  inferior  to  the  standard  that 
now  obtains  among  themselves.  It  would  be  shame  to  them 
if  it  were  not  so.  If  all  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed 
by  this  generation  have  not  set  them  above  their  fathers, 
then  those  fathers  toiled  and  sacrificed  in  vain  for  unworthy 
children.  The  standard  of  piety  was  high  among  the 
Baptist  churches  of  1850.  The  fathers  believed  heartily  in 
the  fundamental  Baptist  principle  of  a  regenerate  church; 
and  candidates  for  membership  were  subjected  toathorough 
and  searching  examination  of  the  grounds  of  their  belief 
that  they  had  been  born  again.  And  in  most  cases,  the 
fathers  insisted  strenuously  that  a  profession  of  regenera¬ 
tion  should  be  avouched  by  a  godly  walk  and  conversation. 
Discipline  was  not  one  of  the  lost  arts  among  Baptist 
churches  in  the  “fifties.” 

Most  important  of  all — at  any  rate,  most  striking  of  all 
things  that  may  be  said  of  the  Baptists  of  1850 — is  the 
fact  that  they  had  unconsciously  come  to  the  beginning  of 
a  new  order  of  things.  Up  to  this  time,  or  near  it.  Baptists 
had  been  the  sect  everywhere  spoken  against — the  Islimael 
among  denominations,  every  man’s  hand  against  it,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  its  hand  against  every  man.  Before  this, 
Baptists  had  everywhere  been  few  in  numbers,  composed 
chiefly  of  what  are  contemptuously  called  “  the  common 
people,”  often  persecuted,  always  despised,  frequently  un¬ 
learned.  Now  they  had  become  the  largest  Protestant 
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body  but  one  in  the  United  States;  they  surpassed  most 
other  bodies  in  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  their  mission¬ 
ary  operations;  they  were  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  social  consequence.  In  a  word,  it  was 
actually  becoming  respectable  to  be  a  Baptist.  Only  those 
who  have  carefully  studied  the  beginnings  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation,  in  our  own  country  and  elsewhere,  can  fully  com¬ 
prehend  how  much  that  means.  Some  can  remember  com¬ 
munities  where,  since  1850,  it  was  not  quite  respectable  to 
be  a  Baptist — where  to  be  a  member  of  that  denomination 
was  to  incur  a  social  stigma  of  which  most  who  live  to-day 
have  had  no  personal  experience. 

Fifty  years  of  history — what  have  they  brought  forth 
for  the  Baptists  of  America  ?  We  are  to  consider  the  half- 
century  most  wonderful  for  the  rapidity  of  its  material  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  the  country  in 
which  this  development  has  been  unmatched  elsewhere  on 
the  globe.  To  these  five  decades  belongs  almost  wholly 
the  growth  of  the  mighty  West,  with  its  fourteen  new 
commonwealths  containing  a  greater  population  to-day 
than  the  whole  United  States  could  boast  in  1810.  Nor 
is  the  religious  development  of  this  vast  region  one  whit 
less  wonderful.  How  far  have  Baptists  kept  pace  with 
both? 

Again  let  us  have  recourse  to  statistics,  as  a  beginning. 
The  actual  population  of  the  United  States  in  1900  will 
not  be  known  until  about  a  year  hence,  when  the  results  of 
the  twelfth  census  have  been  tabulated.  The  most  careful 
estimates,  founded  to  some  extent  on  the  State  enumera¬ 
tions,  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  about  75,(XX),<X)0. 
The  latest  denominational  statistics  show  that  4,181,686 
persons  were  members  of  regular  Baptist  churches  one 
year  ago — or  something  like  one  Baptist  to  every  eighteen 
or  nineteen  of  the  population.  If  we  add  those  churches 
which,  though  not  in  full  fellowship,  may  be  fairly  said  to 
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hold  and  practice  Baptist  principles,  the  proportion  is 
about  one  in  sixteen.  If  we  add  “adherents,” — those  con¬ 
nected  with  Baptist  families,  congregations,  Sunday-schools, 
— one  person  in  every  seven  or  eight  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  may  be  reckoned  a  Baptist  in  sentiment. 

In  the  way  of  numerical  increase,  what  could  be  more 
gratifying  to  a  religious  body?  The  population  has  in¬ 
creased  about  three  and  one-third-fold  during  the  last  half- 
century,  while,  in  the  same  time.  Baptists  have  increased 
in  numbers  almost  six-fold — nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the 
population. 

This  is  the  counting ;  now  for  the  weighing.  Has  the 
increase  in  piety,  in  intelligence,  in  wealth,  in  missionary 
zeal,  kept  pace  with  this  growth  of  numbers?  In  many  of 
these  particulars,  if  not  in  all,  it  is  possible  to  answer  the 
question  with  an  emphatic.  Yes.  It  is,  in  truth,  speaking 
soberly  to  say  that  the  numerical  increase  of  Baptists  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years  is  the  least  striking  feature  of  their 
history.  To  present  the  subject  with  any  approach  to  ade¬ 
quate  fulness  would  require  a  volume;  but  it  is  possible, 
even  within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  this,  to  indicate 
the  facts  that  warrant  this  assertion. 

Consider  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  progress  in  educa¬ 
tion  made  by  the  denomination  in  fifty  years.  In  1850 
Baptists  had  in  the  East  five  institutions  of  collegiate 
grade:  Brown  University  (1764),  Waterville  College  (now 
Colby  University,  1818),  Madison  University  (chartered 
1846,  but  founded  in  1819),  Columbian  University  (1821), 
and  Lewisburg  University  (1846).  Most  of  these  names 
were  prophecies,  which  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled;  there 
was  not  then,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  deserved  the  name  of  University.  The  combined 
buildings  and  endowments  of  the  five  institutions  named 
would  be  considered  in  these  days  not  too  large  a  “plant” 
for  one  good  academy.  There  were,  in  addition,  two  theo- 
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logical  seminaries, — that  at  Hamilton  (1817)  and  the  New¬ 
ton  Theological  Institution  (1825).  West  and 

South  there  were  sixteen  other  institutions^  of  nominally 
collegiate  grade  (several  of  which  were  not  in  reality  above 
academic),  all  struggling  to  keep  the  breath  of  life  within 
them,  all  practically  unendowed.  Possibly  I  have  over¬ 
looked  some  institution  that  then  had  a  name  to  live,  but 
had  little  else,  and  soon  ceased  to  have  even  that.  There 
are  no  statistics  of  these  schools,  but  it  is  hazarding  little 
to  say  that  the  total  invested  funds  of  all  would  not  have 
exceeded  $500,000.  There  was  at  this  time  no  theological 
institution  in  the  West,  but  a  theological  department  was 
maintained  at  several  of  the  colleges  for  the  instruction  of 
candidates  for  the  Baptist  ministry.^ 

The  provision  for  academic  education  was  even  more 
scanty  in  1850.  It  is  true  that  of  existing  Baptist  acade¬ 
mies  nine  were  established  prior  to  that  year,  and  that  an 
unknown  number  had  been  begun  and  had  come  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end  before  that  date,  but  in  their  beginnings  at  least 
most  of  these  academies  were  private  schools  and  are  not 
at  the  middle  of  the  century  to  be  reckoned  among  denom¬ 
inational  facilities  for  education. 

The  year  1850  marks  the  beginning  of  a  really  great 
work  in  the  foundation  and  equipment  of  schools  of  learning 
by  Baptists.  The  following  decade  saw  the  establishment 
of  twenty-three  colleges  and  two  theological  seminaries, 
beginning  with  the  two  institutions  at  Rochester.  In  the 
“sixties”  three  more  seminaries  were  founded,  thus  com¬ 
pleting  the  denominational  provision  for  theological  edu- 

*  These  are:  Baylor  College  and  Baylor  University  (both  1845), 
Denison  (1831),  Franklin  (1834),  Georgetown  (1829),  Howard  (1841), 
Kalamazoo  (1833),  Limestone  (S.  C.  1845),  Mercer  (1837),  Richmond 
(1832),  Shurtleflf  (1827),  Southern  Female  College  (two  of  same  name, 
both  Ala.  1842,  1843),  Southwestern  Baptist  University  (Tenn.  1845), 
Wake  Forest  (1843),  William  Jewell  (1849). 

*  These  have  all  been  discontinued  except  the  one  at  Shurtleff . 
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cation,  but  only  eight  colleges  were  added,  three  of  which 
were  schools  for  the  freedmen  established  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  last  three  decades  have  been  the  period 
of  most  rapid  increase  in  educational  facilities.  The  “seven¬ 
ties”  saw  the  addition  of  fourteen  colleges,  of  which  six 
were  for  the  freedmen;  in  the  “eighties”  twelve  colleges 
were  established,  only  one  of  which  was  for  the  colored 
race ;  and  fifteen  colleges  have  been  added  during  the  last 
ten  years,  including  the  greatest  of  all  Baptist  institutions, 
— the  University  of  Chicago. 

But  here  again  weighing  is  no  less  necessary  than  count¬ 
ing,  for  the  mere  multiplying  of  institutions  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  educational  progress.  It  is  not  needful  to  deny, 
rather  would  one  affirm,  that  good  judgment  has  not 
always  been  characteristic  of  those  who  brought  these 
schools  into  being.  But  whatever  lack  of  wisdom  Baptists 
have  shown  in  the  founding  of  denominational  colleges, 
the  one  thing  that  is  not  shown  is  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  higher  education.  And  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  a  Baptist  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  record. 
The  zeal  to  found,  has  in  most  cases  been  followed  by 
the  zeal  to  endow,  new  institutions.  Of  the  ninety-two 
schools  of  collegiate  grade  now  existing,  it  is  true  that 
fifty-three  are  wholly  without  endowment;  but  on  exam¬ 
ination  it  proves  that  these  are  mainly  of  three  classes: 
Schools  very  recently  founded,  schools  for  the  freedmen,  and 
Southern  schools  for  young  women — which  last  have 
always  depended  for  support  on  the  tuition  fees  received 
from  their  patrons,  like  the  “seminaries”  for  young  women 
in  the  North.  All  but  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  unen¬ 
dowed  colleges  come  under  one  of  these  heads. 

But  it  is  still  true  that  the  movement  to  secure  adequate 
endowment  for  these  institutions  has  been  comparatively 
recent.  The  earliest  educational  statistics  are  found  in  the 
Baptist  Year-Book  for  1872.  According  to  this  table,  there 
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were  then  nine  theological  schools  (two  of  them  departments 
in  colleges),  with  endowments  amounting  to  $1,069,000  (an 
average  of  over  $150,000  each  for  the  seminaries  proper), 
and  other  property  worth  $823,000.  There  were  twenty- 
eight  colleges,  with  a  total  endowment  of  $2,317,954  (an 
average  of  less  than  $100,000  each),  and  other  property 
valued  at  $2,664,000.  There  is  no  report  of  academic  in¬ 
stitutions,  but  such  a  report  appears  the  following  year 
(1873).  Thirty-one  institutions  are  named  (some  of  which 
have  since  been  transferred  to  the  collegiate  list),  of  which 
three  had  endowments  aggregating  but  $65,000,  and  the 
rest  were  utterly  unendowed ;  the  whole  number  reporting 
property  valued  at  $1,203,700. 

The  statistics  for  1880  show  an  advance  that  is  highly 
gratifying,  but  hardly  surprising.  There  are  now  reported 
eight  theological  schools,  with  endowments  of  $1,337,826, 
and  property  amounting  to  $1,751,204;  thirty-one  colleges, 
with  $3,243,640  in  endowments,  and  other  property  valued 
at  $7,336,074 ;  forty-nine  schools  of  academic  grade,  with 
$422,235  endowment,  and  $2,570,100  in  other  property. 
In  the  next  decade  the  advance  is  yet  more  notable.  In 
1890  the  tables  show  seven  seminaries  with  endowments 
almost  double  those  of  1872  ($2,069,801),  while  the  other 
property  very  little  exceeded  that  reported  in  1872  ($946,- 
134).  This  last  rather  surprising  item  proves,  on  analysis, 
to  be  due  to  more  conservative  estimates  of  the  value  of 
the  property.  For  example,  Newton  reported  buildings 
and  other  property  to  the  value  of  $400,000  in  1872,  but  in 
1890  these  are  set  down  at  only  $126,300.  There  are  also 
tabulated  returns  from  thirty-one  colleges,  with  endow¬ 
ments  of  $5,596,771,  and  other  property  worth  $4,831,800; 
thirty-two  schools  for  women  only,  having  $668,577  in 
endowment,  and  $2,071,038  in  general  property;  46  acade¬ 
mies  with  $758,600  endowments  and  $1,860,918  in  prop¬ 
erty;  besides  17  schools  for  the  freedmen  and  Indians,  with 
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only  nominal  endowments,  amounting  in  all  to  $54,600, 
and  other  property  valued  at  $802,325. 

But  it  is  in  the  last  ten  years  that  the  really  surprising 
progress  has  been  made.  The  endowment  of  the  seminar¬ 
ies  has  reached  $2,586,065,  and  their  other  property  is  val¬ 
ued  at  $2,244,051.  Here  the  greatest  increase  has  been  in 
providing  adequate  material  facilities,  in  buildings,  librar¬ 
ies,  etc.  The  Universities  and  colleges  now  report  endow¬ 
ments  of  $14,442,807,  and  other  property  to  the  amount  of 
$15,249,058.  Even  subtracting  the  large  sums  credited  to 
the  University  of  Chicago,  it  is  found  that  both  endow- 
ments  and  other  property  have  been  just  about  doubled 
during  the  past  decade.  The  academies  now  have  endow¬ 
ments  of  $1,414,473,  and  other  equipment  worth  $3,414,473 
— sums  miserably  inadequate  to  their  needs,  it  is  true,  but 
nevertheless  marking  an  immense  advance. 

It  would  be  less  than  just  not  to  point  out  that  a  chief  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  progress  has  been  the  agency  of  the  American 
Baptist  Education  Society,  organized  in  1888,  and  the  grants 
made  through  this  society  by  a  single  Baptist,  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller.  What  he  has  given  personally,  and  what 
his  gifts  have  impelled  others  to  contribute,  together  con¬ 
stitute  the  major  part  of  the  increased  endowments  of  the 
past  decade. 

Altogether,  American  Baptists  have  to-day  invested  in 
their  educational  institutions  the  enormous  sum  of  $44,000,- 
000,  of  which  fully  half  is  in  productive  endowments.  And 
almost  the  whole  of  this  is  the  accumulation  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  But,  not  only  has  there  been  this  great  material 
development,  the  standard  of  education  has  also  risen  pro¬ 
portionally ;  educational  ideals  and  educational  methods 
are  far  higher  than  a  generation  ago, — so  much  higher  that 
work  that  made  a  man  a  valedictorian  when  some  of  us 
were  students  would  not  insure  his  graduation  to-day.  In 
all  that  constitutes  a  liberal  education,  as  well  as  profes- 
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sional  and  technical,  Brown  University  in  the  East  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  West  must  now  be  reckoned 
as  standing  among  the  very  first  American  Universities. 
And  Baptist  colleges,  attempting  the  less  ambitious  task  of 
giving  to  young  men  only  that  course  in  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  that  is  crowned  by  the  baccalaureate  degree,  are  to¬ 
day,  as  they  have  been  from  the  first,  fully  abreast  of  the 
more  famous  institutions.  Man  for  man,  these  colleges 
have  always  sent  out  graduates  iii  every  way  as  well 
equipped  as  those  that  have  gone  from  the  most  renowned 
halls  of  learning;  and  in  the  hard  push  of  life  it  has  not 
often  been  their  alumni  who  have  gone  to  the  wall. 

How  far  have  the  people  taken  advantage  of  these  facili¬ 
ties?  This  may  be  quickly  answered.  In  1872  there  were 
in  all  Baptist  schools  2,457  students;  in  1873  there  were 
also  4,247  academic  students, — making  a  total  of  6,704.  In 
1880  there  were  9,524;  in  1890  the  number  had  risen  to 
20,541,  while  in  1900  it  is  reported  as  38,020.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gratifying  than  to  see  the  eagerness  of  the 
youth  of  this  denomination,  and  outside  of  it,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  increased  facilities  for  education  that  have 
been  provided. 

If  I  have  given  so  much  space  to  educational  develop¬ 
ment,  it  is  because  this  is  really  the  most  impressive  thing 
in  the  Baptist  history  of  the  past  fifty'  years.  It  is  time  to 
give  our  attention  to  the  advance  in  missionary  zeal  that  has 
marked  the  same  period.  Let  us  first  consider  the  progress 
of  foreign  missions,  so  far  as  it  is  marked  by  definite  re¬ 
sults.  In  1850  there  were  in  Baptist  Asiatic  missions  69 
churches,  with  7,521  members;  by  i860  they  had  increased 
to  278  churches,  with  15,614  members  ;  in  1870  these  had 
become  372  churches,  and  18,740  members;  in  1890  there 
were  743  churches  and  75,844  members — a  rate  of  increase 
seldom,  if  ever,  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion;  and  for  1900  the  figures  are:  churches  844,  members 
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1 15,929.  In  recent  years  African  missions  have  been  added, 
with  12  churches  and  1,925  members.  This  survey  does 
not  include  missions  to  the  nominally  Christian  lands  of 
Europe.  In  1850  there  were  in  such  missions  59  churches 
and  3,038  members,  of  which  number  2,800  were  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  ten  times  that  number  of  Baptists  are  now 
reported  (28,641).  Since  that  time  there  have  been  many 
fluctuations  in  the  fortunes  of  these  missions,  some  having 
been  abandoned  altogether,  others  pursued  fitfully,  so  that 
comparison  by  decades  would  be  misleading  without  elab¬ 
orate  explanation  of  the  figures.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
1900  there  are  reported  in  connection  with  European  Bap¬ 
tist  missions  951  churches  and  105,117  members. 

If  we  consider  the  advance  in  the  annual  gifts  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  for  this  work,  as  a  practical  mark  of  increase 
in  zeal,  results  are  not  greatly  different.  In  1850  the  total 
receipts  of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  were  $87,537;  i860  they  had 

risen  to  $132,426;  in  1870  they  were  $196,897,  and  in  1890, 
$252,677.  Then  there  was  a  great  leap  to  $415,144  in 
1890,  which  has  become  $626,844  in  1900. 

In  five  decades,  therefore,  the  members  of  these  mission¬ 
ary  churches  have  doubled  nearly  four  times,  and  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  society  has  doubled  three  times.  In  the  same 
period  the  supporters  of  the  society  have* hardly  doubled 
twice.  The  growth  of  the  denomination  in  missionary  zeal, 
and  in  the  fruitfulness  of  its  work,  has  far  outstripped  its 
progress  in  mere  numbers.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  much 
more  might  have  been  accomplished,  but  the  bitter  re¬ 
proaches  of  their  denomination  in  which  writers  and  speak¬ 
ers  sometimes  indulge  might  well  be  .softened  in  view  of 
these  facts. 

If  now  we  turn  to  home  mis.sions,  we  meet  the  initial 
difficulty,  that  it  is  not  po.ssible  to  compute  numerically 
the  results  of  this  work  on  the  growth  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion,  because  the  churches  establi.shed  by  the  agency  of  this 
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society  have  soon  taken  their  places  in  the  regular  statis¬ 
tical  column  of  the  denomination,  and  have  no  longer  been 
reckoned  separately.  We  can  for  the  most  part  only  apply 
the  financial  tests,  and  assume  a  fairly  constant  rate  of  fruit¬ 
fulness.  In  1850  the  total  income  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  was  $25,201;  by  i860  it  had  nearly 
doubled  ($44,678) ;  but  after  the  Civil  War  a  great  advance 
was  made,  largely  on  account  of  the  new  interest  felt  in  the 
freedmen’s  work,  and  the  income;  became  $144,032.  Since 
then  a  constant  and  large  rate  of  increase  has  been  main¬ 
tained:  in  1880  the  income  rose  to  $217,093;  by  1890  it 
became  $375,254,  and  in  1900  it  is  returned  at  $461,801. 
In  1850  there  were  no  laborers  employed,  a  number  that 
has  gradually  risen  to  1,092.  In  the  fifty  years  just  closed, 
4,605  churches  have  been  organized  by  the  agents  of  this 
society — nearly  one-tenth  of  the  net  increase  of  Baptist 
churches  in  the  whole  United  States  during  that  period. 

Thus  far  I  have  given  facts  relating  only  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  Northern  Societies.  Similar  facts  are  not  ac¬ 
cessible  regarding  the  work  done  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  No  statistics  regarding  foreign  missions  can 
be  discovered  by  me  prior  to  1890,  in  which  year  there 
were  1,338  members  reported,  which  have  increased  in  a 
single  decade  to  5,347.  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Board  regularly  increased  up  to  1890,  when  they 
reached  $149,584;  since  then  there  has  been  a  decided  fall¬ 
ing-off  every  year  ($109,267  reported  in  1900).  The  Home 
Mission  Board  reported  contributions  of  $16,200  in  1880, 
$69,398  in  1890,  and  $61,200  in  1900.  Inasmuch  as  the 
work  only  began  in  1850,  and  was  not  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted  before  1880,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  missionary 
operations  of  the  Southern  churches  shows  an  excess  over 
that  of  the  Northern  societies. 

Has  the  denomination  increased  in  wealth  as  rapidly  as 
in  numbers  during  the  half-century?  We  have  inadequate 
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means  of  answering  this  question  with  the  definiteness  de¬ 
sirable,  since  facts  of  the  sort  required  were  not  recorded 
until  a  comparatively  late  day.  The  first  attempt  to 
gather  and  tabulate  the  general  financial  statistics  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  was  made  in  the  Year-Book  for  1880.  A  good 
measure  of  the  increase  of  denominational  wealth  is  the 
valuation  of  church  property.  In  1885  this  was  $26,685,- 
959;  in  1890  the  figures  rose  to  $58,162,367 — part  of  which 
increase  was  doubtless  due  to  the  better  gathering  of  the 
facts.  In  1900  there  is  reported  $86,648,982.  Another 
fair  measure  is  the  annual  expenditure  in  maintaining  pub¬ 
lic  worship.  This  in  1885  was  $4,702,381 ;  in  1890  it  was 
$6,900,266,  and  for  1900  the  figures  are  $9,622,066.  Another 
measure  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  zeal,  is  the  total  contribu¬ 
tions  for  missionary  purposes:  in  1885,  $661,166;  in  1890, 
$1,092,571;  and  in  1900,  $1,123,839.  The  totals  of  contri¬ 
butions  for  all  purposes  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  the 
most  satisfactory  test  of  relative  ability  to  give.  In  1885 
these  were  $6,579,872,  in  1890  $10,199,259;  and  in  1900 
$12,348,527.  Allowing  for  the  imperfect  gathering  of  facts 
at  first,  it  would  appear  that  the  property  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  has  tripled  within  fifteen  years,  while  its  annual  con¬ 
tributions  for  all  purposes  have  more  than  doubled.  In  the 
same  time  the  membership  has  increased  about  sixty  per 
cent.  Applying  every  practicable  test,  we  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  denomination  has  increased  in  wealth  fully 
twice  as  fast  as  in  numbers. 

We  can,  by  way  of  conclusion,  only  glance  briefly  at  a 
few  other  evidences  that  the  denominational  progress  of 
the  last  fifty  years  has  not  been  only,  or  even  chiefly,  nu¬ 
merical.  In  nothing  has  there  been  a  more  striking  ad¬ 
vance  than  in  work  among  the  young.  The  Sunday-school 
work,  whose  beginnings  are  traceable  to  the  first  years  of 
the  century,  has  had  its  greatest  development  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  and  in  all  its  phases  has  far  surpassed  the  most 
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optimistic  forecast  of  a  half-century  ago.  That  which  is 
called  par  excellence  the  young  people’s  movement — the 
separate  organization  of  young  Christians  in  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  churches,  for  better  instruction  and  train¬ 
ing — is  almost  wholly  the  growth  of  the  past  two  decades. 
True,  societies  of  young  people,  of  varied  forms,  may  be 
found  here  and  there  in  Baptist  churches,  as  in  those  of 
other  denominations,  even  back  of  the  “fifties.”  There 
was  nothing  that  may  be  called  a  “movement”  until  the 
organization  of  the  first  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in 
1881;  and  the  success,  immediate  and  overwhelming,  of 
this  particular  form  of  society,  showed  that  its  founder  had 
seized  and  made  a  new  and  practical  application  of  certain 
valuable  principles. 

Among  Baptists,  as  among  certain  other  denominations, 
different  opinions  were  held  from  the  first  regarding  this 
society.  Some  desired  an  organization  exclusively  denom¬ 
inational,  and  others  believed  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  instruction  of  Baptist  young  people  in  the 
distinctive  principles  of  their  churches,  while  still  others 
were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  Christian  Phideavor  So¬ 
ciety  and  its  larger  fellowships.  In  the  “eighties”  there 
was  a  controversy  of  increasing  bitterness  over  this  question 
which  finally  reached  such  proportions  as -to  threaten  a 
new  schism.  Finally  a  plan  was  devised  that,  beyond 
most  compromises,  satisfied  all  the  disputants.  The  form 
of  society  to  be  adopted  in  any  church  was  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  church  itself, — the  only  possible  way  under 
the  Baptist  polity, — but  all  Baptist  young  people,  however 
organized,  or  if  organized,  were  invited  to  unite  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  organization  known  as  the  Baptist  Young  People’s 
Union  of  America,  which  was  duly  constituted  by  a  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Chicago,  in  July,  1891.  This  society  claims 
no  authority  over  local  bodies,  and  gives  no  official  aj> 
proval  to  any  form  of  society,  but  recommends  a  system  of 
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training  in  the  Scriptures,  in  missions,  and  in  denomina- 
tional  principles  and  history,  to  the  benefits  of  which  it 
welcomes  all.  There  are  now  about  700,000  Baptist  young 
people  in  affiliation  with  this  union,  and  all  controversy 
over  the  movement  has  vanished.  The  present  importance 
of  this  work  is  known  to  be  great,  but  few  adequately  ap¬ 
preciate  its  vast  future  possibilities. 

Another  element  of  progress  is  the  settlement  of  con¬ 
troversies  of  long  standing,  to  the  great  promotion  of 
denominational  peace  and  unity.  The  formation  of  the 
American  Bible  Union,  in  1850,  so  far  from  proving  a  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem  that  had  vexed  Baptists  from  1835 
(when  the  American  Bible  Society  refused  further  appro¬ 
priations  for  correctly  translated  versions  of  the  Scriptures), 
had  rendered  the  problems  yet  more  insoluble.  No  strife 
within  the  denomination  has  been  so  bitter,  none  has  left 
scars  so  deep,  as  that  which  prevailed  in  the  “fifties”  and 
“sixties,”  and  even  later,  over  the  English  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Bible  Convention  of  1883  at  Sara¬ 
toga — on  the  whole  the  most  representative  and  weighty 
gathering  of  Baptists  ever  held — consigned  this  controversy 
also  to  the  limbo  of  things  that  have  been,  and  no  serious 
question  has  since  risen  to  trouble  and  divide  the  denomi¬ 
nation.  The  close  of  this  half-century  sees  Baptists  not 
only  greater,  richer,  wiser,  better  organized,  but  more 
united,  than  at  any  previous  time  in  their  history. 

It  sees  them  also  enjoying  greatly  improved  relations 
with  other  denominations — convictions  respected,  distinc¬ 
tive  principles  better  understood,  and  in  cases  not  a  few 
tacitly  admitted  or  even  accepted.  Controversy  has  nearly 
disappeared,  jealousy  is  less  frequently  manifested.  Mutual 
respect,  comity,  cooperation,  are  the  rule ;  and  if  the  organic 
union  of  all  Christians,  of  which  some  have  prophesied, 
must  be  regarded  by  the  sober-minded  as  “such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  on,”  some  form  of  federation  in  evangel- 
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istic  and  missionary  effort  is  certainly  one  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  coming  century. 

Certain  counter-currents  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
this  study  of  Baptist  progress.  The  unity  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  in  its  doctrinal  and  practical  teaching  has  been  the 
boast  of  its  members  and  the  wonder  of  others.  Apparently 
a  rope  of  sand,  each  church  independent  of  every  other  in 
theory,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  practice,  it  has  not  been 
the  inferior  in  coherence  of  bodies  that  have  a  strong  cen¬ 
tralized  government.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek : 
it  has  been  the  close  adherence  of  the  Baptist  churches  to 
their  understanding  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  loyal  acceptance  of  this  teaching  as  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  in  all  matters  of  religion.  It  is  not  putting  it  too 
strongly  to  say  that  Baptists  from  the  beginning  of  their 
separate  history  have  been  fully  conscious  that  they  had 
no  justification  for  a  separate  existence  except  this  loyalty 
to  what  they  believed  the  Scriptures  to  teach,  their  con¬ 
viction  that  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  at  all  cost.  But  the  last  decades  of  the  closing 
century  have  seen  a  very  considerable  weakening  among 
them  of  this  conviction,  some  important  modifications  of 
their  understanding  of  what  the  Scriptures  are  and  what 
they  teach.  If  this  weakening  should  become  general, 
there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  denominational  disintegra¬ 
tion.  The  historian  can  only  record  what  has  been  and 
what  is;  to  tell  what  shall  be  is  the  office  of  the  prophet. 

.\s  has  already  been  implied,  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  discipline  maintained  among  Baptist  churches,  as 
serious  as  it  is  great.  In  the  majority  of  churches  in  the 
cities,  exclusions  are  practically  unknown  except  for 
some  notorious  wickedness.  Even  in  cases  of  notorious 
wickedness,  there  is  often  complete  immunity  for  the 
offender.  Little  serious  attempt  is  made  to  exercise  over¬ 
sight  of  the  lives  of  members,  and  to  hold  them  to  account- 
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ability  for  departures  from  even  a  moderate  standard  of 
Christian  ethics.  The  place  of  exclusion  has  been  taken 
by  a  new  practice,  called  “dropping,”  by  which  is  meant 
the  simple  erasure  of  a  name  from  the  roll  of  membership, 
no  stigma  of  any  kind  attaching  to  the  person  so  dropped, 
with  no  inquiry,  no  charges,  and  of  course  no  examination 
or  trial.  This  growing  practice  threatens  to  become  uni¬ 
versal  in  much  less  than  another  lialf-ceiUury,  with  results 
on  the  spiritual  efficiency  of  the  churches  and  the  personal 
piety  of  their  members  that  cannot  fail  to  be  most  disastrous. 
Nothing  can  explain  such  disuse  of  discipline  but  a  gen¬ 
eral  weakening  of  moral  fiber.  This  is  a;i  alarming  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  goes  far  to  offset  all  that  has  been  recorded 
of  material  and  spiritual  progress. 

There  has  been  a  notable  change  in  the  character  of 
preaching,  and  in  the  methods  of  church  work,  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  In  these  things,  however.  Baptists  are  in 
no  way  peculiar;  they  have  but  shared  iii  the  change  that 
has  come  over  American  Christianity  as  .a  whole,  and  it  is 
only  the  conservative  that  views  all  change  with  alarm 
who  will  see  necessary  evil  in  this  change.  One  important 
result  is,  however,  worthy  of  specific  niention.  Owing  to 
the  increasing  infrequency  of  revivals,  and  the  decline  of 
the  older  evangelism,  the  majority  of  the  converts  are  now 
received  into  the  churches  through  the  Sunday-school  and 
the  young  people’s  .society;  the  conversion  of  adults  be¬ 
comes  with  every  decade  increasingly  rare.  It  is  yet  too 
soon  to  measure  the  effects  of  this  great  change  upon  de¬ 
nominational  life  and  character. 

Another  striking  result  of  the  past  fifty  years  has  been 
the  great  development  of  the  denominational  societies. 
These,  nominally  the  creatures  and  servants  of  the 
churches,  have  become  in  fact  great  independent  corpora¬ 
tions  that  control  the  churches,  so  far  as  their  united 
efforts  in  missionary  and  educational  enterprises  are  con- 
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cerned.  The  annual  meetings  of  these  societies  are  in  the- 
OT)'  composed  of  delegations  from  the  supporting  churches; 
in  fact  they  are  mass  meetings  composed  of  any  who  care 
to  attend.  The  officials  seldom  have  any  trouble  in  direct¬ 
ing  such  a  meeting  into  any  channel  agreeable  to  them. 
The  officials  are  men  of  high  character  and  practical  wis¬ 
dom,  and  the  affairs  of  the  corporations  have  been  most 
wisely  managed ;  but  the  inevitable  result  of  the  system 
has  been  a  growing  estrangement  of  the  churches  from  the 
societies  and  the  work  that  they  represent.  Year  by  year 
the  difficulty  becomes  greater,  and  just  how  it  is  to  be  sur- 
niouiitefl  is  the  greatest  problem  the  Baptist  denomination 
has  at  present  to  solve.  A  sentiment  is  growing  in  favor 
of  tfie  nnilication  of  Baptist  societies  into  something  re¬ 
sembling  tl’.e  old  Triennial  Convention,  and  the  making 
of  this  Convention  a  .strictly  delegated  body,  so  that  all  the 
denominational  enterprises  shall  be  one  more,  in  fact  and 
not  in  theory  only,  subordinated  to  the  churches.  Whether 
this  sentiment  will  prevail  is  one  of  the  questions  that  the 
Twentieth  Century  must  be  left  to  decide. 

What  manner  of  men  ought  they  to  be  who  enter  upon 
the  great  opportunities  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  in¬ 
heritors  of  such  a  history?  What  boundless  possibilities  of 
growth,  of  achievement,  lie  before  them!  How  much 
Bapti.sts  may  and  should  do  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God !  How  great  will  be  their  condemnation 
if,  having  this  wealth  of  opportunity  in  their  hands,  they 
squander  it  selfishly,  or  slothfully  fail  to  make  of  the  ten 
talents  intrusted  to  them  other  ten  that  they  may  present 
with  joy  to  their  Lord  at  his  coming ! 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  TITLE  “THE  SON  OF  MAN.” 

BY  PROKKSSOR  MUTTON  G,  EVANS,  D.D. 

According  to  the  Gospels,  Jesus  selected  the  title  “th 
vSon  of  man”  as  appropriate  to  himself.  Only  twice isi 
used  by  another  than  Jesus,  and  both  are  probably  quoti 
tions.  Outside  of  the  Gospels  it  is  found  onlyinStt 
phen’s  prayer,  for  the  phrase  “son  of  man”  in  John' 
Apocalypse  does  not  refer  to  Jesus,  but  to  the  “one  likeni 
to  a  son  of  man”  of  Daniel’s  vision. 

The  frequency  of  the  Messianic  name  “the  Son  of  man' 
in  the  Gospels  and  its  absence  from  the  Epistles  have oftei 
been  noticed,  and  the  inference  drawn,  that  Paul’s  silenc 
is  due  to  ignorance  of  such  a  title  for  Jesus.  Assumini 
Paul’s  ignorance,  the  conclusion  is  reached,  that  no  sud 
Messianic  title  was  current  in  the  apostle’s  lifetime, ani 
that  therefore  the  representation  of  the  evangelists  is  nj 
historical.  Arguments  drawn  from  the  processes  of  his 
torical  and  literary  criticism  have  of  late  been  freely  use 
to  show  that  this  old  conjecture  is  the  true  solution  of  th 
I)roblem.  P'or  example,  it  is  urged  that  Paul  could  no 
have  known  the  term  “the  Son  of  man”  as  a  Messianii 
name ;  else  he  would  have  used  it,  rather  than  the  term 
“the  la.st  Adam,”  “the  second  man,”  and  “the  man  froii 
heaven”  (i  Cor.  xv.  45),  in  order  to  describe  the  ideal  bn 
inanity  of  Jesus;  and  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  when 
the  title  occurs  are  .so  manipulated  as  to  exclude  alnios 
all  of  them  from  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  Some  of  the  pas 
sages  are  rejected  because  of  their  “evident  secondan 
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chaiacter”;  others  are  eliminated  as  “apostolic  interpreta¬ 
tions”;  others  are  bluntly  called  “  unhistorical  ” ;  and  the 
test  are  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  the  supposed  Aramaic 
original  bar-nash^  which  means  simply  “man”  or  “a 
jan,”  The  last  proposition  is  maintained  by  insisting 
that  Jesus  spoke  Aramaic,  and  that  to  know  what  Jesus 
said,  the  present  Greek  version  must  be  translated  into 
.Aramaic. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Jesus  spoke  Aramaic, — 
and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  denying  it, — the  neces- 
sar)'  inference  is  not,  that  he  must  have  used  the  original 
of  the  Greek  phrase  “the  Son  of  man”  in  the  sense  of 
“man”  or  “a  man.”  Competent  Aramaic  scholars  hold 
that  the  indefinite  bar-nash  could  not  have  been  translated 
into  the  definite  Greek  6  u/ov  rov  avOpuiirov^  but  that  this 
Greek  name  must  have  been  equally  definite  in  the  Ara¬ 
maic. 

Lietzmann  has  given  the  most  thorough  recent  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  title,  and  has  reached  the  conclusion,  that  its 
first  traces  appear  in  Marcion,  among  the  Ophites  and  in 
thelgnatian  Epistles;  that  it  was  a  technical  term  of  Hel¬ 
lenistic  theology,  which  miglit  possibly  have  been  formed 
in  Jewish  circles ;  and  that  the  early  Greek  communities 
borrowed  the  formula  to  designate  Jesus.  This  view  sug¬ 
gests  more  questions  than  it  answers.  Lietzmann  has  not 
satisfactorily  answered  two  pertinent  questions.  What  led 
to  the  coinage  of  the  Greek  title?  In  the  face  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  pushes  our  Greek  Gospels  back  of  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  how  does  it  happen  that  they  con¬ 
tain  the  title  seventy-eight  times,  reckoning  duplicates? 

Until  more  cogent  reasons  have  been  given,  than  have 
hitherto  been  adduced,  for  denying  the  historicity  of  the 
Jiame“the  Son  of  man”  in  the  Gospels,  the  student  of 
the  New  Testament  may  continue  to  investigate  the  title 
as  a  source  of  information  for  Jesus’  self-consciousness. 
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Granting  that  Jesus  used  the  title,  the  question  is,  What  " 
significance  did  he  attach  to  it? 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  New  Testament  theology  to  find 
in  the  name  “the  Son  of  man”  a  reference  to  Jesus’  inti, 
mate  and  inalienable  relation  to  human  nature.  Students 
differ  as  to  the  exact  idea  he  intended  to  convey,  but  they 
agree  that  it  must  be  gotten  from  the  words  “  man  ”  or 
“son  of  man.”  “Man”  and  “son  of  man ”  are  most fre*  ' 
quently  used  in  Hebrew  as  perfect  synonyms.  But  inter¬ 
preters  commonly  make  “son  of  man”  a  stronger  term 
than  “man,”  and  with  some  show  of  reason.  “Son  of”  is  ; 
an  orientalism  meaning  “  related  to.”  That  is,  a  man  may  ! 
have  a  certain  quality  so  marked  as  to  be  appropriately  ^ 
called  the  son  of  that  quality ;  for  example,  son  of  folly, 
son  of  peace,  son  of  perdition.  The  figure  is  natural, 
since  .sons  partake  of  the  nature  of  parents,  and  if  a  man 
has  peace  for  father,  he  must  be  preeminently  a  man  of 
peace.  So,  it  is  argued,  the  phrase  “the  Son  of  man” 
suggests  that  the  one  to  whom  it  is  applied  must  possess 
in  a  high  degree  the  attributes  of  humanity.  Schleier- 
macher,  however,  saw  the  necessity  of  importing  more  in¬ 
to  the  title  than  a  mere  claim  of  participation  in  human 
nature.  “  Its  application  would  have  been  pointless,  how. 
ever,  had  he  not  used  it  in  a  sense  inapplicable  to  other 
men ;  and  it  was  pregnant  with  reference  to  the  distinctive 
differences  between  him  and  them.”  The  difficulty  lies 
in  detecting  the  “distinctive  differences,”  and  views  vary 
from  the  slightest  to  the  most  marked  difference  conceiva¬ 
ble.  Thus,  Grotius  and  many  subsequent  interpreters 
think  that  Jesus  meant  to  intimate  that  he  thought  noth¬ 
ing  human  alien  from  himself  {r/ui  nihil  hutnani  a  se  alu 
enum  putat)^  and  Neander  supposed  that  Jesus  assumed 
the  name,  “  because  he  had  appeared  as  man ;  because  he 
belonged  to  mankind;  because  he  had  done  such  great 
things  even  for  human  nature;  because  he  was  to  glorify 
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that  nature ;  because  he  was  himself  the  realized  ideal  of 
humanity.”  All  these  conceptions  are  true,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  of  them  was  consciously  in  Je¬ 
sus’ mind,  when  he  used  the  title  “the  Son  of  man.” 
They  are  too  abstract  and  philosophic  in  tone  to  harmonize 
well  with  his  usual  mode  of  speech. 

Another  method  of  attacking  the  problem  is  to  consider 
the  title  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  Jesus’  self-testimony  as 
revealed  in  the  Gospels.  He  usually  appealed  to  the  Old 
Testament  in  confirmation  of  his  claims  and  of  his  method 
of  work.  He  knew  that  Israel’s  history  was  a  preparation 
for  himself,  and  that  its  literature  gave  intimations  of  his 
person  and  mission.  It  is  a  priori  probable,  then,  that 
the  phrase  “  the  Son  of  man  ”  has  a  history,  and  that  the 
ideas  Jesus  intended  to  convey  are  older  than  himself.  We 
know',  also,  that,  while  he  borrowed  from  the  past,  he  put 
into  borrow’ed  terms  a  significance  hitherto  little  appre¬ 
ciated,  or  altogether  unknown.  Maybe  the  formula  “the 
Son  of  man  ”  was  transfigured  in  a  way  analogous  to  his 
transfiguration  of  the  familiar  term  “the  kingdom  of  God.” 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  root  idea  must  be  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  there  remains  the  difficulty  of  de¬ 
termining  the  text  or  texts  that  suggested  the  title.  Hof¬ 
mann  connects  the  name  with  Gen.  iii.  15,  and  thinks  that 
Jesus  meant  to  teach  that  he  is  “the  one  in  whom  the  hope 
of  humanity  is  fulfilled”;  and  Cremer  says:  “‘The  Son 
of  man’  is  a  Messianic  conception,  a  Messianic  name  given 
to  Jesus  by  himself,  chosen  and  adopted  by  him  on  account 
of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  as  the  promised  ‘seed  of 
the  woman  ’  to  his  brethren.” 

Schmid  supposes  that  Ps.  viii.  3-5  suggested  the  title. 
This  psalm  speaks  of  the  union  of  lowliness  and  dignity  in 
man, — lowliness  because  of  material  insignificance,  com¬ 
pared  with  moon  and  stars,  and  dignity  because  akin  to 
God  in  having  dominion  over  animate  creation.  If  this  is 
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true  of  man,  Jesus  thought  it  uniquely  true  of  himself,  and 
so  used  this  passage  to  call  attention  to  himself  as  the  ideal 
man  in  whom  is  “the  perfect  union  of  the  Son  of  man  and 
the  Son  of  God.”  There  is  no  necessary  improbability  in 
Schmid’s  view,  since  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  He* 
brews  saw  a  connection  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Eighth  Psalm  (Heb.  ii.  5-9). 

Weizsacker  called  attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  expression  “son  of  man”  in  Ezekiel’s  prophecy,  and 
suggested  that  the  definite  title  “the  Son  of  man”  devel¬ 
oped  from  it.  His  argument  is,  that  Ezekiel  was  a  man 
and  a  prophet.  His  human  weakness  is  emphasized  by  the 
epithet  “  son  of  man  ”  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  frailty  as  man, 
he  was  strengthened  for  prophetic  work  by  Jehovah. 
Since  the  prophet  was  humanly  weak,  but  divinely  strong, 
the  term  son  of  man  came  to  be  appropriate  to  any  prophet 
whatsoever  (cf.  Dan.  viii.  17),  and  therefore  a  title  of  honor. 
Jesus,  then,  adopted  the  title  to  call  attention  to  himself  as 
the  prophet  of  God  par  excellence.  Weizsacker,  however, 
used  Dan.  vii.  13,  also,  in  order  to  explain  more  fully  the 
significance  of  the  name. 

Recently  Bartlett  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Jesus  often 
associated  the  idea  of  suffering  with  the  name  “the  Son  of 
man.”  Bartlett  fancies  that  in  this  way  Jesus  intended  to 
associate  facts  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  with  the  ideal  man  that  he  knew 
himself  to  be.  As  the  teaching  of  Isaiah  was  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  to  Christ  than  the  title  “  Servant,”  he  selected  the 
ideas  imbedded  in  that  title,  and  subsumed  them  under  the 
less  familiar  name  “  the  Son  of  man.”  The  value  of  this 
suggestion  is,  that  it  emphasizes  a  fact  too  often  over¬ 
looked,  viz.,  suffering  and  death  are  affirmed  to  be  the  pre¬ 
destined  lot  of  him  who  is  called  in  the  Gospels  the  Son 
of  man. 

In  a  recent  note  contributed  to  The  Expository  Times^ 
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Ebrard  Nestle  says:  “Among  the  passages  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  if  we  wish  to 
understand  the  use  of  the  expression  ‘  the  Son  of  man  ’  in 
the  New  Testament,  Psalm  Ixxx.  must  not  be  overlooked.” 
Nestle  does  not  develop  the  suggestion  very  fully,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  line  of  thought  he  would  have  pursued,  if 
he  had.  The  verse  referred  to  reads : — 

“  Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand, 

Upon  the  Son  of  man  whom  thou  madest  strong  for  thyself.” 

This  verse  drops  the  figure  of  a  vine,  which  has  been 
used  throughout  the  psalm  to  represent  Israel,  and  refers 
to  the  nation  collectively  under  the  figure  of  a  man.  The 
“son of  man”  is  in  parallelism  with  “man”  of  the  first 
line,  and  is  an  exact  synonym  for  it.  The  Psalmist  does 
not  have  an  individual  in  mind,  when  he  uses  the  phrase 
“the  son  of  man.”  It  is  conceivable  however,  that,  as 
Matthew  substituted  the  person  of  Jesus  for  the  nation  in 
the  verse  “Out  of  Egypt  I  called  my  Son”  (Matt.  ii.  15), 
so  Jesus  might  have  thought  of  himself,  instead  o!  the  na¬ 
tion,  as  the  one  whom  God  had  chosen. 

The  weight  of  recent  opinion  inclines  to  the  view  that 
Dan.  vii.  13  was  the  origin  of  Jesus’  self-designation.  Dan¬ 
iel  had  a  vision  of  four  great  world  powers,  each  of  which 
was  symbolized  by  a  beast  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom  represented.  The  symbolism  is  intelligible,  for 
nations  now  choose  beasts  and  birds  to  represent  that 
which  they  think  distinctive  in  power.  P'or  example,  Rus¬ 
sia  has  chosen  the  bear,  England  the  lion,  and  the  United 
States  the  eagle.  Daniel  saw,  succeeding  and  overpower¬ 
ing  these  brute  kingdoms,  a  power  that  had  “one  like  unto 
a  son  of  man  ”  as  its  emblem.  This  kingdom  is  heavenly 
in  origin,  in  contrast  with  the  kingdoms  that  came  up  out 
of  the  sea;  its  duration  will  be  eternal,  in  comparison  with 
the  powers  doomed  to  pa.ss  away ;  its  sway  will  be  humane, 
in  contrast  with  the  ferocity  of  brute  kingdoms.  As  man 
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was  created  superior  to  beasts,  so  a  kingdom  that  selects 
man  for  its  emblem  must  and  will  overcome  powers  that 
choose  brutes  to  represent  the  national  ideal.  Jesus,  then, 
selected  his  title  to  intimate  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  that  Daniel  saw. 
The  similarity  of  Jesus’  words:  “And  they  shall  seethe 
Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power 
and  great  glory”  (Matt.  xxiv.  30),  and  “Henceforth  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power 
and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  ”  (Matt.  xxvi.  64),  to 
Daniel’s  description  :  “  Behold,  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And 
there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  him : 
his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not 
pass  away  and  his  kingdom  which  shall  not  be  destroyed,” 
cannot  be  accidental,  but  rather  a  designed  allusion. 

There  aie  two  objections  to  the  supposition  that  Dan. 
vii.  13  suggested  the  name  to  Jesus.  First,  Daniel’s  out¬ 
look  is  towards  a  victorious  kingdom,  while  Jesus  predicted 
his  own  triumphant  return  ;  second,  “one  like  unto  a  son 
of  man  ”  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  “  the  Son  of  man.” 
Neither  objection  is  weighty.  Jesus  claimed  that  he  came 
to  found  a  kingdom ;  the  kingdom  of  God  came  historically 
in  him.  “If  I  by  the  finger  of  God  cast  out  demons,  then 
is  the  kingdom  of  God  come  upon  you”  (Luke  xi.  20).  It 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  if  he  thought  of  his 
own  coming  in  power  and  glory,  he  thought  that  the  king¬ 
dom  would  at  the  same  time  be  triumphantly  established. 
Again,  in  the  Old  Testament  the  term  “son”  is  applied  to 
Israel  collectively  and  to  Israel’s  theocratic  king,  and  the 
name  “servant”  is  applied  to  Israel  as  a  unit,  to  a  portion 
of  the  nation  conceived  as  a  unit,  and  to  an  individual.  In 
like  manner  the  phrase  “son  of  man”  representing  the  na- 
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tion,  could  have  been  used  of  an  individual,  and  that  per¬ 
son  spoken  of  as  “the  Son  of  man.”  Granting  that  such 
varying  use  was  possible  and  probable,  the  question  arises. 
Who  first  applied  the  name  to  a  single  person?  Did  Jesus 
first  use  it  in  a  personal  sense,  or  did  he  find  the  title 
already  in  use,  and  appropriate  it? 

Some  scholars  assume  that  Jesus  was  acquainted  with 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  borrowed  the  name  from  it ;  others 
regard  the  son-of-man  passages  in  Enoch  post-Christian  in¬ 
terpolations.  While  interpolation  is  always  possible,  and 
in  some  cases  probable,  a  literary  problem  must  not  be 
solved  by  such  a  theory  without  the  most  cogent  proof.  In 
the  present  instances,  critics  of  authority  are  divided,  but 
those  that  claim  a  pre-Christian  date  for  the  Similitudes  of 
Enoch  seem  to  me  to  be  right.  But,  assuming  that  the 
Similitudes  are  pre-Christian,  there  is  no  need  to  insist  that 
Jesus  borrowed  the  title.  He  may  have  used  the  name 
without  any  conscious  reference  to  Enoch,  either  because 
it  had  some  limited  currency  as  a  Messianic  title,  or  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  it  appropriate.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  one  who  first  coined  the  title  “the  Son  of  man” 
had  more  creative  genius  than  Jesus.  Some  one  must  have 
originated  the  name,  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  Christ,  except 
that  it  is  found  in  pre-Christian  parts  of  tlic  Book  of  Enoch. 

The  author  of  Enoch  speaks  of  “the  .Son  of  man  ”  as 
preexistent:  “And  at  that  hour,  the  Son  of  man  was 
named  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  and  his  name 
before  the  Head  of  Days”  (xlviii.  2;  cf.  Ixx.  i);  as  having 
unlimited  judicial  authority:  “And  there  was  great  joy 
amongst  them,  and  they  blessed  and  glorified  and  extolled, 
because  the  name  of  the  Son  of  man  was  revealed  unto 
them ;  and  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  the  sum 
of  judgment  was  committed  unto  him,  the  vSon  of  man,  and 
he  caused  the  sinners  and  those  who  have  led  the  world 
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astray  to  pass  away  and  be  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth”  (Ixii.  26-29;  cf.  John  v.  22-27);  having 

universal  dominion:  “And  all  the  kings,  and  mighty,  and 
the  exalted,  and  those  who  rule  the  earth,  will  fall  down 
on  their  faces  before  him,  and  worship,  and  set  their  hope 
upon  that  Son  of  man,  and  will  petition  him,  and  suppli¬ 
cate  for  mercy  at  his  hands”  (Ixii.  5-9).  From  these  pas¬ 
sages  we  find  that  the  person  bearing  the  name  the  “  Son  of 
man  ”  in  Enoch  is  not  a  being  of  lowliness  and  weakness, 
but  of  supernatural  origin  and  world-wide  dominion.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  Messianic  title.  Jesus,  then,  could  well  have 
adopted  it,  or  created  it,  as  appropriate  to, himself,  if  he 
knew  that  he  had  pre-mundane  existence  (John  iii.  13;  vi. 
12),  if  he  knew  that  God  had  given  him  authority  to  exe¬ 
cute  judgment  (John  v.  27),  and  if  he  knew  that  universal 
dominion  awaited  him  (Matt.  xxv.  31,  32).  The  most  seri¬ 
ous  objection  to  the  borrowing  theory  is,  that,  according  to 
the  Gospels,  especially  the  synoptics,  Jesus  did  not  reveal 
himself  as  the  Messiah  until  late  in  his  ministry,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  could  not  have  adopted  a  well-known  Messianic 
title.  The  objection  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the  Book 
of  Enoch  had  wide  circulation,  and  that  the  title  “  the  Son 
of  man”  was  as  widely  known  and  as  fondly  cherished  as 
the  title  “the  Son  of  David.”  Tlie  dilemma  is  this:  Un¬ 
less  the  title  had  been  widely  known,  there  would  have 
been  no  advantage  in  borrowing  it;  if  its  use  was  confined 
to  a  small  circle  of  thinkers,  there  is  nothing  gained  in 
supposing  that  Jesus  used  a  name  already  coined. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  “the  Son  of  man”  was  not  a 
current  Messianic  title.  The  form  of  Jesus’  question  at 
Caesarea  Philippi  shows  that  “the  Son  of  man”  and  “the 
Christ”  were  not  convertible  terms.  Peter  reached  a 
novel  conclusion  when  he  identified  them.  P'urther,  Jesus 
always  refrained  from  announcing  his  Messiahship,  and 
therefore  must  have  chosen  his  loved  title  to  conceal  rather 
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than  to  reveal  his  identity.  Late  in  his  ministry  the 
people  began  to  suspect  the  identity,  which  Peter  had  dis¬ 
covered  earlier.  The  question  of  the  perplexed  multitudes, 
“We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  the  Christ  abides  for¬ 
ever,  and  how  sayest  thou.  The  Son  of  man  must  be 
lifted  up?  Who  is  this  Son  of  man?”  (John  xii.34),  shows 
that  the  crowds  are  beginning  to  think  that  Jesus  uses 
the  name  “the  Son  of  man”  in  the  sense  of  “the  Mes¬ 
siah.”  At  this  late  day  they  can  do  so,  because  they  had 
heard  him  teach  for  nearly  three  years.  They  know  that 
he  had  made  Messianic  claims,  and  they  know  that  he 
had  always  associated  such  claims  with  some  one  called  the 
Son  of  man.  Hitherto  they  had  been  unaccustomed  to 
this  association  of  ideas,  but  now  they  perceive  that  Jesus 
had  constantly  intended  such  association.  Yet  they  are 
not  quite  certain,  and  so  ask.  Who  is  this  Son  of  man?  It 
is  clear  to  the  historian  why  Jesus  did  not  select  the  familiar 
title  “the  Son  of  David.”  It  is  equally  clear  why  he  did 
not  call  himself  “  the  Messiah.”  In  popular  thought  these 
terms  were  synonyms;  and  if  he  had  proclaimed  his 
Messianic  office,  the  people  would  have  imagined  that  he 
intended  to  fulfil  their  expectations.  He  must  not  awaken 
or  stimulate  false  conceptions.  Yet  he  knew  that  he  had 
tlie  royal  authority  which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  Davidic 
title,  and  he  must  claim  such  authority,  without  indorsing 
the  popular  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
For  this  reason  he  selected  the  less  familiar  name,  “the  Son 
of  man” ;  for,  according  to  its  use  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  it 
indicated  authority  and  dominion,  but  without  the  carnal 
associations  that  belonged  to  the  familiar  name  of  “the  vSon 
of  David.”  Just  because  “the  Son  of  man”  had  Messifinic 
significance  and  just  because  it  was  not  a  familiar  Messianic 
title,  Jesus  selected  it.  In  this  way  he  gave  it  currency 
with  the  meaning  that  historically  belonged  to  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  associated  with  it  ideas  not  inherent  in  the 
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title  “the  Son  of  David,”  but  ideas  that  must  inhere  in  any 
title  that  adequately  described  his  notion  of  his  Alessiah- 
ship. 

What  the  new  ideas  were  which  Jesus  incorporated  into 
the  relatively  new  Messianic  title,  must  be  ascertained 
from  the  texts  in  which  “the  Son  of  man”  occurs.  Apart 
from  the  instance  in  xvi.  13,  Matthew  reports  that  Jesus 
used  the  title  twenty-nine  times;  thirteen  of  which  are 
apocalyptic,  nine  refer  to  suffering  and  death,  and  seven 
occur  in  connections  that  demand  special  study.  Mark  re¬ 
cords  the  title  fourteen  times,  of  which  three  are  apocalyp¬ 
tic,  nine  refer  to  suffering  and  death,  and  two  are  used  in 
other  connections.  Luke  has  the  name  twenty-five  times, 
of  which  ten  are  apocalyptic,  seven  refer  to  suffering  and 
death,  and  eight  are  used  in  varying  contexts.  John  re¬ 
ports  that  Jesus  used  the  name  “the  Son  of  man”  nine 
times  and  “son  of  man”  once  (v.  27).  Five  of  these  refer 
to  his  death  and  consequent  glory,  and  the  rest  to  his  ^les- 
sianic  dignity  and  work. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  especially  in  view  of  the 
great  number  of  passages  that  predict  the  future  destiny  of 
the  one  called  “  the  Son  of  man,”  Ilruce’s  conclusion  can 
hardly  be  maintained:  “  In  adopting  the  style  and  title  of 
‘the  Son  of  man,’  as  the  ruler  of  that  kingdom,  it  was  not 
alone  the  halo  of  apocalyptic  glory  that  he  had  in  view;  it 
probably  lay  nearer  his  heart  to  accentuate  his  human 
sympathies.”  The  frequency  of  the  apocalyptic  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  name  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  is  best  explained 
by  supposing  that  Jesus  consciously  called  attention  to  the 
dignity  and  authority  and  destiny  of  the  Messiah  as  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

Again,  no  explanation  of  the  title  is  satisfactory  which 
does  not  take  into  account  the  great  number  of  times  Jesus 
associated  suffering  and  death  with  the  Son  of  man.  These 
passages  give  no  support  to  the  theory  that  Jesus  intended 
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to  teach  his  participation  in  human  nature.  They  all  re¬ 
fer  to  the  uncommon  lot  of  some  one  called  “the  Son  of 
man,”  and  not  to  the  common  lot  of  all  men. 

If  we  had  only  the  two  classes  of  texts  cited,  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  reaching  a  conclusion.  The  apoc¬ 
alyptic  passages  are  explained,  if  we  suppose  that  Jesus 
meant  to  claim  superhuman  authority  and  glory;  and  the 
texts  that  speak  of  suffering  are  explained,  if  we  suppose 
that  he  intended  to  retain  the  transcendent  claims  implied 
in  Enocli’s  use  of  “the  Son  of  man,”  and  at  the  same  time 
to  transform  the  materialistic  signilication  of  the  term  into 
the  signification  of  glory  througli  suffering.  On  this  theory 
Mark  ix.  12  is  significant:  “And  how  is  it  written  of  the 
Son  of  man  that  he  should  suffer  many  things,  and  be  set 
at  naught?”  Substitute  “the  Christ”  for  “the  Son  of 
man,”  and  Jesus’  words  would  liav’e  tended  to  alienate 
those  most  attached  to  him,  for  no  Jew  believed  that  the 
Christ  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  set  at  naught. 
Jesus,  however,  knew  that  the  Oid  Testament  Scriptures 
prepared  for  the  Son  of  man,  because  they  prepared  for  the 
Christ.  In  this  way  he  taught  the  disciples  to  associate 
ideas  of  suffering  with  the  Son  of  man,  so  that  when  they 
should  be  taught  by  history  that  death  was  not  alien  to  the 
Son  of  man,  who  would  then  be  known  as  the  Christ,  they 
would  drop  the  less  familiar  name,  and  boldly  preach  the 
predetermined  death  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David. 
Thus,  his  cautious  instruction  enabled  his  followers  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  hitherto  had  been  unbelievable.  “  Remember 
how  he  spoke  to  you  when  he  was  yet  with  you  in  Gali¬ 
lee,  saying,  that  the  Son  of  man  must  be  delivered  up  into 
the  hands  df  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  on  the  third 
day  rise  again”  (Luke  xxiv.  7).  In  the  view  of  the  evan¬ 
gelists,  then,  Jesus  suffered,  not  because  he  was  man  and 
shared  the  common  lot  of  man,  but  because  he  was  “the 
Son  of  man,”  the  Messiah. 
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The  unclassified  passages  must  now  be  studied,  in  order 
to  see  whether  they  materially  modify  our  conclusion,  or 
whether  they  more  naturally  convey  the  idea  that  Jesus 
shared  human  nature,  or  was  the  ideal  man.  The  two  texts 
in  Mark  have  parallels  in  the  other  synoptics.  In  the  first 
text  Jesus  claims  a  prerogative  that  belongs  to  God  alone, 
and  makes  good  his  claim  by  healing  the  paralytic.  He 
says,  also,  that  this  power  is  delegated  to  him  while  on 
earth,  and  so  intimates  that  he  forgives  sins  in  fulfilment  of 
a  mission  (Mark  ii.  10).  In  the  second  passage  Jesus  as¬ 
serts  his  authority  over  a  day  that  in  popular  theology  lim¬ 
ited  God’s  creative  activity, — a  day  which  had  been  hal¬ 
lowed  by  legislative  enactment  and  centuries  of  observance. 
In  Jewish  thought  Jehovah  alone  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 
Inevitably  plots  were  formed  to  put  to  death  one  who 
claimed  lordship  over  the  sacred  day  (Mark  iii.  6).  Jesus’ 
conclusion,  “  So  that  the  Son  of  man  is  lord  even  of  the 
Sabbath,”  was  based  on  the  consciousness  that  he  possessed 
unique  authority,  and  not  on  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
a  man.  Both  texts  in  Mark,  then,  are  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  idea  of  authority  embodied  in  Enoch’s  title  “the 
Son  of  man.” 

In  Matthew  and  Luke  are  two  sayings  reported  in  differ¬ 
ent  contexts.  The  first  is,  “The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  has  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.”  Luke  records  these  words  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Jesus’  steadfast  determination  to  go  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  with  the  hostility  of  the  Samaritans.  His 
language,  then,  does  not  refer  to  his  homelessness,  but  to 
impo.ssibility  of  escape  from  enemies.  Foxes  have  holes 
to  which  they  flee  from  pursuing  dogs ;  birds  have  lodging- 
places  where  they  seek  shelter  from  hawks;  the  Son  of 
man  has  no  place  of  refuge.  He  must  be  pursued  to  the 
death.  Jesus  is  not  inviting  the  impetuous  follower  to  a 
life  of  homeless  wandering,  but  to  a  life  beset  with  extreme 
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danger.  This  passage,  then,  falls  in  line  with  those  that 
speak  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  the  Son  of  man. 

The  second  instance  is,  “And  whoever  speaks  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  man,  it  will  be  forgiven  him.”  Jesus 
had  just  cast  out  a  demon,  thereby  demonstrating  his 
power.  His  hearers  did  not  know  that  ‘he  was  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  For  prudential  reasons  he  cannot  tell  them,  and  so  uses 
the  unfamiliar  title.  Because  he  was  unknown  to  them, 
they  could  speak  against  him  and  be  forgiven ;  but  if  they 
blasphemed  the  power  of  God  that  worked  through  even 
an  unknown  person,  they  are  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  obdurate  enough  to  confound  moral  distinc¬ 
tions.  Jesus  claims  the  dignity  of  a  divine  agent,  who  can 
say  of  himself,  “But  if  I  through  the  Spirit  of  God  cast 
out  demons,  then  is  the  kingdom  of  God  come  upon  you.” 
No  one  but  the  Messiah  had  been  appointed  to  establish 
the  kingdom.  In  this  passage,  then,  the  Son  of  man  has 
official  significance  only,  and  no  subtle  suggestion  that  he 
is  the  ideal  man,  or  that  he  shares  the  frailty  of  humanity. 

The  text  most  frequently  used  to  prove  that  Jesus  asso¬ 
ciated  the  idea  of  human  sympathy  with  the  name  he 
adopted  is,  “The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking, 
and  they  say.  Behold,  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber, 
a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.”  But  the  context  forci- 
bly  suggests  official  dignity.  Jesus  has  just  declared  John 
to  be  the  greatest  of  prophets,  because  of  his  relation  to 
himself;  he  has  told  John  that  he  had  been  right  in  his 
identification  of  the  Messiah;  but  he  cannot,  for  sound 
moral  reasons,  say  to  John,  “I  am  the  Christ.”  Much  less 
can  he  disclose  his  identity  to  the  crowds.  In  consequence 
he  uses  the  name  “  the  Son  of  man.”  If  he  esteemed  John  so 
highly  as  to  call  him  the  greatest  born  of  women,  he  must 
have  esteemed  himself  still  more  highly,  and  therefore  put 
into  his  name  “  the  Son  of  man  ”  a  distinctly  Messianic 
meaning,  rather  than  the  notion  of  human  sympathy. 
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In  Matt.  xiii.  37,  the  Sower  is  certainly  a  person  of 
dignity.  No  notion  of  human  sympathy  or  weakness  or 
of  an  ideal  man  can  be  associated  with  the  Son  of  man  in 
the  parable  of  the  Sower. 

In  Luke  vi.  i,  Jesus  asserts  his  authority  over  the  con¬ 
duct  and  conscience  of  men.  Worth  and  strength,  not 
lowliness  and  weakness,  is  the  implied  estimate  of  himself 
here. 

Luke  xix.  10  gives  the  nature  of  Messianic  work,  in 
contrast  with  popular  notions  concerning  the  mission  of 
the  Messiah.  Jesus  knew  that  he  had  come  to  save  the 
lost;  he  knew  that  he  could  fulfil  his  mission.  His  claim 
of  redemptive  service  is  a  claim  of  dignity  and  authority, 
an  authority  as  exalted  as  his  service  was  far  reaching  and 
effective.  He  combined  his  work  and  method  in  the 
words,  “  F'or  the  Son  of  man  also  came  not  to  be  minis¬ 
tered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many.”  He  must  have  set  high  value  on  his  own  per¬ 
son,  if  he  thought  that  in  consequence  of  his  death  many 
would  be  benefited. 

In  every  instance,  then,  the  title  “the  Son  of  man”  is 
used  in  connections  that  point  to  Jesus’  estimate  of  himself 
as  possessing  unique  authority,  having  a  unique  mission, 
and  accomplishing  it  in  a  unique  way. 

To  conclude:  Jesus  selected  the  title,  because  it  was 
Messianic,  but  obscurely  so;  and  he  put  into  it  the  mean¬ 
ing  attaching  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Kncch  and  also  the  un¬ 
welcome  truth  of  Isaiah,  that  suffering  and  death  awaited 
him  who  must  redeem  Israel.  To  the  author  of  Enoch  it 
was  a  title  of  dignity;  to  Jesus  it  was  a  title  of  dignity;  to 
Jesus’  hearers  it  conveyed  no  clear  meaning.  It  aroused 
inquiry,  stimulated  reflection,  but  solved  nothing.  The 
solution  came,  when,  by  the  stern  teaching  of  history,  the 
disciples  learned  to  think  more  of  the  Son  of  man  that 
saves  by  service  of  death,  than  of  the  Son  of  David,  who  was 
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expected  to  save  by  force.  Jesus  selected  the  title,  to  claim 
Messianic  dignity  and  at  the  same  time  to  correct  false 
views  of  Messiahship.  To  him  the  name  “the  Son  of  man” 
meant,  that  he  who  has  supernatural  origin  and  power 
must  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  by  redemp¬ 
tive  death  and  subsequent  royal  authority. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS  THE 
CENTRAL  FACT  IN  CHRISTIANITY. 

BY  PRESIDENT  HENRY  G,  WESTON,  D.D., 

Christianity  in  its  last  analysis  consists  of  two  ele¬ 
ments,  a  person  and  a  fact — Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  In 
this,  it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  every  other  faith.  To 
religious  sy.stems  born  of  man  any  person  or  fact  is  unes¬ 
sential.  The  character  of  their  founders  or  promulgators 
does  not  affect  their  truth  or  efficacy.  But  take  away  Jesus 
from  Christianity,  and  you  have  rendered  impossible  a  life 
which  must  begin  with  trust  in  a  person,  and  whose  every 
breath  is  love  to  a  Saviour  and  obedience  to  a  Master.  If 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  can  be  disproved,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  he  is  dead  and  not  living,  Christian  faith  is 
completely  destroyed.  It  knows  no  life  but  in  a  risen  Lord. 

As  this  feature  of  Cliristianity  is  unique,  so  the  person 
and  the  fact  are  both  unique.  This  assertion,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  character  and  person  of  Jesus,  has  so  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  and  illustrated,  history  and  fiction  have 
been  so  often  challenged  to  produce  a  character  even  ap¬ 
proaching  the  one  presented  in  the  Gospels,  marvelous  in 
its  identification  with  humanity,  yet  marvelously  separate, 
that  it  needs  only  be  mentioned.  It  is  not  always  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  resurrection  is  equally  unique.  All  other 
religious  teachers  and  leaders  are  dead;  of  Jesus  alone  can 
it  be  said  that  he  is  living.  For  the  resurrection  is  not 
synonymous  with  a  future  existence.  Belief  in  a  life  be¬ 
yond  the  grave  is  a  permanent  conviction  of  the  race.  It 
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has  prevailed  always  and  everywhere.  Mr.  Buckle  insists 
that  it  is  a  truth  resting  upon  the  universal  instinct  of 
mankind.  No  religion,  however  foolish,  has  ever  fancied 
that  the  death  of  the  body  is  the  cessation  of  existence.  It 
was  not  the  immortality  of  Jesus  that  the  apostles  were  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  Sanhedrin  to  preach,  but  his  resurrection. 
The  Athenians  did  not  deride  Paul’s  presentation  of  man’s 
existence  after  the  death  of  the  body,  for  in  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  ;  it  was  when  they  heard  of  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead  that  they  mocked. 

The  person  and  the  fact  are  joined  in  the  condition  of 
our  salvation :  “  If  thou  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  believe  with  thine  heart  that  God  has  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.”  The  resurrection  is 
the  basis  of  our  acceptance:  “It  is  imputed  to  us  for  right¬ 
eousness  if  we  believe  on  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  our 
Lord  from  the  dead.”  It  is  the  ground  for  our  justifica¬ 
tion  :  “  He  was  delivered  for  our  offenses,  and  was  raised 
again  for  our  justification.”  It  is  the  source,  as  it  is  the 
standard,  of  all  Christian  living:  “  If  ye  then  be  risen  with 
Christ,  seek  those  things  that  are  above,  where  Christ  is, 
seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God.”  It  is  the  highest  Chris¬ 
tian  attainment:  “I  willingly  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things 
that  I  may  know  him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection.” 
It  is  the  measure  of  God’s  power  in  the  saints:  “That  ye 
may  know  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power 
toward  us  who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his 
mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead.”  Without  it,  there  is  no  Christianity 
and  no  salvation :  “  If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is 
vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.”  The  resurrection  is  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  sustentation,  and  the  consummation  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  birth,  the  earthly  life,  the  death  of 
Christ,  are  never  spoken  of  as  the  objects  of  justifying  faith ; 
wherever  any  fact  in  the  gospel  history  is  mentioned  in  that 
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connection,  it  is  always  the  resurrection.  The  birth,  the 
life,  the  death,  are  indispensable  to  salvation,  but  they 
all  would  be  inefficacious  without  the  resurrection.  Christ 
came  into  this  world  to  die,  and  he  died  in  order  that  he 
might  live.  “Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because 
I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may  take  it  again.” 

The  central  fact  of  Christianity,  then,  is  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is 
by  no  means  the  universal  faith  of  Christendom.  The  the¬ 
ology  of  all  sacramental  systems  is  the  theology  of  the  In¬ 
carnation.  A  large  and  increasing  class  of  Christians  sym¬ 
pathize  with  this  theology,  asserting  that  the  human  life 
of  Christ  is  the  gospel,  and  that  preaching  the  gospel  con¬ 
sists  in  rehearsing  the  story  narrated  by  the  Evangelists. 
They  tell  us  that  the  religious  glory  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  its  rediscovery  of  Jesus  Christ;  that  the  emphasis  is 
now  rightly  laid  on  what  Jesus  began  to  do  and  teach,  and 
not  on  what  he  continued  to  do  after  his  resurrection;  that 
the  watchwords  of  the  Christian  host  are  “  Back  to  Christ,” 
“  Back  to  the  Gospels.”  The  systematic  treatises  of  theol¬ 
ogy  now  received  with  the  most  favor  teach  us  that  the 
resurrection  is  not  soteriological ;  its  only  value  is  eviden¬ 
tial  and  confirmatory.  It  is  asserted  that  when  Christ  re¬ 
sumed  his  place  in  the  heavens  he  laid  aside  forever  the 
relations  which  he  assumed  in  coming  to  earth,  “that  God 
appeared  for  a  time  among  men  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  that  then  Christ  was  re-absorbed  into  the  infinite  ocean 
of  the  divine  peace  and  lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  divine 
glory.”  Of  course,  if  this  be  true  there  is  no  such  person 
now  as  Jesus  Christ. 

And  if  all  we  can  say  of  Jesus  is  that  he  was  born,  that 
he  lived,  that  he  died,  Christ  must  be  to  us,  what  it  is  to 
be  feared  he  is  to  a  great  many  Christians,  only  a  memory 
— a  sweet  and  blessed  memory,  but  a  memory  only.  The 
historic  Christ  cannot  be  the  object  of  saving  faith  and 
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love;  his  memory  may  be  tenderly  and  affectionately  cher¬ 
ished,  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  done.  It  is  not  possible 
to  love  the  dead  with  that  affection  with  which  the  living 
are  loved.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  an  awful  sin,  when  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation  has  been  sundered  by  death,  for  the  survivor 
to  love  and  marry  another.  If  we  can  deny  the  contrast 
made  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  if  we  must  affirm 
that  Jesus  and  David  are  now  in  the  same  condition,  if  all 
we  can  say  of  Jesus  is  what  we  must  say  of  David,  that  he 
is  dead,  then  Christ  cannot  fulfil  the  promise  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples  that  he  would  be  with  them.  If  Jesus  is  dead,  he 
cannot  answer  prayer;  if  Jesus  is  dead,  he  cannot  save  us; 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son;  but,  be¬ 
ing  reconciled,  we  are  saved  by  his  life.  Because  he  ever 
lives  to  make  intercession  for  us,  he  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost. 

So  that  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead. 
The  most  important  fact  now  is  the  existence  of  Jesus 
Christ  a  living  Saviour,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
the  Head  of  the  church,  and  the  Ruler  over  all  things. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  some  considerations 
which  give  the  resurrection  the  place  which  it  occupies  in 
the  Christian  faith,  and  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Christianity  in  its  experience  and  realization  is  life, 
spiritual  life,  eternal  life.  “I  am  come,”  says  Christ,  “that 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly.”  “I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.”  In 
that  wonderful  chapter  which  may  be  called  our  Lord’s  re¬ 
port  to  his  Father  of  his  earthly  work,  the  foundation  sen¬ 
tence  is,  “  Thou  gavest  him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he 
should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given 
him.”  On  the  day  of  Pentecost — the  birthday  of  the 
church — the  resurrection  life  was  imparted.  Its  first,  most 
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natural,  and  most  appropriate  manifestation  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  ecstatic  utterance  of  spiritual  emotion  and 
spiritual  thought.  The  personality  of  the  new  life,  its  di- 
vinity,  its  sphere  and  purpose,  are  all  shown  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  speech,  the  highest  endowment  and  noblest 
characteristic  of  the  rational  nature,  to  utter,  in  all  the 
languages  of  earth,  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Devout 
men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven  listened  in  amaze¬ 
ment  to  the  outpourings  of  this  new  life.  Well  they  might. 
What  wonderful  transformation  is  here !  Transformation, 
mental,  moral,  spiritual.  To  these  Galileans  a  new  nature 
has  been  imparted.  They  are  new  creatures  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  old  indecision,  ignorance,  timidity,  weak¬ 
ness,  have  vanished.  Spiritual  illumination,  fearlessness, 
strength,  have  taken  possession,  and  these  men  have  sud¬ 
denly  become  aggressive  and  triumphant.  They  have 
been  lifted  at  once  and  permanently  to  a  higher  plane  and 
into  a  loftier  sphere.  What  spiritual  grasp  is  theirs !  How 
clear  their  vision  of  divine  things !  They  open  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  and  expound  the  dealings  of  God 
with  clear  comprehension.  They  look  forward  to  the 
future  as  it  glows  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  of  God,  and 
unfold  them  to  their  hearers. 

The  new  life  creates  a  love  as  new  as  itself ;  ties  more 
powerful  than  all  former  affections  find  appropriate  expres¬ 
sion  in  associations  and  unions  heretofore  unknown  to 
earth.  It  asserts  its  connection  with  the  living  Lord  to  be 
so  vital,  continuous,  and  intimate,  that  it  must  interpret 
for  itself  his  commandments  and  obey  them  in  spite  of  all 
other  religious[authority.  It  triumphs  over  opposition,  draws 
support  from  every  hindrance,  transmutes  all  things  into 
nutriment,  defends  itself  against  internal  corruption  and 
external  foes.  It  creates  its  own  forms  of  action,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  permanent  exercise  of  its  functions.  There  is 
no  sign  of  life  which  you  will  not  find  in  the  first  twelve 
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chapters  of  the  book  of  the  Acts ;  in  the  Epistles,  that  life 
develops  in  every  direction,  pervading  heaven  and  earth, 
availing  itself  of  all  spiritual  blessings  in  the  heavenlies 
in  Christ  Jesus,  adapting  itself  to  every  earthly  emergency, 
and  providing  for  every  possible  need.  Life,  life,  abound¬ 
ing  life,  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  life  eternal,  incorrupt¬ 
ible,  undefiled,  is  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

There  is  no  sadder  proof  of  the  departure  of  much  that 
is  called  Christianity  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel  than  its 
dethronement  of  life  and  its  enthronement  of  death.  It 
would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  so  common,  that  some  who 
love  Christ  have  put  death  in  his  place,  and  made  death, — 
the  last  enemy,  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  symbol  of  all  that  is 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God, — synonymous  with  the 
Saviour.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  farther  one  goes 
from  spiritual  Christianity  the  more  is  death  exalted.  The 
Roman  Church,  whose  conception  of  Christ  practically 
begins  and  ends  with  his  earthly  life,  has  covered  Europe 
with  images  of  the  dead  or  dying  Christ.  Alike  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture,  in  the  matchless  picture  of  Rubens  or 
the  rude  workmanship  of  the  village  artist,  you  look  upon 
the  limp  and  lifeless  limbs  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  always  Christ 
under  the  power  of  death.  In  church,  in  chapel,  and  in 
cathedral,  death  is  canonized.  On  the  high  altar,  holding 
the  place  of  honor,  is  the  grinning  and  ghastly  skeleton. 
The  bones  of  the  dead  underlie  the  slab  on  which  you 
tread ;  they  are  builded  into  the  walls ;  they  meet  your 
gaze  in  every  direction;  Rome’s  mightiest  miracles  are 
wrought  by  them.  And  yet  under  the  old  dispensation, 
the  touch  of  the  dead  excluded  from  the  public  worship  of 
Jehovah ;  the  high  priest  must  not  come  into  the  divine 
presence  wearing  a  badge  of  mourning  even  for  the  wife  of 
his  bosom.  Oh,  when  the  church  has  mastered  the  last  of 
the  ten  words  of  the  gospel,  “  I  am  the  Way,  and  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life” ;  when  men  have  entered  into  the  fullness  of 
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“the  Life”  as  they  have  into  “the  Way”;  when  this  last 
great  verity  has  been  experienced  as  has  been  the  first ;  when, 
like  that,  it  pervades  every  exhortation,  is  sung  in  song, 
and  breathed  in  prayer, — then  will  the  Lord  of  life  come 
to  his  church  who  has  clothed  herself  in  life,  for  the  bride 
will  be  adorned  for  her  husband !  The  Lord  hasten  the  day! 

In  the  resurrection  are  contained  all  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  it  holds  in  its  grasp  every  distinctive  Chris¬ 
tian  verity. 

The  thoughtful  reader  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  will  see 
that  the  sermons  and  addresses  of  the  first  Christian 
preachers,  so  far  as  the  record  goes,  are  restricted  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  truth.  In  Peter’s  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in 
his  subsequent  addresses  to  the  Jews,  in  his  sermon  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  in  Paul’s  addresses  at  Antioch,  in  Thes- 
salonica,  one  fact  is  pressed  on  the  heart  and  conscience— 
“God  has  made  Jesus,  who  was  crucified,  both  Lord  and 
Christ,  and  has  exalted  him  to  be  a  Prince  and  Saviour,  to  give 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  And  we  are  witnesses  of 
these  things,  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  God  has 
given  to  those  who  obey  him.”  “With  great  power  gave 
the  apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  great  grace  was  upon  them  all.”  Their  work — the 
work  of  the  church— our  work — is  threefold :  first,  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection ;  second,  to  know 
its  power;  third,  to  develop  and  expound  its  meaning.  In 
the  resurrection  inheres  every  truth,  every  gift,  every 
spiritual  endowment,  every  exhortation,  every  hope,  every 
promise,  every  threatening.  The  Epistles  develop  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  resurrection.  In  their  profoundest  depths,  in 
their  loftiest  flights,  in  their  widest  sweep,  there  is  nothing 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  primal  apostolic  statement 
Let  us  look  at  this  for  a  moment. 

Christianity,  as  it  is  finally  formulated  in  the  Epistles, 
may  be  succinctly  stated  thus : — 
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The  experience  of  the  world  has  proved  that  man  can¬ 
not,  by  any  act  of  his,  attain  righteousness.  He  is  under 
law,  and  by  law  righteousness  is  impossible.  All  human 
history,  a  history  which  makes  one  shudder  to  read,  attests 
this.  It  is  attested  by  the  painful  struggles,  so  ineffectual, 
of  every  soul  that  has  felt  its  own  moral  condition  and  has 
striven  to  change  it.  Such  a  struggle  ends  always  in  ab¬ 
solute  despair.  Its  dying  shriek  is,  “O  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?” 
Unless  God  interpose,  there  is  no  deliverence.  The  flesh 
must  die  and  be  succeeded  by  the  spirit.  Over  the  great 
chasm  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  must  some  one  go, 
able  himself  to  cross  it,  and  able  to  bear  also  the  helpless 
soul  to  the  realms  of  life  and  love  and  grace.  Whoever  does 
this  must  be  sinless  and  divine.  His  death  must  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  death  of  those  whom  he  would  save.  For  them 
he  must  close  the  old  life,  and  begin  the  new.  “So  Christ 
once  suffered  for  sins,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  made  alive  by  the  Spirit.”  On  the  one  side  are 
nature,  law,  death  ;  on  the  other  grace,  spirit,  life.  Closed 
forever,  the  natural,  the  earthly,  the  fleshly ;  opened  forever, 
the  gracious,  the  heavenly,  the  spiritual.  Need  I  say  that 
just  this,  and  all  this,  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection? 

Or  the  articles  of  our  faith  may  be  taken  in  detail.  How 
clearly  is  taught  here  a  man’s  state  by  nature, — depraved, 
ruined,  helpless,  incapable  of  reformation,  demanding  ab¬ 
solutely  a  new  creation.  How  clearly  appears  the  nature 
of  Christ — God  and  man,  the  last  Adam,  a  life-giving  spirit, 
possessed  of  a  divine  nature,  and  able  to  impart  it.  How 
clearly  appears  his  work  as  the  sinner’s  substitute,  redemp¬ 
tion  by  his  blood.  How  clearly  is  shown  the  nature  of 
regeneration  and  the  radical  change  wrought  in  it;  the 
personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  work  and 
his  relation  to  the  new  life. 
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The  nature  of  the  church  is  no  less  emphatically  de¬ 
clared.  It  is  not  the  continuation  of  the  Old  Dispensation; 
it  is  the  resurrection  body  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
prepared  for  Christ,  a  body  in  whose  heart  is  written 
the  will  of  its  divine  head.  The  distinctive  ordinance  of 
the  church — the  Communion — by  its  very  name  declares 
its  character  and  purpose.  It  is  primarily  a  communion, 
then  a  commemoration  and  a  covenant.  We  cannot  hold 
communion  with  the  dead.  All  attempts  at  this  are  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  word  of  God.  We  show  the  Lord’s  death, 
not  his  dying;  a  fact,  and  not  an  act;  consequently  we 
commune,  not  by  gazing  on  a  spectacular  scene,  but  by 
eating  and  drinking,  drawing  our  life  from  him  who  died 
that  we  might  live.  Just  as  Paul  preached  a  crucified 
Christ,  by  which  he  meant  not  the  crucifixion,  but  a  living 
Messiah  who  had  been  crucified, — so  we  partake  of  him, 
who,  through  his  death  for  us,  now  gives  a  life  to  us. 
That  life  imparted  and  nourished  is  not  the  Bethlehem  life, 
but  the  risen  life;  not  the  life  begun  in  the  flesh,  but  that 
begun  in  the  Spirit;  not  that  life  which  closed  in  darkness 
on  Calvary,  but  that  life  which  is  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  whicli  fadeth  not  away. 

The  resurrection  determines  the  whole  Christian  life.  It 
answers  every  question  of  duty  as  well  as  doctrine.  Read 
the  Epistles,  and  see  how  every  practical  difficulty  finds  its 
solution  in  the  fact  that  the  Christian  is  in  the  .sphere  of 
the  heavenlies,  his  citizenship  is  above,  he  lives  in  the 
Spirit  and  walks  by  the  Spirit,  with  his  only  law  that 
which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  God — the  law  of  love. 

The  Christian  future  no  less  clearly  grows  out  of  the 
resurrection.  A  new  heart  demands  a  new  body;  and  “if 
the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell 
in  you,  he  that  rai.sed  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall 
also  make  alive  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you.”  A  new  heart  and  a  new  body  demand  a 
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new  environment;  and  “we,  according  to  his  promise, 
look  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

The  resurrection  refutes  all  the  theories  which  deny 
Christianity  and  all  those  which  pervert  Christianity. 

The  manifestations  of  error  are  multiform,  but  the  root  is 
one.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Romans,  Paul  states  the 
great,  primal,  all-pervading  sin  of  men,  “  they  worshiped 
and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.”  Trace 
back  sin  through  all  its  ramifications,  and  this  will  be  found 
always  at  the  source.  Pantheism,  polytheism,  nature,  law, 
whatever  be  the  face  or  the  voice,  the  animating  principle  is 
the  same.  It  pervades  every  system,  it  finds  expression  in 
the  forms  of  speech,  it  shapes  the  thought  and  discourse  of 
the  world,  philosophic  or  barbarian.  Or  to  put  it  in  a 
slightly  different  form ;  there  is  but  one  truth  and  but  one 
falsehood.  The  truth  is  the  personality  of  God.  The  false¬ 
hood  is  the  denial  of  this  personality.  The  voices  which 
fill  the  air  now,  the  continual  cry  of  “nature,”  “the  laws 
of  nature,”  “the  teachings  of  nature,”  “the  life  according 
to  nature,”  “the  action  of  law,”  “process,”  “tendency,” — 
these  are  only  the  names  of  the  sin  which  entered  the  world 
at  the  fall,  homage  paid  to  that  which  is  made  and  denied 
to  the  Maker.  Only  two  philosophies  are  possible — the 
Christian  and  the  pantheistic.  These  are  in  deadly  con¬ 
flict,  and  the  whole  earth  is  the  battle-field. 

One  of  the  most  popular  theories  at  the  present  time  is 
what  is  called  the  theory  of  evolution.  I  do  not  now  speak 
of  all  theories  which  may  be  called  by  that  name,  but  of 
that  whose  “cardinal  principle  is  but  the  development  of 
ideas  and  tendencies  inherent  in  human  nature — human 
nature  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  nature  not  influ¬ 
enced  nor  disturbed  by  any  alien  or  supernatural  forces.” 
This  is  an  absolute  denial  of  the  possibility  of  any  super¬ 
natural  interposition  in  man’s  behalf ;  every  religious  result 
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must  be  produced  by  the  natural  workings  of  causes  inher¬ 
ent  in  human  nature,  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  religious 
and  social  condition  of  the  people  where  the  result  ap- 
peared.  Miracles  are  incredible ;  prayer  has,  and  can  have, 
only  subjective  influence;  and  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  is 
the  only  being  in  the  universe  he  made,  if  he  did  make  it, 
who  cannot  answer  the  petition  of  a  suppliant.  All  other 
beings,  even  to  the  brute,  can  use  established  physical  laws 
to  accomplish  their  purposes;  he  is  the  only  one,  who  must 
look  and  listen  and  be  absolutely  impotent;  more  helpless 
than  the  Pliarisees  of  old,  he  cannot  lift  a  finger  to  help  the 
most  burdened  of  men. 

The  subtle  influence  of  this  poison  is  the  cause  why  some 
pulpits  are  preaching  a  religion  without  a  God,  and  a  sal¬ 
vation  without  a  Saviour.  Forgiveness  of  sins  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  for  there  is  no  penalty  to  sin  but  the  natural  results  of 
sin,  the  work  of  an  inviolable  and  invariable  law  with 
which  it  would  be  wrong  for  God  to  interfere.  Public 
prayer  becomes  a  religions  soliloquy, — graceful,  pathetic, 
beautiful, — drawing  us  into  communion  with  him  who 
prays,  and  not  with  Him  to  whom  the  prayer  is  addressed. 
Preaching  portrays  human  emotions,  struggles,  aspirations, 
and  is  valued  in  proportion  as  it  confines  itself  to  earthly 
relations.  The  hymns  are  the  counterparts  of  the  prayers, 
human  and  subjective.  If  there  be  a  cross  in  them,  it  is  a 
cross  of  natural  sorrow,  of  asceticism  and  not  of  death,  it 
bears  on  its  outstretched  arms  no  atoning  Christ. 

Now  before  the  face  of  the  resurrection  throne  all  such 
soulless  theories  flee  away,  and  there  is  found  no  place  for 
them.  The  resurrection  is  a  miracle,  the  mightiest  of  mir- 
acle.s.  It  is  a  supernatural  interposition,  accomplishing  a 
result  which  no  worshiper  of  nature  ever  fancied  possible. 
It  is  the  intensest  assertion  of  personality  and  of  will.  It 
is  a  prophecy  as  well  as  a  miracle.  It  not  only  declares 
every  great  truth,  but  it  refutes  and  demolishes  every  error. 
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He  who  holds  this  doctrine  in  its  due  proportion  and  rela¬ 
tions  will  be  armed  at  all  points ;  his  armor  of  righteous¬ 
ness  will  be  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left;  he  has  the 
Ithuriel  spear  by  which  the  true  character  of  every  plausi¬ 
ble  system  of  falsehood  will  be  at  once  revealed. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  theories  avowedly  antagonistic 
to  a  supernatural  revelation.  Let  us  look  at  some  which 
nestle  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church.  The  garb 
is  changed,  but  the  voice  is  still  the  same.  Out  from  be¬ 
hind  every  mask  beam  the  features  of  our  old  foe.  “Na¬ 
ture”  is  still  the  cry.  “Law”  continues  to  be  the  watch¬ 
word.  Grace  is  acknowledged,  but  still  “law”  reigns. 
Redemption  is  preached,  but  it  is  the  redemption  of  our 
“nature.”  So  the  incarnation  becomes  the  center  of 
faith.  This  is  the  root  error  of  our  modern  theology. 
In  one  form  or  another  the  ruinous  dogma  that  the  incar¬ 
nation  redeems  man,  is  advocated  in  the  majority  of  nomi¬ 
nal  Christian  pulpits — pulpits  that  in  other  respects  are 
as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  From  whole  communions,  we 
hear  that  Christ  came  to  redeem  human  nature,  that  he 
took  our  nature  upon  him,  with  all  its  exposures  and  lia¬ 
bilities,  that  he  might  redeem  it  and  unite  it  to  God.  The 
sin  and  guilt  of  humanity  is  put  away.  The  second  Adam 
is  the  new  head  of  the  race ;  the  first  Adam  brought  the 
race  under  condemnation ;  the  other  brought  it  into  a  state 
of  reconciliation  and  justification.  Every  soul,  ere  it  has 
reached  a  free  personal  life,  is  lost  in  the  one  and  saved  in 
the  other.  To  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  advocates  of 
this  faith,  “Christ,  the  new  beginning  of  redeemed  hu¬ 
manity,  imparted  his  exalted  nature  just  as  effectually  and 
universally  as  the  first  Adam  had  imparted  his  corrupt  na¬ 
ture  to  the  whole  of  his  descendants.” 

The  resurrection  sweeps  all  this  away.  Of  all  things  it 
is  preeminently  personal  and  objective.  In  it  we  become 
partakers  of  Christ’s  nature ;  he  does  not  become  a  partaker 
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of  ours.  By  it  he  is  not  united  to  us ;  we  are  united  to 
him.  We  are  members  of  his  body,  and  of  his  flesh,  and  of 
his  bones.  Christ  redeems  persons,  not  a  nature.  Nowhere 
in  the  Scripture  is  Christ  said  to  have  assumed  our  nature, 
nowhere  is  it  said  that  he  was  the  race,  or  that  he  was 
organically  united  to  the  race,  or  that  he  redeemed  the 
race,  or  that  he  redeemed  humanity.  The  theory  of  the 
Incarnation  makes  the  birth  of  Christ  the  redeeming  act 
All  that  follows  is  accidental,  incidental,  not  essential. 
Incarnation  and  death  is  its  order;  birth,  life,  death. 
The  order  of  Scripture  is  otherwise;  the  resurrection 
and  the  life;  death,  burial,  resurrection.  The  Christ 
of  the  Epistles,  the  Christ  who  is  our  life,  our  model 
and  example,  is  he  whom  God  hath  highly  exalted  and 
given  a  name  above  every  name.  Upon  this  risen  and  liv¬ 
ing  Lord,  the  eye  of  the  Epistles  is  ever  fixed.  They  know 
no  Christ  after  the  flesh.  Their  theme  is  not  the  wonder¬ 
ful  manifestations  of  God  in  the  past,  when  heaven  was 
much  nearer  to  earth  than  it  is  now ;  they  present  a  living, 
loving,  working  Saviour;  a  Christ  nearer  and  more  real 
than  any  living  object. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  REASON. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  EVANS  SAGEBEER,  PH.D. 

The  mind  has  no  especial  faculty  for  the  discovery  of 
the  truths  of  religion  or  for  the  solving  of  the  problems  of 
religion.  These  problems,  like  all  others,  make  their  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  reason.  There  is  no  other  tribunal  to  which 
they  can  appeal.  If  it  be  said  that  in  matters  of  religion 
the  appeal  is  to  faith,  it  must  be  remembered  that  faith  is 
reason  exercising  itself  upon  one  class  of  cases,  and  that  its 
functions  are  still  performed  in  accordance  with  all  the 
laws  of  reason.  A  court  of  chancery  is  occupied  with  a 
special  class  of  cases,  but  in  administering  its  affairs  it 
violates  neither  the  common  law  nor  the  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice.  A  court  of  chancery  is  not  established  to  adjudicate 
cases  for  which  there  is  a  plain,  adequate,  and  complete 
remedy  in  a  court  of  law.  But  there  are  cases  to  which  the 
common  law  is  not  applicable.  The  common  law  cannot 
punish  a  man  for  a  wrong  that  he  has  not  committed,  but 
a  court  of  equity  can  enjoin  him  from  committing  it,  and  so 
prevent  the  wrong.  A  court  of  law  and  a  court  of  equity 
exist  for  the  same  purpose, — for  the  administering  of  jus¬ 
tice.  When  a  judge  of  a  law  court  sits  in  a  court  of  equity 
he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  minister  of  justice.  Equity  is  an 
exchange  of  justice  for  that  which  is  another  kind  of  jus¬ 
tice,  but  the  foundation  of  both  law  and  equity  is  human 
right  and  human  duty.  Faith  is  an  exchange  of  belief  for 
that  which  is  another  kind  of  belief,  but  the  foundation  of 
all  belief  is  the  assent  of  the  reason.  In  its  last  analysis  the 
faith  that  saves  is  found  to  be  human  assent  to  the  testi- 
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mony  of  Christ  concerning  human  sin  and  divine  right¬ 
eousness.  A  rational  conviction  of  the  sin  of  man  and  of 
the  righteousness  of  God  is  faith  of  the  purest  type.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  brought  into  contempt  when  a  man  says  that  he 
believes  in  the  atonement,  but  that  he  has  not  the  least  idea 
what  the  atonement  is. 

All  true  religion  appeals  to  the  reason.  As  long  as  men 
had  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  God  they  did  not  consult 
the  oracles.  Personal  conviction  is  the  true  urim  and 
thummim.  Abraham  and  Moses  knew  God  better  than  the 
priests  did.  God  is  known  as  any  other  mind  is  known. 
By  reason  of  self-consciousness  one  knows  that  his  own  ac¬ 
tions  are  the  offspring  of  his  own  mental  volitions.  When 
he  sees  similar  actions  performing  around  him,  he  refers 
them  to  a  mind  like  himself ;  if  it  is  possible  to  refer  them 
to  a  human  mind  no  power  could  hinder  him  from  doing 
so.  When  he  is  conscious  of  things  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  human  mind,  but  that  do  bear  the  marks  of 
mental  volition,  he  refers  them  to  a  superhuman  mind 
which  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  world  calls  God. 
Science  is  the  systematizing  of  things;  philosophy  is ^the 
explaining  of  things.  A  scientist  may  be  expected  to  say 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  things;  a  philosopher 
never  says  so.  Philosophy  is  concerned  with  the  search 
for  the  cause  of  things.  Religion  begins  where  philosophy 
leaves  off;  it  begins  with  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  God. 
The  reason  is  the  foundation  of  all  belief, — of  religious  be¬ 
lief  no  less  than  of  mathematical  belief.  The  mathema¬ 
tician  gives  rational  assent  to  propositions  whose  proof  rests 
upon  axioms  that  are  the  inductions  of  the  common  human 
experience,  and  not  at  all  of  his  own  individual  research. 
Not  every  one  who  accepts  the  Christian  faith  is  himself 
conscious  of  the  processes  of  the  human  reason  upon  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  his  faith  rests.  Not  only  is  he  not  con¬ 
scious  of  such  processes,  they  may  not  even  be  the  pro- 
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cesses  of  his  own  individual  reason.  The  intellectual  strata 
of  generations  may  furnish  the  unseen  foundations  of  his 
belief ;  but  unless  he  uses  the  word  belief  to  signify  the  as¬ 
sent  of  the  reason  to  the  inferences  that  arise  by  rational 
processes  from  trustworthy  data,  he  uses  the  word  in  some 
peculiar  and  private  way  of  his  own. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  if  a  thing  is  inconceivable 
it  is  therefore  untrue.  This  is  to  confound  the  reason  with 
the  imagination.  Self-consistency  is  a  test  of  truth ;  con- 
ceivability  is  not.  A  proposition  that  violates  any  of  the 
principles  of  the  human  reason  cannot  become  an  object  of 
belief;  but  it  is  not  so  with  a  proposition  that  eludes  the 
imagination.  The  dogmas  of  mathematics  that  nothing 
divided  by  nothing  produces  an  infinity  of  something,  and 
that  a  minus  quantity  is  a  real  thing  whose  cube  root 
can  be  taken,  are  rational  and  well-established  propositions. 
The  proving  of  them  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the 
reason,  and  the  propositions  themselves  are  vitally  involved 
in  the  solutions  of  problems  that  are  absolutely  established 
and  beyond  all  questioning.  But  while  these  propositions 
are  rational,  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  imagination;  or,  in 
common  speech,  they  are  inconceivable.  The  scientific 
dogma  that  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  can  be  divided 
again  and  again  an  infinite  number  of  times,  and  yet  there 
will  still  be  a  particle  of  matter  upon  which  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  infinitely  repeated,  appeals  to  the  reason,  but 
not  to  the  imagination.  The  proposition  is  rational  and  it 
is  true,  but  the  thing  itself  is  inconceivable;  it  cannot  be 
brought  before  the  imagination.  The  imagination  begins 
by  attempting  to  picture  the  smallest  possible  particle  of 
matter,  and  then  immediately  it  must  conceive  this  small¬ 
est  possible  thing  made  still  smaller.  No  sound  mind  can 
imagine  it  and  no  sound  mind  can  deny  it.  The  dogma  of 
religion  that  God  is  a  person,  but  that  he  is  everywhere 
present,  belongs  to  the  same  category  of  propositions.  It 
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does  not  lend  itself  to  the  human  imagination,  but  it  does 
not  violate  the  human  reason.  The  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Triunity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  eludes  the  im¬ 
agination,  but  it  does  not  violate  the  reason.  This  doctrine 
is  that  there  are  three  manifestations  or  specialized  activi¬ 
ties  of  Deity.  The  first  is  his  self-manifestation  in  his 
general  relation  to  the  universe  and  to  man,  in  which  he  is 
a  Father,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  The  second  is  his 
self-manifestation  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  The 
third  is  his  self-manifestation  within  the  human  soul  for 
the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes  of  his  toward  men 
which  are  revealed  in  Christ.  This  doctrine  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  imagination,  but  it  does  not  violate  the  reason. 
Physical  science  in  appealing  to  the  reason,  formulates  its 
dogmas  in  the  same  fashion.  The  chemical  combination 
H.^O  appears  under  three  specialized  manifestations,  each 
having  mechanical  qualities  that  are  foreign  to  the  other 
two.  When  this  chemical  combination  appears  as  a  gas 
it  is  called  steam;  when  it  appears  as  a  liquid  it  is  called 
water;  when  it  appears  as  a  crystal  it  is  called  ice.  Each 
of  these  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  well-marked 
qualities  that  do  not  permit  them  to  be  confounded  with 
each  other,  and  each  one  is  absolutely  H2O ;  in  the  phrase 
of  the  Nicene  theology,  it  is  very  H2O  of  very  H2O.  If  a 
physicist  be  asked  if  steam  is  really  H2O,  he  will  answer 
yes.  If  he  be  asked  if  H2O  is  steam,  he  will  answer  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  steam.  If  he  be  a.sked  if  steam  is  the 
same  as  H2O,  he  will  answer,  if  he  is  wise,  that  it  depends 
on  what  is  meant  by  the  word  same.  If  a  theologian  be 
asked  if  Christ  is  really  God,  he  will  answer  yes.  If  he  be 
asked  if  God  is  really  Christ,  he  will  answer  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  so.  If  he  be  asked  if  Christ  is  the  same  as 
God,  he  will  answer,  if  he  is  wise,  that  it  depends  on  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  same.  These  propositions  do  not 
appeal  to  the  imagination.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a 
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mental  picture  of  H2O  apart  from  these  manifestations  of 
it.  If  it  be  asked  whether  it  does  exist  apart  from  these 
three  forms,  or  is  capable  of  exhibiting  any  qualities  other 
than  those  exhibited  in  these  three  manifestations,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  leads  to  such  infer¬ 
ence.  These  are  the  results  of  research  in  the  laboratory. 
They  are  rational  and  they  are  unquestioned,  but  they  do 
not  easily  lend  themselves  to  the  imagination. 

This  illustration  of  the  common  inconceivability  of  some 
dogmas  of  natural  science  and  of  religion  is  not  intended  to 
cast  any  light  whatever  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Triunity 
as  a  doctrine.  This  parallel  attempts  neither  to  prove  nor 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Triunity.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  there  is  here  any  analogy  whatever.  But  it  is  claimed 
that  there  is  not  only  similarity,  but  identity  of  method  in 
establishing  the  foundations  of  theological  and  of  scientific 
belief ;  that  in  both  the  appeal  is  to  the  human  judgment 
exercising  itself  upon  the  evidence,  and  not  to  the  imag¬ 
ination. 

The  identity  of  the  theological  method  and  the  method  of 
research  employed  in  other  sciences  appears  again  in  the 
fact,  that,  while  the  reason  is  the  foundation  of  belief,  yet 
there  are  elements  of  belief  which,  though  they  have  a  ra¬ 
tional  foundation,  and  though  they  do  not  especially  elude 
the  imagination,  yet  they  do  not  easily  lend  themselves  to 
expression  in  terms  of  the  known.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  mathematical  symbols  used  to  express  infinity  and 
variation,  and  the  plus  and  minus  signs  used  after  a  num¬ 
ber,  all  signify  that  the  numerical  expression  does  not  ex¬ 
actly  represent  the  thing  or  the  quantity  for  which  the 
numerical  expression  stands.  The  circumference  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  bears  a  definite  and  unvarying  relation  to  the  diameter, 
yet  the  circumference  cannot  be  exactly  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  diameter.  The  fraction  one-fourth  can  be  exactly 
expressed  as  a  decimal ;  the  fraction  one-third  cannot.  The 
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mathematical  method  of  notation  that  exactly  expresses 
one  fraction  will  not  exactly  express  all  fractions.  Yet  the 
reality  of  mathematical  ideas  and  the  truth  of  mathemat¬ 
ical  expressions  are  not  impeached  by  the  inflexibility  of 
mathematical  notation.  In  theological  belief  the  doctrines 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  and  of  the  Triunity  are  none  the 
less  rational  because  they  do  not  readily  lend  themselves 
to  propositional  statement. 

Since  the  reason  is  the  foundation  of  belief,  there  follows 
the  corollary  that  belief  must  be  subject  to  modification  or 
even  to  reconstruction  if  new  evidence  or  a  better  appre¬ 
hension  of  old  evidence  shall  give  rise  to  modified  infer¬ 
ences  or  to  new  ones.  Even  the  most  familiar  expressions 
of  the  facts  of  the  universe  have  only  as  much  certainty  as 
is  involved  in  the  data  on  which  they  rest.  It  may  well 
be  believed  that  white  is  always  and  everywhere  white, 
and  that  black  is  always  and  everywhere  black ;  that  the 
terms  white  and  black  are  the  accurate  expressions  of  cer¬ 
tain  and  unvarying  things.  And  yet  this  may  not  be  ex¬ 
actly  true.  White  is  the  reflection  of  all  the  rays  of  light 
that  come  to  us  from  the  sun.  But  there  may  be  some 
rays  of  the  sun’s  light  that  never  reach  the  earth,  but  are 
absorbed  by  the  ether  or  by  the  atmosphere,  as  red  glass 
absorbs  all  but  the  red  rays;  and  by  and  by  there  may  be 
a  change  in  the  ether  or  in  the  atmosphere  that  will  per¬ 
mit  these  unknown  rays  to  reach  the  earth.  It  is  evident 
that  white  light,  the  reflection  of  all  the  solar  rays  that 
reach  the  earth,  would  then  be  something  different  from 
what  white  light  now  is,  though  it  would  doubtless  be 
called  by  the  same  name.  Or,  if  the  composition  of  the 
sun  should  change  so  that  one  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum 
should  no  longer  be  produced,  the  reflection  of  the  rest  of 
the  rays  would  doubtless  still  be  called  white  light,  but  it  is 
evident  that  white  to  that  generation  would  be  something 
different  from  what  it  is  to  this.  The  same  possible  un- 
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certainty  exists  in  the  case  of  black,  which  theoretically  is 
the  absorption  of  all  light  and  the  absence  of  all  color. 
But  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  thing  that  is  really  black.  The 
most  perfect  black  known  reflects  thirty  per  cent  of  light. 
If  by  and  by  a  substance  shall  be  found  that  will  absorb  all 
light,  it  is  certain  that  black  will  then  be  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  black  now  is.  Yet  this  qualified  certainty 
in  no  sense  discredits  the  statement  that  rational  inference 
arising  from  well-established  evidence  is  the  foundation  of 
all  belief,  whether  mathematical,  scientific,  or  theological. 

In  the  appeal  to  reason  religion  is  in  precise  harmony 
with  the  method  of  mathematics,  of  history  and  of  the 
physical  sciences.  All  mental  inference  proceeds  from 
known  principles  to  newly  discovered  facts,  or  from  known 
facts  to  newly  discovered  principles.  Deductive  and  in¬ 
ductive  inference  are  the  universal  methods  of  rational  re¬ 
search.  Deductive  inference  is  grounded  on  principles,  and 
its  characteristic  feature  is  the  perception  of  identity. 
When  a  prosecuting  attorney  shows  how  any  murderer 
must  have  acted,  and  then  shows  that  the  accused  man 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  that  govern  the 
actions  of  a  guilty  man,  he  has  shown  that  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoner  is  identical  with  that  of  a  guilty  man ;  and 
since  the  sum  of  a  man’s  actions  is  the  correct  expression  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  man,  a  jury  would  make  the  de¬ 
ductive  inference  that  the  man  is  guilty.  By  a  synthetic 
process  of  inference  the  mind  of  the  jury  has  gone  out  from 
the  principles  of  guilty  action  to  the  facts  of  the  man’s  con¬ 
duct,  and  has  identified  his  conduct  as  that  of  a  guilty  man. 

Inductive  inference  is  grounded  on  facts,  and  its  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  is  the  perception  of  similarity.  When  a 
prosecuting  attorney  shows,  not  how  a  murderer  must  have 
acted,  but  how  the  accused  man  did  act,  and  that  his  sep¬ 
arate  actions  were  similar  to  the  actions  of  men  who  are 
murderers,  and  that  his  actions  constitute  a  group  of 
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actions  that  can  be  referred  only  to  the  general  class  of 
murderous  actions,  he  has  shown  that  the  accused  man  be¬ 
longs  to  a  class  of  men  called  murderers.  His  analysis  of 
the  man’s  actions  with  a  view  to  the  classification  of  the 
man  is  the  botanist’s  method  of  analyzing  the  elements  of 
a  flower  with  a  view  to  the  classification  of  the  flower.  By 
an  analytic  process  of  inference  the  mind  of  the  jury  has 
gone  from  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  principles  of  guilt. 

Analysis  and  synthesis  are  not  two  methods  of  inference; 
they  are  two  correlated  processes  of  one  method.  Induc¬ 
tion  is  the  process  of  making  inference  from  a  group  of 
similar  individual  things  to  the  principles  that  characterize 
the  general  class  to  which  the  individuals  belong.  De¬ 
duction  is  the  process  of  making  inference  from  a  general 
principle  to  the  particular  cases  that  fall  under  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  In  his  “  Wdrterbuch  der  Philosophischen  Grundbe- 
griffe,”  Kirchner  says,  “Die  analytische  Methode  geht  von 
den  Bedingungen  aus,  um  die  Prinzipien  aufzusuchen,  von 
denen  das  Gegebene  abhangt,  wahrend  die  synthetische 
von  den  Prinzipien  ausgeht,” — The  analytical  method  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  established  data  to  discover  the  principles  on 
which  a  given  fact  depends,  while  the  synthetic  method 
starts  from  the  principles. 

Theology  is  not  the  art  of  exegesis;  it  is  an  inductive 
science,  taking  account  not  only  of  the  data  furnished  by 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  also  of  the  facts  of  physical  na¬ 
ture,  of  history,  of  moral  and  of  social  and  of  psychic  life. 
Among  these  data  theological  research  is  conducted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  methods  of  research  employed  by  all  other  sci¬ 
ences.  There  is  no  other  available  method.  If  mysticism 
has  a  private  mode  of  apprehending  the  truth,  the  normal 
man  is  not  jealous  of  that  mode,  but  he  refuses  to  confound 
mysticism  with  rational  research.  Doubtless  there  is  di¬ 
vine  guidance  for  reverent  inquiry ;  but  a  human  mind 
divinely  guided  does  not  cease  to  be  a  human  mind.  The 
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most  reverent  attitude  of  a  mind  which  expects  such  divine 
guidance  is  to  expect  that  the  guidance  will  be  in  harmony 
with  rational  methods  of  human  research.  Nothing  could 
be  less  reverent  than  to  suppose  that  God,  who  is  a  spirit, 
could  be  pleased  with  a  spirit  that  did  violence  to  itself. 
A  divinely  guided  mind  should  more  perfectly  perform 
the  natural  functions  of  the  mind.  No  mind  has  a  right 
to  submit  to  a  violation  of  any  of  its  natural  processes.  To 
assent  to  a  self-contradictory  proposition  is  an  immoral  and 
wicked  thing,  no  matter  who  makes  the  proposition.  There 
is  no  self-contradictory  proposition  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
if  there  were  the  mind  would  immediately  reject  it  as  un¬ 
true.  In  reading  the  Scriptures  the  mind  is  alert  for  the 
testing  of  every  statement.  It  may  be  that  one  is  not  al¬ 
ways  conscious  of  this  alertness  of  the  mind,  as  he  is  not 
always  conscious  that  he  is  immediately  ready  to  close  the 
eye  against  a  foreign  body.  But  even  though  one  might 
wish  it  were  not  so,  even  though  he  might  wish  it  were 
possible  to  read  the  Scriptures  without  any  tendency  to 
question  them,  it  cannot  be.  God  will  not  allow  the  mind 
thus  to  cheat  itself  of  the  joy  of  real  conviction. 

There  is  no  religion  which,  if  it  were  untrue,  could  so 
easily  be  refuted  as  the  Christian  religion.  It  involves 
every  field  of  human  research ;  it  is  vitally  connected  with 
all  the  results  of  human  inquiry,  historical,  physical,  so¬ 
cial,  and  intellectual,  and  almost  every  known  principle  or 
law  of  the  universe  is  relevant  to  some  of  the  issues  raised 
by  it.  It  is  not  so  with  other  religions,  or  with  philoso¬ 
phies  that  approach  to  the  nature  and  office  of  religion. 
They  are  concerned  only  with  the  rational  and  moral  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  and  are  susceptible  of  refutation  only  from 
those  points  of  approach.  Buddhism,  for  example,  is  not 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  results  of  modern  historic  re¬ 
search,  and  the  facts  of  physical  science  are  not  relevant 
to  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falseness  of  that  religion. 
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But  this  touching  upon  all  the  fields  of  research,  which 
would  be  the  weakness  of  a  false  religion,  is  the  strength 
of  a  religion  that  is  true.  Every  relevant  fact  is  relevant 
either  to  refute  or  to  substantiate  the  issue  to  which  it  is 
relevant.  Evidence,  like  an  arrow,  either  wounds  the  en¬ 
emy,  or  becomes  his  own  weapon. 

It  is  entirely  true  that  Christianity  has  a  valid  appeal  to 
the  Christian  consciousness,  and  that  the  testimony  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  to  certain  truths  of  religion  is  both 
relevant  and  credible.  But  in  making  the  appeal  to  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness  it  is  not  uncommon  to  overlook  two 
facts.  The  first  is  that  the  Christian  consciousness  is  com¬ 
petent  to  testify  only  upon  a  certain  clearly  defined  class 
of  subjects.  The  Christian  consciousness  can  testify  to 
truths  and  principles  within  itself,  but  not  to  facts  and 
events  outside  itself.  When  the  Scriptures  reveal  to  man 
the  high  destiny  for  which  he  was  created,  or  the  hateful¬ 
ness  of  sin,  in  a  way  in  which  he  has  never  before  seen 
them,  the  Christian  consciousness  offers  valuable  and  trust¬ 
worthy  corroborative  testimony  to  the  truths  thus  revealed. 
This  is  what  Coleridge  meant  when  he  said  that  the  Bible 
“found  him.”  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Christian 
doctrine  can  receive  no  testimony  from  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  because  by  their  nature  the  truths  which  these 
doctrines  set  out  cannot  be  elements  of  one’s  own  con¬ 
sciousness.  For  instance,  the  Christian  consciousness  can 
offer  no  testimony  upon  the  subject  of  inspiration.  Inspi¬ 
ration  is  concerned  with  the  method  by  which  some  other 
person  has  received  the  truth.  The  inspiration  of  Paul 
was  something  in  Paul’s  consciousness,  and  is  in  no  way 
related  to  the  consciousness  of  any  other  man.  One  can¬ 
not  himself  be  conscious  of  what  took  place  in  the  mind  of 
another  man.  When  Paul  indicts  us  as  miserable  sinners, 
the  Christian  consciousness  may  recognize  the  truth  of 
what  he  says  and  we  may  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment 
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But  when  he  adds  that  he  knows  these  things  by  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  God,  that  process  is  something  which  lies  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  consciousness  of  Paul  himself  and  en¬ 
tirely  without  the  consciousness  of  every  one  else.  The 
evidence  of  the  Christian  consciousness  is  valid  for  the 
testing  of  certain  truths,  but  not  for  the  testing  of  the 
mental  processes  by  which  some  other  men  learned  those 
truths.  The  Christian  consciousness  may  be  trusted  con¬ 
cerning  the  things  that  are  really  original  experiences 
within  consciousness.  But  the  inspiration  of  one  man 
cannot  become  an  element  of  the  consciousness  of  an¬ 
other  man.  There  is  only  a  small  part,  though  a  pro¬ 
foundly  important  part,  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  to  which 
the  Christian  consciousness  can  offer  testimony.  If  the 
Christian  consciousness  can  testify  to  the  existence  of 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  it  cannot  testify  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  If  it  can  testify  to  the 
existence  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  it  cannot  testify  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  God’s  only  Son;  nor  to  the  facts  that  he  was 
conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead  and  bur¬ 
ied;  nor  that  he  descended  into  hell  and  the  third  day  rose 
again  from  the  dead ;  nor  that  he  ascended  into  heaven  and 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty ;  nor 
that  from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  The  Christian  consciousness  cannot  testify  to  these 
things,  because  these  things  are  not  known  by  the  intui¬ 
tions  of  conciousness.  Nor  can  it  offer  evidence  upon  the 
Person  of  Christ,  nor  upon  the  mode  of  the  Triune  ex¬ 
istence  of  Deity,  nor  upon  the  will  of  God  with  reference 
to  future  things.  One  may  be  aware  of  these  things,  but 
he  cannot  be  conscious  of  them.  They  lie  wholly  without 
consciousness  and  are  presented  to  the  mind  only  through 
the  usual  channels  of  knowledge. 

But  the  claim  for  Christian  consciousness  is  sometimes 
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made  much  broader  than  this.  It  is  sometimes  claimed 
that  since  the  Christian  consciousness  assures  us  of  the 
truth  of  certain  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  gives 
us  confidence  to  accept  the  doctrines  as  a  whole ;  or  spe¬ 
cifically,  since  the  Christian  consciousness  recognizes  the 
truth  of  what  Paul  says  concerning  sin  and  righteousness, 
we  may  for  that  reason  believe  what  he  says  on  other  sub¬ 
jects.  But  such  a  claim  cannot  be  defended.  When  a 
witness  is  found  to  be  competent  to  testify  on  one  subject, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  he  is  competent  to  testify 
on  all  subjects.  A  witness  may  be  entirely  competent  to 
testify  to  the  value  of  real  estate,  but  entirely  incompetent 
to  testify  to  the  identity  of  signatures.  When  one  finds 
that  the  Scriptures  clearly  or  wholly  reveal  what  was  in¬ 
distinctly  or  partly  in  consciousness  before,  he  may  then  on 
other  subjects  of  the  same  class  trust  the  Scriptures  with 
entire  reason  even  when  they  traverse  what  he  had  sup¬ 
posed  was  in  Christian  consciousne.ss.  But  if  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  writer  of  Scripture  is  to  be  accepted  throughout 
and  on  all  subjects,  it  must  be  either  because  what  he  says 
is  susceptible  of  inductive  proof,  or  because  his  claim  to 
divine  inspiration  is  already  proved.  And  such  trust¬ 
worthiness  can  be  assured  only  by  the  appeal  to  reason. 

The  second  fact  that  is  sometimes  overlooked  is  that  the 
appeal  to  the  Christian  consciousness  is  itself  an  appeal  to 
reason.  Knowledge  is  the  mind  taking  account  of  what 
lies  outside  itself;  consciousness  is  the  mind  taking  ac¬ 
count  of  itself  and  what  lies  within  itself.  The  appeal  to 
reason  is  the  appeal  to  the  mental  faculties  as  a  whole. 
The  mind  taking  account  of  a  First  Cause  is  an  act  of  in¬ 
ductive  inference;  the  mind  taking  account  of  its  own 
moral  condition  is  an  act  of  consciousness;  and  both  are 
processes  of  reason.  What  is  usually  meant  by  the  con¬ 
tent  of  Christian  consciousness  is  really  a  very  elaborately 
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reasoned  thing.  The  consciousness  of  sin,  for  example, 
involves  the  mental  discrimination  between  right  and 
wrong;  it  involves  a  knowledge  of  self  as  a  responsible 
cause ;  it  involves  the  recollection  of  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  the  act  of  sin  was  committed,  the  elements  of 
the  temptation  to  sin,  the  opposing  inducements  to  right¬ 
eousness,  and  the  intentional  choice  to  do  wrong ;  it  implies 
a  reasoned  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  of  the 
persons  injured  by  it,  the  violence  to  one’s  own  nature,  and 
the  offense  to  God ;  it  involves  the  work  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  imagination  in  recalling  the  entire  event  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  reason,  and  in  setting  out  what  should 
have  been  and  what  might  have  been,  in  contrast  with 
what  has  been.  If  moral  regeneration  and  personal  salva¬ 
tion  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  content  of  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  an  analysis  of  what  these  events  really  are  will 
make  it  evident  that  the  consciousness  of  them  involves  a 
still  more  elaborate  process  of  reason  than  is  involved  in 
the  consciousness  of  sin;  for,  added  to  that  would  be  the 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  consequences  of  a  human  ac¬ 
tion  can  be  counteracted  and  the  havoc  of  sin  be  repaired. 
Ainiel  is  a  mystic,  but  it  is  not  mysticism  when  he  says, 
“The  understanding  of  the  Christian  consciousness  is  an 
integral  part  of  philosophy,  as  the  Christian  consciousness 
is  a  leading  form  of  religious  consciousness,  and  religious 
consciousness  is  an  essential  form  of  consciousness.” 

The  method  of  the  science  of  theology  is  the  same  as  the 
method  of  other  sciences;  its  method  is  the  appeal  to 
reason.  The  propositions  of  religion  are  the  inferences 
which  arise  by  rational  processes  from  trustworthy  data. 
The  questions  at  issue,  the  burden  of  proof,  the  relevance 
of  evidence,  the  credibility  of  witnesses  and  the  probative 
value  of  facts  are  to  be  determined  in  theology  as  in  the 
science  of  history  or  in  the  science  of  biology.  The  great 
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mass  of  these  data  is  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
To  those  Scriptures  the  mind  may  give  unqualified  con¬ 
fidence.  But  before  they  can  receive  such  confidence  their 
moral  supremacy  and  their  divine  authority  must  be 
proved,  like  the  law  of  gravitation  or  the  parallax  of  a  star. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THEOLOGY  IN  TERMS  OF  PERSONAL 
RELATION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  CHURCHIEE  KING,  D.D. 

If  it  is  true,  as  Professor  Clarke  says,  that  “religion  is 
the  reality  of  which  theology  is  the  study,”  and  if  religion 
is  a  personal  relation  of  man  to  God, — then  it  would  seem 
that  an  adequate  theology  must  be  stated  in  personal  terms. 
The  writer  cannot  doubt  that  religion  is  best  conceived  as 
a  personal  relation,  and  he  certainly  holds  that  theology  is 
best  defined  as  simply  a  thoughtful  and  unified  expression 
of  what  religion  means  to  us.  He  is  bound,  therefore,  to 
afifirm  that  theology  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  personal  re¬ 
lation.  It  is  to  the  defense  and  illustration  of  this  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  present  article  is  devoted. 

The  very  name,  Christian,  which  we  take  upon  us,  as 
best  characterizing  what  seems  to  us  most  essential  in  the 
spirit  which  we  are  to  show,  implies  that  we  know  that  all 
life  is  changed  for  us  by  a  single  personal  relation.  To 
trace  out  in  all  its  implications  the  full  significance  of  that 
relation  for  our  entire  being  is  the  sole  business  of  theology. 

Some  recognition  of  this  intensely  personal  relation  of 
the  themes  of  theology,  doubtless,  there  has  always  been ; 
but  theology  has  not  been  able  to  avoid  the  great  common 
danger  of  all  speculative  thinking — the  danger  of  abstrac¬ 
tion,  and  has  consequently  too  often  lost  quite  out  of  sight 
the  rich  concrete  personal  relations  in  a  maze  of  metaphy¬ 
sical  abstractions.  It  is  well  worth  while,  therefore,  con¬ 
sciously  and  of  set  purpose  to  attempt  a  statement  of  the- 
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ology  in  strictly  personal  terms — to  demand  of  ourselves 
that  we  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  meaning  of  personal 
relations. 

This  would  only  be  carrying  out  what  is  fairly  involved 
in  the  demand  which  Dr.  Fairchild  laid  upon  himself  in 
the  preface  to  his  “Elements  of  Theology:  “The  control¬ 
ling  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  organic  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  system  of  doctrine  presented,  is  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  distinct  and  complete  personality  of  God,  and 
a  like  personality  of  man.”  Very  likely  many  readers  of 
that  preface  saw  little  in  this  sentence,  and  said  to  them¬ 
selves  :  Is  that  not  what  every  theologian  does  as  a  matter 
of  course?  Unfortunately  it  is  not.  Indeed,  the  trend  in 
theology  towards  impersonal  forms  of  statement  has  been 
so  strong,  that,  even  for  a  man  who  felt  earnestly  the  per¬ 
sonal  nature  of  the  problems,  a  thoroughly  consistent  state¬ 
ment  of  theological  doctrines  in  personal  terms  has  been 
exceedingly  difficult.  Professor  Clarke,  for  example,  in 
his  deservedly  popular  “Outline  of  Christian  Theology,” 
when  dealing  with  the  heart  of  the  Christian  faith,  similar¬ 
ly  says :  “  The  intensely  personal  nature  of  this  reconcil¬ 

iation  has  not  here  been  overstated ;  scarcely,  indeed,  can 
it  be  represented  in  too  strong  a  light.  .  .  .  The  reconcilia¬ 
tion  is  not  a  matter  of  relation  to  law  or  government ;  it  is 
primarily  and  essentially  a  matter  of  the  relation  between 
persons,  God  and  men.  ...  It  is  the  personal  relation  that 
needs  to  be  set  right,  and  it  is  through  being  right  with 
God  that  men  are  to  be  made  right  with  the  government 
of  God.”  And  Herrmann  even  more  comprehensively  and 
concisely  says :  “  In  its  commencement  and  in  all  its  de¬ 

velopment  alike,  Christian  faith  is  nothing  else  than  trust 
in  persons  and  in  the  powers  of  personal  life.”  One  may 
believe  thoroughly  in  these  statements  of  Clarke  and  Herr¬ 
mann,  and  regard  them  as  no  doubt  forming  a  kind  of 
ideal  for  both  men,  and  yet  question  whether  either  always 
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keeps  entirely  true  to  this  personal  conception  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  problem. 

Any  one,  indeed,  who  has  himself  passed  through  a 
transition  in  his  conception  of  theological  problems,  and 
who  lives  in  a  generation  so  distinctly  transitional  as  this 
generation  has  been,  must  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  the 
transitional  in  his  forms  of  statement  or  even  of  concep¬ 
tion,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  will  repeatedly  find  himself 
falling  back  into  what  is  really  inconsistent  with  his  high¬ 
est  point  of  view.  But  if,  as  many  things  seem  to  indicate, 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  constructive  period  in  theology, 
which  shall  organize,  even  more  completely  than  any  of 
the  admirable  statements  already  made,  the  different  lines 
of  progress  of  our  time,  can  we  not  be  sure  that  the  domi¬ 
nant  word  in  that  new  construction  will  be — not  evolution, 
not  historical,  not  critical,  not  social,  not  ethical  even,  but 
broader  than  any  one  of  these  and  including  all — personal? 

Many  considerations  certainly  urge  us  to  such  an  attempt 
at  a  strictly  personal  interpretation  of  theological  problems. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  fact,  assumed  at  the  start, 
that  religion  is  a  personal  relation  of  man  to  God,  at  once 
provokes  such  an  attempt.  We  cannot  help  feeling,  that, 
if  we  could  adequately  conceive  that  personal  relation,  we 
should  be  far  on  the  road  to  the  solution  of  all  our  ques¬ 
tions  in  theology.  Any  earnest  effort  here,  however,  makes 
it  clear  that  the  relation  to  God,  though  strictly  personal, 
has  a  special  significance.  In  three  respects  the  relation  to 
God  is  unique :  ist.  Conviction  of  the  love  of  God,  as  of 
no  other,  seems  really  necessarily  implied  in  all  rational 
thinking  and  rational  living;  it  is  the  fundamental  convic¬ 
tion  which  we  only  try  to  express  in  the  so-called  ontolog¬ 
ical  argument  for  the  existence  of  God.  2d.  God  is  him¬ 
self  the  source  of  the  moral  constitution  of  men,  and  there¬ 
fore  speaks  personally  in  it,  as  no  other  person  does.  3d. 
Any  true  personal  relation  to  God  must  mean  the  sharing 
VOL.  LVII.  No.  228.  7 
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of  his  life  of  self-giving;  and  this  takes  one  at  once  into 
right  personal  relations  to  all  others.  In  all  these  respects, 
the  personal  relation  to  God  has  then  universal  implica¬ 
tions,  true  in  the  same  degree  of  no  other,  and  it  cannot  be 
interpreted  sentimentally.  But  this  only  means,  that  the 
relation  to  God  is  more  significant;  it  is  not  less  personal. 
Indeed,  one  must  go  on  to  say,  the  relation  to  God  is  the 
most  completely  personal  of  all  relations,  in  just  so  far  as 
God  alone  is  perfectly  personal.  Only  God,  moreover,  can 
completely  satisfy  either  the  instinct  of  self-devotion  or  the 
insatiable  thirst  for  love.  And  only  God  knows  us  alto¬ 
gether  and  every  avenue  of  approach  to  the  soul,  and  can 
therefore  come  into  most  intimate  communion  with  us.  It 
is  from  God  alone  that  we  are  not  isolate  in  much  of  our 
life.  But  if  these  things  are  so,  it  is  evident  that  any  ade¬ 
quate  theology  must  be  saturated  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  the  personal. 

•  Moreover,  if  one  chose  to  start  from  the  metaphysical 
side,  he  is  confronted,  as  never  before,  with  three  facts 
which  show  that  our  ultimate  philosophical  solutions  are 
everywhere  tending  to  the  personal:  (i)  the  collapse  of 
materialism ;  (2)  the  predominance  of  idealistic  or  spirit¬ 
ualistic  views  in  philosophy ;  (3)  the  growing  acceptance 
of  the  teleological  view  of  essence.  It  is  no  accidental  re¬ 
sult  that,  within  our  own  time,  materialism  has  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  philosophical  theory.  On  all  hands,  moreover, 
it  seems  to  be  increasingly  recognized,  that,  if  we  are  ever 
to  understand  the  world,  the  key  must  be,  as  Leibnitz 
thought  it,  ill  ourselves.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the  material  universe,  our 
philosophies  are  more  and  more  either  idealistic  or  spirit¬ 
ualistic,  holding  either,  that  only  minds  exist,  or,  that  all 
that  does  exist  is  of  the  nature  of  mind.  Both  views  assert 
alike  that  at  least  we  know  best  and  most  directly  spirit, 
and  seem  likely  to  come  to  affirm,  with  Paulsen,  that  here. 
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in  our  own  inner  life,  we  know  the  essence  of  reality,  and 
that  “the  distinction  made  between  a  phenomenon  and  a 
thing  in  itself  has  absolutely  no  meaning  here.”  All  this 
means  that,  ultimately,  all  relations  are  personal  or  in  the 
line  of  the  personal. 

So,  too,  the  growing  tendency  to  define  essence  (in  the 
sense  of  that  which  distinguishes  one  being  from  another, 
not  that  which  is  common  to  all  beings)  in  terms  of  pur¬ 
pose,  is  a  distinct  tendency  towards  definition  in  personal 
terms.  The  recognition  that  we  can  speak  of  the  essential 
quality  of  a  thing  only  in  view  of  the  purpose  we  cherish 
concerning  it,  is  becoming  well-nigh  universal  among  phil¬ 
osophical  writers.  What  one  will  call  the  essential  quality 
of  paper,  e.g.,  depends  upon  the  use  he  wishes  to  make  of 
it.  Ultimately,  this  teleological  view  of  essence  must  bring 
us  to  a  new  metaphysics,  in  which  the  real  essence  of  each 
thing  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  full  divine  purpose 
in  bringing  this  thing  into  being.  All  that  God  meant  it 
to  be,  the  full  part  which  he  meant  it  to  play, — that  is  the 
only  adequate  definition  of  the  essence  of  anything.  And 
this  teleological  view  of  essence,  now  rightly  prevailing  in 
philosophy,  has  a  significance  for  theology  which  we  are 
but  slowly  recognizing. 

Even  an  adequate  metaphysics  then  seems,  ultimately, 
everywhere  to  drive  us  to  attempt  a  theology  in  personal 
terms. 

But  if  this  present  distinct  trend  in  philosophy  towards 
the  personal  is  justified,  it  really  implies  that  we  know 
spirit,  personal  life,  better  than  anything  else;  that,  for  our 
generation  at  least,  personal  relations  are  really  clearer  than 
any  of  the  analogies  from  other  things  by  which  we  have 
tried  to  make  them  clear.  And  from  whatever  realm  we 
draw  those  analogies, — whether  from  human  institutions 
or  from  the  evolution  of  lower  nature, — we  can  know  be¬ 
forehand  that  the  analogies  must  prove  inadequate  and  in 
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part  misleading.  The  personal  reality  is  greater  than  any 
of  its  illustrations.  Many  have  come  to  see  that  this  is 
true  of  all  legal  and  governmental  analogies,  who  do  not 
see  that  it  is  just  as  true  of  evolution  analogies.  But,  though 
one  fully  accepts  the  evolution  theory,  as  the  writer  does, 
yet  he  must  see  that  the  present  tendency  to  state  theology 
in  terms  of  animal  evolution,  while  justified  and  helpful  in 
our  generation  it  may  be,  is  certainly  a  transient  phase  of 
theology.  For,  any  adequate  view  of  evolution  must  in¬ 
clude  man,  and  with  man  we  have  reached  the  stage  of 
persons  and  personal  relations,  and  the  dominant  laws  must 
be  those  of  personal  relation,  not  those  of  the  lower  animal 
evolution.  The  analogy  of  the  organism,  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  analogy  from  human  institutions,  is  certain  to  fail 
us  at  the  most  vital  points.  The  first  and  foremost,  the 
constant,  the  last,  and  the  greatest  study  of  the  theologian 
must  be  of  persons  and  of  personal  relations;  nothing  else 
will  avail  him  in  his  deepest  problems.  And  if  he  will 
really  face  the  facts,  he  will  come  to  see  that  the  personal 
lies  closer  at  hand,  is  more  real  and  more  clear  to  him, 
than  anything  else. 

It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  philosophic  trend  and 
the  new  clearness  of  the  personal,  that  we  should  believe 
that  we  can  see  that,  in  the  main,  the  development  of  the 
race  has  been  steadily  toward  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value 
and  sacredness  of  the  person ;  that  every  step  in  moral  ad¬ 
vance  has  meant  a  deepening  of  this  sense;  and  that  the 
highest  test  of  a  civilization  or  of  a  man  is  to  be  found  in 
this  same  sense  of  the  value  and  the  sacredness  of  the  per¬ 
son.  This  sensitiveness  as  to  the  personal,  in  spite  of  some 
annoying  counter-currents,  seems,  beyond  doubt,  stronger 
in  our  age  than  ever  before.  And  I  have  elsewhere^  tried 
to  .show  that  all  the  distinctly  moral  and  spiritual  influ¬ 
ences  of  our  day  on  theology  may  be  grouped  under  the 
^  American  Journal  of  Theology,  April,  1899. 
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two  heads  of  this  deepening  sense  of  the  value  and  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  person,  and  the  growing  recognition  of  Christ 
as  the  supreme  person.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  modern  em¬ 
phases  in  theology, — Christian,  biblical,  historical,  practi¬ 
cal,  ethical,  social, — all  expressly  call  for  a  deepening  of 
the  conception  of  the  personal.  Now  let  one  take  in  even 
superficially  the  significance  of  these  statements,  and  he 
must  feel  that  no  theology  can  meet  the  needs  of  our  time, 
or  the  demands  of  truth,  which  does  not  insist  on  bringing 
every  problem  up  to  its  ultimate  solution  in  personal  terms. 

We  are  brought  to  the  same  inference,  when  we  take  in¬ 
to  account  one  of  the  great  contentions  of  modern  psychol¬ 
ogy — its  insistence  on  the  unity  of  man.  The  whole  man, 
it  maintains,  acts  in  all.  Again  and  again  in  the  history 
of  man  has  it  been  necessary  to  renew  this  protest  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  man,  against  the  abstractions  and 
one  sidedness  of  a  “  false  psychologism.”  Even  thought, 
emotion,  and  will  cannot  be  adequately  treated  in  abstrac¬ 
tion  from  each  other.  I  quite  agree  with  Mellone,  that  it 
should  be  a  fundamental  contention  in  philosophy,  that 
“no  one  of  these  three  can  be  opposed  to  the  others;  hu¬ 
man  existence  or  experiences  cannot  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  one  of  these  unless  the  others  are  made  of  equal 
importance  with  that  one.  .  .  .  We  do  not  correct  ‘  intellec- 
tualism  ’  by  opposing  emotion  and  will  to  thought — assum¬ 
ing  that  reality  is  found  in  them  more  than  in  thought, 
and  that  we  are  before  all  things  active  and  feeling  beings ; 
nor  by  regarding  our  nature  as  a  mere  combination  of  the 
three,  as  a  rope  may  be  of  three  strands ;  but  by  regarding 
even  our  deepest  knowledge  of  these  three  (in  their  dis¬ 
tinction  and  relation)  as  itself  only  symbolic  and  partially 
true ;  so  that  the  three  functions  become  three  inseparable 
and  equally  complete  symbols  of  what  man  verily  is.”  And 
if  we  take  real  account  thus  of  the  entire  man,  we  get  a 
double,  not  a  single,  test  of  truth — logical  consistency  and 
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worth.  Reality  must  meet  the  test  of  the  whole  man.  Now 
this  psychological  and  philosophical  insistence  upon  the 
entire  personality  leads  us  directly  to  our  main  thesis  in 
theology.  “The  whole  man,”  it  has  been  profoundly  said, 
“  is  the  organ  of  the  spiritual  ” ;  and  the  whole  man,  the 
entire  personality,  comes  out,  as  nowhere  else,  in  personal 
relations. 

But  to  come  still  more  closely  to  our  question,  let  us 
note  that  the  whole  problem  of  life,  of  morals,  and  of  re¬ 
ligion,  is  ultimately  for  us  all  a  problem  of  the  fulfilment 
of  personal  relations,  human  and  divine;  or  the  problem 
simply  of  bringing  the  child — man — to  a  genuine  sharing 
of  the  life  of  the  Father,  to  the  choice  of  a  character  and 
joy  like  the  Father’s;  that  is,  finally,  the  problem  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  live  the  life  of  love,  as  complete  and  all-inclusive. 
This  means  that  the  problem  of  character  is  necessarily  so¬ 
cial.  It  cannot  be  individualistic  merely,  even  if  it  would. 
We  cannot  learn  to  love  in  a  vacuum.  The  perfection  of 
individual  character  is  love.  And  love  necessarily  involves 
others.  We  learn  to  love  by  loving.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
is  within  indeed, — the  reign  of  God,  who  is  love,  in  the 
individual  heart.  But  this  reign  of  love  in  the  individual 
is  manifestly  impossible  without  recognition  everywhere 
of  relations  to  others.  Love  is  the  giving  of  self  in  per¬ 
sonal  relations.  The  Kingdom  of  God,  therefore,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  social, — not  personal  and  social,  but  social  because 
personal.  A  so-called  “  social  theology,”  then,  has  simply, 
adequately  to  conceive  its  problems  in  strictly  personal 
terms.  We  are  not  likely,  even  in  this  generation,  to  over¬ 
emphasize  the  significance  of  the  proposition,  “We  are 
members  one  of  another.”  But  we  ought  to  see  that  that 
is  not  something  added  to  the  personal,  but  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  any  possible  conception  of  the  personal  and  per¬ 
sonal  relations.  To  deny  that  proposition  is  to  make  im¬ 
possible  any  moral  world  at  all.  The  social  emphasis  of 
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our  generation,  therefore,  does  not  lead  to  some  quite  new 
kind  of  theology,  any  more  than  its  evolutionary  empha¬ 
sis;  it  only  leads  to  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the 
personal. 

And,  finally,  this  insistence  upon  personal  terms  in  the¬ 
ology  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  only  a  return  to  the  great 
dominant  New  Testament  conception.  It  is  amazing  that 
we  have  been  able  so  long  to  believe  that  the  forensic  in 
any  form  is  predominant  in  the  New  Testament  writers. 
Many  analogies  of  all  sorts  are  used — the  forensic  among 
others — to  bring  home  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  life  and 
death.  But  I  believe  that,  even  among  illustrations,  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  legal  does  not  lead.  Certainly  it  ought 
to  give  us  cause  for  serious  thought,  that  Christ  himself 
nowhere  uses  even  a  forensic  analogy  as  to  the  results  of  his 
death ;  and  positively,  on  the  other  hand,  does  make  every¬ 
thing  depend  on  personal  relation  to  himself.  While  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  if  any  fair  weight  is  given  even  to  his  single 
phrase  “  in  Christ,”  it  must  be  granted  that  the  personal 
relation  is  far  and  away,  and  increasingly,  the  dominant 
conception  in  his  thinking,  in  spite  of  his  rabbinical  train¬ 
ing.  The  great  trouble  is,  that  we  have  made  far  more  of 
a  few  selected  scattered  illustrations  of  Paul  in  his  theoret¬ 
ical  reasoning,  than  we  have  of  his  multitudinous  state¬ 
ments  of  personal  relations  in  his  Christian  experience. 
But  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  adequately  to  enter  upon 
the  treatment  of  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

I  hold,  then,  that  an  adequate  Christian  theology  must 
be  stated  in  personal  terms,  because  the  very  word  “Chris¬ 
tian”  implies  it;  because  of  the  growing  recognition  among 
theologians  of  this  point  of  view ;  because  religion  is  itself 
a  personal  relation  to  God ;  because  the  philosophic  trend 
is  distinctly  personal;  because  the  moral  and  spiritua 
characteristics  of  our  time  show  that  the  personal  has  a 
new  clearness  for  us  and  far  greater  recognition ;  because  o 
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the  psychological  emphasis  on  the  entire  man ;  because  the 
whole  problem  of  life  is  ultimately  the  problem  of  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  personal  relations;  and  because  this  personal 
conception  lies  closest  to  Christ’s  own  thought  and  the  di- 
rectest  reflections  of  it  in  the  New  Testament.  Let  us  not 
shrink  back  from  a  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  state  our  en¬ 
tire  theology  in  strict  terms  of  personal  relation. 

The  limits  of  this  article  allow  but  a  single  application 
of  the  principle — the  application  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ; 
though  other  applications  are  not  less  important.  As 
Christians  we  start  with  Christ,  our  supreme  datum.  He 
is  our  supreme  datum  because  he  is  the  supreme  fact  of 
history,  and  he  is  the  supreme  fact  of  history  because  he  is 
the  supreme  person  of  history.  There  can  be  no  ade¬ 
quate  philosophy  that  leaves  out  the  greatest  fact.  So 
doing,  we  have  thrown  away  the  key  at  the  start. 

Christ  however,  according  to  his  own  conception,  it  is 
worth  saying,  is  primarily  a  revelation  of  a  person — not  of 
truth.  He  is,  he  believed,  God’s  own  supreme  self-revela¬ 
tion.  And  his  great  value  for  us,  as  that  of  all  revelation, 
is  found,  not  in  the  fact  that  he  brings  us  more  truths,  but 
that  he  puts  us  into  personal  touch  with  God  himself.  In 
the  very  meaning  of  his  being  he  is  a  revealer  of  a  person. 

But  only  a  person  can  fully  reveal  a  person.  If  God’s 
personality  is  granted  to  be  real,  and  yet  in  any  sense 
transcendent,  any  adequate  revelation  of  God  must  be 
through  a  person.  Moreover,  the  revelation  that,  above  all 
else,  we  need  of  God  is  the  revelation  of  his  character,  and 
character  cannot  be  merely  told ;  it  must  be  shown,  and  it 
can  be  shown  in  reality  only  in  the  moral  activities  of  a 
person.  And  this  revelation  of  God’s  character,  too,  must 
be  in  a  sphere  we  can  wholly  understand  and  judge,  and 
therefore  human  in  human  relations — a  human  person. 
That  is,  Christ  must  be  human  that  he  may  be  divine.  He 
must  really  show  in  his  own  life  the  ideal  personal  relation 
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to  God  and  to  men,  in  order  really  to  reveal  God  in  his 
character  of  love.  God  must  therefore  manifest  himself  as 
man,  in  a  person  whose  character  we  can  transfer,  feature 
by  feature,  to  God  without  any  sense  of  defect.  Or,  to  look 
at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view,  the  only  redemp¬ 
tive  force  we  know  comes  through  trust  in  a  person.  The 
revelation  of  God,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  redemptive,  must 
be  through  a  person,  and  through  a  person  who  can  call 
out  absolute  trust.  We  know  but  one  person  in  history 
who  can  call  out  that  trust.  We  shall  make  no  mistake 
in  saying,  he  is  the  supreme  self-revelation  of  God. 

But  to  see  that  Christ  is  in  his  very  being  a  personal 
revelation  of  God,  is  to  put  our  whole  thought  of  his  sig¬ 
nificance  and  uniqueness  in  a  somewhat  different  light. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  those  considerations  which  weigh 
most  with  us  to-day,  in  the  statement  of  his  uniqueness, 
are  all  in  the  realm  of  the  personal  rather  than  the  meta¬ 
physical.  They  do  not,  of  course,  exclude  metaphysical 
questions,  properly  conceived,  but  they  are  not  primarily 
metaphysical  at  all.  That  is,  when  we  try  to  face  directly 
the  questions:  Who  is  Jesus  Christ?  what  does  he  mean? 
how  does  he  reveal  God?  we  find  ourselves  instinctively 
led  to  a  series  of  propositions,  as  a  basis  of  our  belief  in  his 
real  Divinity,  all  of  which  concern  his  character  and  per¬ 
sonal  relations.  For  myself,  at  least,  the  propositions 
which  best  set  forth  the  absolute  uniqueness  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  such  as  these :  He  is  the  greatest  in  the  great¬ 
est  sphere — that  of  the  moral  and  spiritual,  speaking  with 
an  authority  here  which  no  other  can  pretend  to  approach : 
“transcendent  among  founders  of  religion,”  as  Fairbairn 
puts  it,  “and  to  be  transcendent  here  is  to  be  transcendent 
everywhere.”  He  is  alone  the  Sinless  One ;  alone  among  the 
righteous,  in  Bushnell’s  phrasing,  of  “impenitent  piety.” 
More  than  this,  with  the  highest  moral  ideal  conceivable 
by  men,  he  consciously  rises  always  to  his  own  ideal,  and. 
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in  the  words  of  Herrmann,  “compels  us  to  admit  that  he 
does  rise  to  it.”  Still  further,  Jesus  has  such  a  character 
that  we  can  transfer  it  directly  to  God,  and  ask,  and  need 
to  ask,  nothing  further.  Fairbairn’s  language  seems  liter- 
ally  true :  “  He  was  the  first  being  who  had  realized  for 

man  the  idea  of  the  Divine.”  He  who  had  seen  him  had 
seen  the  Father.  Nor  is  this  all.  Jesus  has  also  conscious 
ability  to  redeem  all  other  men.  As  another  puts  it: 
“Jesus  knows  no  more  sacred  task  than  to  point  men  to 
his  own  person.”  He  is  himself  the  one  great  redeemer. 
This  simply  implies,  as  Denison  has  pointed  out,  such  a 
God-consciousness  and  such  sense  of  mission,  as  would 
make  any  other  brain  the  world  has  ever  seen  topple  into 
insanity,  but  only  keeps  him  sweet,  normal,  rational,  living 
the  most  wholesome  of  all  human  lives.  In  consequence 
of  all  this,  he  is  in  fact  the  only  person  in  the  history  of 
the  race  who  can  call  out  absolute  trust,  and  in  whom  God 
certainly  finds  us.  He  is  for  us  the  Ideal  realized,  from 
whom  we  would  take  nothing  away,  to  whom  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  nothing  to  be  added. 

Now  it  is  upon  such  a  series  of  propositions  that  I  base 
my  confession  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ;  or  rather,  it 
is  in  such  propositions  that  I  do  confess  his  Divinity.  But 
such  statements  obviously  cannot  be  received  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  upon  mere  authority,  or  as  result  of  mere  will. 
They  are  not  philosophical  propositions.  They  must  be 
the  outcome  of  a  man’s  own  personal  experience  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  only  valuable  confession  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  must  follow  his  own  work  upon  us,  not  precede  it  as 
a  condition.  In  this  respect,  then,  I  am  in  thorough  agree¬ 
ment  with  Herrmann,  and  should  expect  every  candid 
Christian  to  be,  when  he  says :  “  This  thought,  that,  when 
the  historical  Christ  takes  such  hold  of  us,  we  have  to  do 
with  God  himself — this  thought  is  certainly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  confession  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  for 
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any  one  whom  he  has  redeemed.”  An  adequate  confession 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  that  is,  must  emphasize  the  fact 
of  his  personal  revelation  of  God,  for  the  greatest  denial  of 
his  Divinity  must  certainly  be,  not  inability  to  receive  cer¬ 
tain  metaphysical  statements  about  his  essence  or  sub¬ 
stance,  however  time-honored  these  statements,  but  the  fact 
that  a  man  does  not  find  God  in  Christ,  that  without  sense 
of  contradiction  he  can  leave  Christ  without  in  his  highest 
religious  experiences  of  communion  with  God,  that  he  can¬ 
not  think  of  Christ  as  an  eternally  satisfying  revelation  of 
God.  Contrast  with  such  a  denial,  the  robust  confession  of 
Christ’s  Divinity,  implied  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Behrends, 
which  I  suspect  many  a  theologian  who  would  criticise 
Dr.  Behrends’  conception  of  Christ  as  quite  heretical  could 
not  make :  “  The  vision  of  his  face  is  the  only  vision  I 

ever  expect  to  have  of  God,  as  Philip  saw  in  him  the 
Father.” 

Let  us  candidly  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  not 
really  been  laying  the  emphasis  on  quite  the  wrong  point, 
in  our  painful  endeavors  to  decide  whether  another  man 
admitted  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Is  there  no  better  test  of 
a  man’s  belief  in  the  Deity  of  Christ,  than  whether  he  can 
see  his  way  clear  to  the  metaphysical  proposition  that  Christ 
is  of  one  essence  with  the  Father?  Can  that  be  the  best 
test,  and  Christianity  be  the  religion  it  is?  Let  us  disa¬ 
buse  our  minds  for  a  moment  of  the  thought  that  Herr¬ 
mann  is  a  Ritschlian  heretic,  and  ask  if  he  is  not  strictly 
correct  at  least  in  this  statement :  “  The  question  whether 

we  are  right  in  speaking  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  when  we 
have  found  God  turning  toward  us  in  the  disclosure  of 
Jesus’  personal  life,  must  be  decided  according  as  we  con¬ 
ceive  God  to  be  in  his  nature  a  substance  on  the  one  hand, 
or  on  the  other  a  Personal  Spirit  who  asserts  his  nature  by 
the  energy  of  a  will  directing  itself  toward  certain  ends  and 
preserving  in  itself  a  certain  disposition.  If  we  choose  the 
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former  conception  of  God,  then  certainly  the  proposition 
that  there  is  divine  substance  in  Christ  will  be  chosen  as 
the  proper  expression  of  belief  in  his  Deity ;  but  if  on  the 
contrary,  the  latter  conception  be  followed,  which  is  clearly 
the  only  one  represented  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the 
only  one  permissible  in  the  Christian  community,  then  it 
is  self-evident  that  the  Deity  of  Christ  can  only  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  saying  that  the  mind  and  will  of  the  everlasting 
God  stand  before  us  in  the  historically  activ^e  will  of  this 
man.”  In  all  fairness,  let  us  ask.  Is  this  last  an  inadequate 
confession  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ? 

I  should  myself,  indeed,  add  to  Herrmann’s  statement  the 
consideration,  that,  with  the  teleological  view  of  essence  or 
substance  which  we  have  found  philosophy  asserting,  a 
true  metaphysical  view  of  the  being  of  Christ  could  be 
stated  only  in  terms  of  the  personal  purpose  of  God  con¬ 
cerning  him ;  and,  since  we  find  the  very  meaning  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  the  fact  that  God  is  making  his  supreme 
self-revelation  through  him,  God’s  purpose  concerning 
Christ  was  absolutely  unique,  and  we  can  say  in  strict  met¬ 
aphysical  terms  that  Christ  is  of  one  essence  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  Christ  is  thus  not  only  morally  and  spiritually  atone 
with  God,  and  so  absolutely  unique  in  his  perfect  response 
to  the  will  of  God,  but  also  may  be  said  to  be  metaphysic¬ 
ally  at  one  with  God,  when  essence  is  interpreted  teleolog¬ 
ically.  The  newer  and  the  older,  the  personal  and  the 
metaphysical  forms  of  statement  would  thus  fall  together; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  personal  and  practical 
form  of  the  confession  of  Christ’s  Divinity  is,  for  the  vast 
majority  of  men,  much  the  more  rational  and  surer  test. 

When  we  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  person  of  Christ 
to  the  work  of  Christ,  we  find  the  same  emphasis  upon  the 
personal  needed.  His  main  work  in  his  earthly  life  was 
wrought  through  personal  association  with  a  few  men. 
The  Kingdom  of  God,  which  he  came  to  found,  was  a 
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kingdom  of  persons,  and  it  began  in  reality  when  a  single 
man  through  personal  association  with  him  had  come  dim¬ 
ly  at  least  to  feel  what  his  personality  meant,  and  to  choose 
with  him.  And  eternally,  his  work  is,  through  his  own 
personal  life,  to  bring  men  into  complete  personal  com¬ 
munion  with  the  personal  God.  An  ever-deepening  and 
ever  more  significant  friendship  with  God  in  Christ — this 
is  eternal  life.  And  the  understanding  of  that  life  is  the 
chief  business  of  theology. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CHINA. 

BY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

The  political  history  of  China  is  one  of  frequent  changes. 
With  striking  regularity  one  dynasty  has  been  supplanted 
by  another  every  two  or  three  hundred  years  for  two  mil¬ 
lenniums  and  a  half.  But  the  people  have  retained  their 
ethnological  characteristics  with  little  change.  From  the 
earliest  times  there  has  been  scarcely  any  intermixture 
with  other  races.  Their  industrial,  social,  and  religious 
conditions  have  likewise  suffered  little  change  since  the 
days  of  Laotze  and  Confucius.  Indeed,  the  immobility  of 
China  has  been  proverbial.  So  impervious  has  the  nation 
been  to  outside  influences,  that  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  found  everything  in  the  interior  essentially  as  it 
was  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  new  con¬ 
ditions  are  rapidly  arising  which  will  test  the  capacity  of 
her  people  and  the  strength  of  her  institutions  as  nothing 
in  the  past  has  ever  done.  The  impending  industrial 
changes  are  such  as,  in  their  results,  to  baffle  the  most 
vivid  imagination.  The  400,000,000  of  China  are  now  ad¬ 
justed  to  an  industrial  system  in  which  manual  labor  is 
supreme.  Machinery  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  Even 
the  plow  is  of  the  rudest  kind,  consisting  of  the  forked 
prong  of  a  tree,  sheathed  at  the  end  with  a  thin  piece  of 
iron,  and  this  is  frequently  drawn  by  human  muscle.  The 
lumber  is  all  sawed  from  the  logs  by  hand.  The  small 
amount  of  coal  which  is  taken  from  the  inexhaustible 
mines  is  brought  up  on  the  backs  of  naked  men,  and  dis- 
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tributed,  often  to  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  and  more,  by 
pack  animals.  The  supply  for  Peking  is  largely  brought 
in  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
to  which  it  had  been  transferred  from  mules  which  had 
brought  it  from  the  mines  still  farther  inland.  The  effete 
condition  of  the  Empire  is  well  exhibited  in  the  condition 
of  this  part  of  the  road  to  the  mines.  It  was  once  well 
paved  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  but  these  have  now  be¬ 
come  so  worn  and  out  of  place  that  pack  horses  cannot  go 
over  it.  Only  the  nimble  feet  of  the  mule  can  traverse  it 
with  safety. 

Practically,  the  population  of  China  reached  its  maxi¬ 
mum  many  centuries  ago.  Its  natural  increase  has  long 
been  checked  only  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  infanticide. 
The  same  causes  are  still  effectively  at  work.  Every  once 
in  a  few  years,  at  the  present  time,  an  overflow  of  the  great 
rivers  or  a  brief  drought  so  curtails  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  that  many  millions  die  from  lack  of  food  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  diseases.  Smallpox  is  almost  universally  preva¬ 
lent,  causing  an  immense  death-rate  among  children.  Un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  are  constantly  at  work  prematurely  to 
destroy  their  victims  in  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet. 
Without  witnessing  it,  one  cannot  imagine  the  filth  of  a 
Chinese  city  or  village.  The  principal  streets  are  open 
sewers  without  adequate  outlets,  rendering  them  little  less 
than  cesspools,  yet  the  water  for  household  purposes  is  all 
drawn  from  wells  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Finally,  in¬ 
fanticide,  especially  of  girls,  is  still  extensively  practiced. 
Indeed,  it  is  still  one  of  the  offenses  which  church  disci¬ 
pline  has  to  take  cognizance  of  among  the  Christian  con¬ 
verts.  At  Shiwanze  the  Roman  Catholics  have  four  hun¬ 
dred  girls  in  their  schools,  all  of  whom  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  their  heathen  parents  in  the  surrounding  country. 
In  some  districts  such  a  relative  scarcity  of  girls  has  been 
produced  by  infanticide  that  families  containing  a  number 
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of  boys  often  migrate  to  another  province  where,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  larger  supply,  wives  can  be  secured  for  them 
at  less  cost. 

With  the  present  social  customs  the  destructive  operation 
of  these  calamities  and  crimes  must  continue  to  go  on. 
Marriage  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  almost  universal. 
Indeed,  early  marriage  is  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  Betrothals  are  secured  by  the  parents  in  childhood, 
and  at  the  earliest  practical  period  the  marriage  is  consum¬ 
mated,  and  the  young  bride  brought  to  the  husband’s  home, 
henceforth  to  be  under  the  control  of  her  mother-in-law. 
After  this  she  is  scarcely  ever  out  of  her  sight.  The  con¬ 
jugal  fidelity  of  the  young  bride  is  thus  secured  by  the 
perpetual  presence  of  a  chaperon  whose  vigilance  is  never 
relaxed.  The  rigorous  social  law  which  compels  the  son 
to  support  not  only  his  wife,  but  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  often  drives  him  away  from  home  for  long  periods 
of  time,  in  order  to  obtain  employment.  It  may  always  be 
assumed  that  a  Chinaman  in  foreign  countries,  or  in 
another  province  or  city  than  his  own,  has  a  wife  at  home. 
But,  owing  to  the  legalization  of  polygamy,  this  does  not 
diminish  the  birth-rate. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  causes  in  operation  it  is 
plain  that  the  chronic  calamities  of  the  Chinese  cannot  be 
averted  by  any  superficial  adoption  of  Western  civilization. 
It  must  be  adopted  with  all  its  ruling  motives,  of  which 
Christianity  is  the  chief,  or  it  will  prove  a  two-edged  sword 
to  plunge  the  people  into  still  deeper  calamities.  While 
the  birth-rate  remains  the  same,  the  sanitary  and  legal 
measures  which  shall  preserve  the  children  from  early  de¬ 
struction,  and  lengthen  the  average  of  life,  will  but  prepare 
a  greater  number  of  victims  for  famine  and  pestilence  in 
the  near  future.  With  the  present  birth-rate,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  China  would,  with  proper  sanitary  regulations, 
easily  double  in  twenty-five  years.  But  by  no  possibility 
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can  the  food  supply  be  made  long  to  keep  pace  with  this 
possible  increase  of  hungry  mouths  to  devour  it;  for, 
the  agricultural  resources  of  China  are  already  devel¬ 
oped  nearly  to  their  utmost.  There  is  scarcely  an  acre  of 
land  in  the  Empire  capable  of  cultivation  that  is  not  now 
cultivated  with  great  care.  There  are  no  weeds  in  China. 
The  whole  land  is  carefully  tilled.  The  grain  of  every 
kind  is  planted  in  rows,  so  that  it  can  be  hoed  and  the 
weeds  pulled  up  by  hand.  Irrigation  is  also  practiced  to 
nearly  its  utmost  extent.  Even  the  water  of  deep  wells  is 
exhausted  to  irrigate  the  thirsty  soil.  The  production  of 
the  fields  might,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  increased  by  deeper 
plowing,  and  by  the  application  of  artificial  fertilizers. 
Greater  security  from  overflow  might  be  provided  against 
the  floods  of  the  Yellow  River.  But  all  this  would  go  only 
a  little  way  in  meeting  the  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population,  while  the  utmost  limits  of  its  relief  would  be 
reached  in  less  than  a  generation. 

A  more  hopeful  source  of  relief  seems  to  exist  in  the 
vast  undeveloped  mineral  resources  of  the  Empire.  The 
amount  of  coal  in  China  is  immense.  Almost  half  the 
area  of  China  proper  is  covered  with  productive  coal  meas¬ 
ures,  from  which  the  world  might  draw  its  fuel  for  many 
centuries  to  come.  The  supply  of  iron  ore  is  less  determin¬ 
ate  but  is  doubtless  large.  But  the  development  of  these  and 
other  mineral  resources  will  support  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  only  by  drawing  on  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
outside  world,  and,  so,  merely  transfer  the  problem  to  other 
regions.  If  the  dreams  of  modern  sanitary  science  were 
realized,  and  the  present  social  conditions  continued  to  ex¬ 
ist,  China  would  overpopulate  the  whole  world  before  the 
twentieth  century  should  close. 

Clearly,  the  Chinese  are  destined  to  be  the  dominant 
race  in  the  East,  if  not  in  the  world.  For  this  they  are 
prepared  by  position,  natural  qualifications,  and  many  ac- 
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quired  characteristics.  The  position  of  China  in  Asia,  its 
broad  outlook  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  remarkable  com¬ 
bination  of  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  its  vast  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mineral  resources,  and  its  facilities  both  for 
internal  and  foreign  commerce  are  unequaled  by  those  of 
any  other  country.  This  position  partly  accounts  for  the 
immense  population  which  has  so  long  occupied  its  terri¬ 
tory.  So  great  is  this  population  that  it  can  readily  absorb 
all  invaders  and  make  them  like  themselves.  This  is 
shown  in  the  experience  of  the  present  dynasty.  The 
Manchus  conquered  China  three  hundred  years  ago.  But 
they  have  in  turn  been  conquered  by  the  Chinese.  The 
only  customs  which  the  Manchus  have  imposed  upon  the 
Chinese  is  that  of  the  men’s  wearing  the  hair  in  a  cue. 
Chinese  women  still  persist  in  doing  up  their  hair  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  women  of  the  conquering  people,  and  in 
binding  their  feet,  though  the  Manchu  women  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  leaving  their  feet  unbound.  Chinese  literature,  Chi¬ 
nese  education,  and  Chinese  people  are  now  fast  transform¬ 
ing  Manchuria  into  an  integral  province  of  the  Empire. 

Many  of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  Chinese  fit  them  for 
preeminence  in  the  struggle  for  national  existence.  Phys¬ 
ically,  they  are  a  hardy  race,  capable  of  any  amount  of 
severe  toil.  This  is  more  apparent  in  the  interior  than  in 
the  seaport  towns.  In  a  recent  journey  of  one  thousand 
miles  by  slow  conveyances  through  the  country  I  have 
been  specially  struck  by  the  physical  vigor  of  the  country 
people  throughout  Northern  China.  Evidently  the  weak 
ones  have  not  survived  the  severe  ordeal  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  so  that,  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection,  a  remarkably  hardy  race  has 
been  secured.  The  Chinese  can  live  and  thrive  on  sim¬ 
pler  and  less  expensive  food,  and  can  survive  a  severe  win¬ 
ter  with  less  fuel  and  less  costly  clothing,  than  any  other 
people.  A  Chinese  laborer  can  thrive  on  food  that  costs 
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(on  a  gold  basis)  but  a  cent  and  a  half  a  day.  For  fuel  he 
is  content  with  the  dung  of  animals,  and  stubble  gathered 
from  the  fields  after  harvest. 

The  Chinese  are  remarkably  free  from  the  liquor  habit. 
It  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  a  drunken  China¬ 
man.  Their  greatest  peril  arises  from  their  fondness  for 
opium.  But,  in  this,  their  poverty  is,  not  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  their  salvation.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  too 
poor  to  procure  opium.  The  evils  of  the  opium  habit  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do 
classes.  And  among  them  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  its  own 
cure.  The  evils  are  so  apparent  that  there  is  sure  to  rise 
a  wholesome  fear  of  the  drug,  such  as  exists  against  other 
destructive  poisons.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  village 
which  has  been  ruined  by  opium,  recuperating  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation  through  the  efforts  of  the  children  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  their  parents.  Well-to-do  people  who  have  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  their  slavery  to  opium  are  frequent  ap¬ 
plicants  to  the  missionary  physicians  for  the  means  of  res¬ 
toration  to  their  primitive  freedom. 

Among  the  acquired  characteristics  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  Chinese,  their  patience  and  industry  already 
referred  to  must  be  reckoned  prominent.  But  more  espe¬ 
cially  it  is  in  place  to  mention  some  of  the  moral  charac¬ 
teristics  secured  by  Confucianism.  As  a  general  thing  the 
Chinese  system  of  education  is  a  complete  failure.  Almost 
its  only  redeeming  feature  is  that  it  compels  every  child  to 
learn  by  heart  the  system  of  morals  laid  down  by  Confu¬ 
cius.  With  this  system  little  fault  can  be  found.  It  keeps 
before  the  minds  of  all  a  higher  standard  than  any  one 
reaches.  By  it,  female  virtue  has  been  largely  secured,  as 
well  as  the  general  fidelity  of  all  to  the  interests  of  family 
life.  The  medical  missionaries  with  whom  I  have  con¬ 
versed,  are  emphatic  in  asserting  that  a  high  degree  of  vir¬ 
tue  is  maintained  among  Chinese  women ;  while  all  say 
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that  a  Chinaman  rarely  forgets,  when  absent,  to  send  re¬ 
mittances  home  for  the  support  of  his  family.  Lady  mis¬ 
sionaries  assure  me  that,  from  long  acquaintance  with  Chi¬ 
nese  families,  they  have  no  question  that  the  Chinese  are 
far  better  without  Christianity  than  the  Anglo-Saxons 
would  be  without  it. 

But  Confucianism  is  not  a  religion.  God  is  not  in  all  its 
thoughts.  There  is  no  inspiration  in  it  to  a  noble  life.  It 
points  the  way  to  a  noble  life,  but  does  not  furnish  any  re¬ 
ligious  impulse  to  attain  it.  The  religions  of  the  Chinese 
are  Taoism  and  Buddhism.  In  their  affliction  they  go  to 
the  priests  of  these  religions  for  comfort.  It  is,  however, 
a  sorry  comfort  which  they  obtain.  Taoism  is  little  else 
than  a  series  of  magical  arts  and  incantations.  The  present 
anti-foreign  frenzy  of  the  “Boxers”  is  largely  a  product  of 
Taoist  incantations,  by  which  the  devotees  are  persuaded 
that  they  can  be  made  invulnerable.  This  is  no  new  thing. 
At  one  of  the  missionary  stations  I  met  two  excellent  na¬ 
tive  pastors  who  as  young  men  were  drawn  into  a  similar 
but  less  extensive  movement  a  few  years  ago.  With  many 
others,  they  sincerely  cherished  the  delusion,  until  it  was 
broken  by  the  execution  of  several  of  their  leaders  on 
charge  of  treasonable  designs  against  the  government. 

The  blindest  and  most  prejudiced  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
what  the  Chinese  need  more  than  anything  else  is  the 
higher  ideals  of  worship  furnished  by  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.  If  family  life  is  to  have  something  better  than  its 
present  low  sensual  basis,  and  is  to  serve  a  higher  religious 
purpose  than  that  of  providing  a  progeny  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  the  parent,  the  Chinese  must  be  provided  with 
something  better  to  think  about  than  is  found  in  their 
present  religious  systems.  The  worship  of  idols  and  of  de¬ 
mons  cannot  elevate  the  life  of  a  people.  Because  it  is 
trite,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  forget  the  truth,  that  wor¬ 
shipers  are  sure  to  become  like  the  objects  of  their  worship. 
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The  objects  of  heathen  worship  are  hideous.  Christianity 
alone  furnishes  those  ennobling  views  of  the  dignity  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  of  the  justice  and  compassion  of  an  omni¬ 
present  God,  which  can  enable  the  soul  to  live  above  the 
world  while  living  in  it.  To  make  their  family  life  the 
handmaid  of  pure  affection,  and  the  instrument  of  securing 
proper  respect  for  all  its  members,  and  foresight  for  the 
welfare  of  all  who  are  to  follow,  the  Chinese  must  have 
Christ,  rather  than  Confucius  or  Buddha,  for  their  idol. 

Christianity  is  making  more  rapid  progress  in  China 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  Not  counting  the  wives,  there 
are  2,818  names  in  the  Directory  of  Protestant  Missionaries 
in  China  for  1899.  The  work  accomplished  by  these  is 
already  conspicuously  evident  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  Bible  and  other  Christian  literature  is  widely  circu¬ 
lated.  Schools  are  established  in  every  province,  where 
thousands  of  Chinese  youth  of  both  sexes  are  under  train¬ 
ing  for  Christian  work.  Churches  with  native  pastors  dot 
the  land.  In  many  places  these  are  making  such  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  the  heathen  as  seriously  to  diminish  the 
revenues  of  their  temples,  and  arouse  alarm  among  the 
priests  dependent  upon  them.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
never  lost  their  hold  in  China.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  they  numbered  about  i50,(X)0.  Now 
they  number  850,000.  The  progress  of  Christianity  has 
had  much  to  do  in  arousing  the  anti-foreign  feeling  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  present  crisis  in  the  Empire.  Now,  as  of  old 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  Christianity  is  persecuted  because 
of  its  success.  The  Christians  in  China  are  sure  to  be  tried 
in  the  fire.  But  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  will  be  the  seed 
of  the  church.  China  will  now  become  Christian  in  fewer 
decades  than  it  required  centuries  to  convert  the  Roman 
Empire. 

At  present  there  is  no  patriotism  in  China.  Nobody  is 
willing  to.be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Except 
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tinder  compulsion  of  foreign  powers  no  lighthouses  are 
maintained.  All  internal  improvements  are  neglected. 
There  are  no  good  public  roads  and  bridges.  I  have  seen 
nine  mules  trying  in  vain  to  pull  a  two-wheeled  cart  in 
dry  weather,  across  a  small  stream  with  a  broken-down 
bridge  a  few  rods  away  to  which  the  approaches  even  were 
not  kept  in  repair.  I  have  driven  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  a  thickly  populated  country  along  roads  leading 
through  the  cultivated  fields  so  narrow  that  the  mules 
could  feed  from  the  growing  grain  as  they  went  along. 
These  roads  were  often  well-nigh  impassable;  yet,  rather 
than  expend  labor  to  make  them  passable,  the  people  spent 
an  equal  amount  of  strength  in  digging  holes  beside  the 
track  to  prevent  encroachment  upon  their  fields.  This  is 
but  one  of  many  illustrations  of  how  the  short-sighted  self¬ 
ishness  of  the  people  outwits  itself. 

Owing  to  this  lack  of  patriotism  and  to  the  thoroughgo¬ 
ing  corruption  of  all  officials,  it  is  possible  that  China  must 
be  temporarily  dismembered,  and  brought  under  political 
control  of  the  Western  Powers  which  have  already  estab¬ 
lished  their  several  central  spheres  of  influence.  But, 
even  so,  in  the  end,  when  the  leaven  of  Christianity  has 
wrought  its  accustomed  work  in  elevating  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  in  inspiring  them  with  devotion  to  the 
general  good,  China  is  sure  to  reassert  her  unity.  The 
Chinese  patriot  should  above  all  others  welcome  Christi¬ 
anity. 

With  the  low  motives  which  have  animated  much  of  the 
policy  of  the  Western  Powers  with  reference  to  China,  the 
Christian  believer  will  have  little  sympathy,  and  need  have 
little  concern.  This  policy  will,  in  the  end,  defeat  itself. 
The  commerce  of  China  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  best 
promoted  by  the  elevation  of  the  Chinese  people,  not  by 
their  subjection.  Besides,  the  permanent  subjection  of  such 
an  energetic,  homogeneous  people  is  impossible.  Her 
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resources  are  boundless.  Her  position  is  unrivaled.  Her 
people  are  virile.  Under  the  enlightening  and  quickening 
influences  of  Christianity,  she  is  destined  speedily  to  be¬ 
come  the  leading  nation  of  the  world.  In  the  beneficence 
of  friendly  intercourse  all  nations  will  reap  advantages 
from  her  development,  and  the  world  rejoice  in  the  fruits 
of  her  Christian  faith. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SAVONAROLA  AND  JESUS: 

A  COMPARISON  AND  ITS  SUGGESTIONS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  WRIGHT  BUCKHAM. 

It  would  not,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  secure  the  assent  of 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  history  to  the  assertion  that 
there  have  been  few  men,  if  any,  better  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
touchstone  by  which  to  test  the  life  of  Jesus  than  the  great 
Florentine  preacher  and  martyr  whose  character  and  work 
have  so  fascinated  the  world, — Girolamo  Savonarola.^  “No 
one  in  history,”  says  Emilio  Castelar,  “  personifies  and  rep¬ 
resents  with  better  right  that  new  birth  of  the  religious 
spirit  presented  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.”*  “His  absolutely 
blameless  moral  character,”  says  Dean  Milmati,  “his  won¬ 
derful  abilities,  his  command  of  all  the  knowledge  of  his 
time,  his  power  of  communicating  his  own  holiness  to 
others,  even  his  rigid  authority  as  regards  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  his  church,  who  will  impeach?”  ® 

There  is  much  in  the  histories  of  the  two  to  suggest  com¬ 
parison.  Both  were  teachers ;  both,  reformers ;  both  for  a 
time  won  support  and  commanded  popular  approval,  but 
ultimately  lost  it ;  both  died  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
those  whom  they  were  trying  to  save.  The  similarity  of 
character  and  aim  is  still  more  marked  than  that  of  out¬ 
ward  circumstance.  There  was  a  certain  elevation  of 

^  Since  writing  this  article  it  has  come  to  my  notice  that  Alfred  Austin, 
in  the  preface  to  his  poem  "  Savonarola,**  has  suggested  the  comparison 
between  Savonarola  and  Jesus. 

*  Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  ii.  p.  459. 

•Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  xcix.  p.  i. 
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spirit  in  Savonarola,  an  intensity  and  devotedness  of  aim, 
a  colossal  moral  force,  which  has  characterized  few  men  in 
the  same  degree.  He  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  humanity.  Around  him,  during  his 
life,  the  storms  of  moral  conflict  gathered  and  raged,  as 
they  did  around  Jesus;  and  upon  him,  as  upon  Jesus,  fell 
the  clear  sunlight  of  subsequent  approbation, — both  storm 
and  sunshine  proving  exaltation  of  aim  and  greatness  of 
character. 

It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  in  view,  to  assume 
acquaintance,  if  not  familiarity,  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
with  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Savonarola.  Even  thus  we  can 
touch,  within  the  compass  of  this  article,  only  the  leading 
points  of  resemblance  and  contrast  between  the  monk  of 
Florence  and  the  man  of  Nazareth. 

PREPARATION. 

In  both  lives  there  was  ample  time  for  preparation  be¬ 
fore  the  hour  of  public  committal  and  action.  This  time 
was,  however,  spent  by  them  in  very  different  employments 
and  amid  contrasted  surroundings.  The  home  of  Savona¬ 
rola  was  one  of  wealth  and  culture ;  that  of  Jesus,  one  of 
comparative  poverty.  In  the  early  years  of  Jesus  there 
was  a  contact  with  toil,  with  the  common  tasks  and  reali¬ 
ties  of  humble  life,  which  Savonarola  did  not  have.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  in  which  Jesus  was  working  at  the  bench 
and  engaged  in  wholesome  household  duties,  with  the  Old 
Testament  for  his  text-book,  Savonarola  was  leisurely 
studying  Aristotle,  and  observing  with  a  premature, 
though  righteous,  cynicism  the  gay  vanity  of  the  life  of 
the  Italy  of  his  day.  When  Savonarola,  disgusted  with 
the  life  of  Ferrara,  in  which,  according  to  his  own  de¬ 
scription,  “he  is  happy  who  lives  by  rapine  and  feeds  on 
the  blood  of  another,  who  robs  widows  and  his  own  infant 
children,  and  who  drives  the  poor  to  ruin,”  left  his  loving 
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home  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Bologna,  he  had  an 
intensely  earnest,  but  not  entirely  just,  conception  of  hu¬ 
manity.  When  Jesus  came  down  to  the  Jordan  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  of  John,  he  was  presumably  in  profound  sympathy 
with  the  courageous  and  uncompromising  denunciations  of 
evil  which  John  was  making,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
certain  broader  and  deeper  understanding  of  the  reality  of 
human  goodness  and  the  possibilities  of  human  renewal. 
Savonarola,  like  John  the  Baptist  and  Elijah,  was  less  con¬ 
scious  than  was  Jesus  that  there  were  yet  knees  which  had 
not  bowed  to  Baal.  This  difference  between  the  boy  of 
Nazareth  and  the  boy  of  Ferrara  can  hardly  fail  to  impress 
one  as  the  two  linger  before  his  mind, — a  difference  which 
goes  below  training  and  surroundings  to  nature  and  char¬ 
acter.  There  is  a  certain  halo  of  faith,  holiness,  complete¬ 
ness,  which  encircles  the  youth  Jesus  that  does  not  fall 
upon  the  young  Savonarola. 

WORK. 

When  we  compare  the  work  of  these  two,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  taken  up  and  fulfilled  by  each,  we  find  a 
striking  similarity. 

The  reluctance,  humility,  self-distrust,  with  which  the 
Dominican  monk,  now  removed  to  San  Marco  in  Florence, 
took  up  the  function  of  preacher,  was  like  the  filial  obedi¬ 
ence,  accompanied  by  a  deep  inner  conflict,  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  Jesus’  ministty.  Both  were  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  As  preachers,  tnere  is  much  in  Savonarola 
to  remind  one  of  Jesus.  Of  the  latter  it  was  said,  that  “he 
spoke  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.”  The  power 
of  Savonarola  lay  in  the  same  self-forgetful  reliance  upon 
truth  as  against  form.  He  swept  his  audience  away  with 
him  in  a  torrent  of  impassioned  eloquence.  But  while  his 
preaching  was  more  intense  and  energetic  than  that  of 
Jesus,  it  was  less  profound  and  universal.  It  was  not  so 
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didactic,  so  full  of  idealism,  so  replete  with  wisdom  and 
suggestion.  It  did  not  open  illimitable  vistas  of  truth  as 
did  that  of  Jesus.  At  times,  it  is  true,  the  great  Floren¬ 
tine  touched  with  a  master  hand  some  of  the  deeper  chords 
of  the  religious  life,  as  in  his  noble  sermon  on  prayer;  but 
as  a  rule  his  discourses  consisted  of  fiery  and  majestic  de¬ 
nunciations  of  vice  and  worldliness. 

In  his  understanding  of  men  and  his  power  of  dealing 
with  them,  Savonarola,  for  the  most  part,  displayed  a 
strength  and  self-restraint  of  the  highest  quality.  His  con¬ 
duct  toward  Lorenzo  di  Medici  was  like  that  of  Jesus 
toward  Herod,  in  courage  and  dignity.  He  loved  Florence 
with  the  same  deep  affection  which  Jesus  showed  for  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  righteous  indignation  which  Jesus  expressed 
toward  the  corruptions  of  the  Jewish  Church  Savonarola 
poured  out  upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  at  first,  perhaps 
always,  with  equal  disinterestedness.  When  Charles  of  An¬ 
jou  came  down  upon  terror-stricken  Florence  like  a  storm- 
cloud,  the  Prior  of  San  Marco  took  command  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  mediated  between  king  and  people  in  such 
manner  as  an  Old  Testament  prophet  might  have  done. 

Not  until  he  had  won  complete  sway  over  the  city  did 
Savonarola  show  any  sign  of  weakness  or  selfishness.  The 
temptation  which  Jesus,  with  a  marvelous  strength  and  sa¬ 
gacity,  put  from  him,  Savonarola  yielded  to — the  temptation 
to  formulate  measures,  to  dictate  details,  to  define  policies  ; 
in  a  word,  to  exchange  the  office  of  a  spiritual  teacher  for 
that  of  a  temporal  ruler.  When  the  eager  populace,  at  the 
acme  of  Jesus’  success,  on  the  day  of  the  feeding  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  besought  him  to  become  their  king,  he  refused,  def¬ 
initely  and  absolutely,  and  thus  retained  his  spiritual  king¬ 
dom.  When,  at  the  summons  of  all  Florence  and  the  demand 
of  a  need  which  no  one  else  seemed  able  to  meet,  Savonarola 
turned  his  pulpit  into  the  throne  of  a  dictator,  though  in 
the  name  of  God,  he  lost  forever  his  spiritual  authority. 
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Compare  the  results  of  these  two  lives.  What  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  Savonarola  in  his  eight-years’  ministry? 
For  a  short  time  Florence  was  lifted  to  a  dizzy  height  of 
virtue  and  spirituality ;  and  then  the  vision  faded,  and  she 
sank  back  to  her  former  low  level.  What  was  accomplished 
by  Jesus  in  his  three-years’  ministry?  A  mustard  seed  was 
planted  which  grew  into  a  great  tree  whose  branches  now 
cover  the  earth.  Their  methods  were  radically  different. 
Jesus  had  the  insight  to  let  all  prospect  of  temporal  power 
and  immediate  success  go,  and  trust  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom  to  a  few  chosen  and  educated  followers, — and 
succeeded.  Savonarola  kept  his  followers  in  the  position 
of  mere  devotees,  and  threw  himself  into  the  task  of  found¬ 
ing  a  republic  of  God  by  means  of  his  own  herculean 
efforts, — and  failed.  It  is  true  that  he  achieved  a  temporary 
success,  and  has  left  also  the  fine  inspiration- and  example 
of  a  noble  and  consecrated  life,  through  which  he,  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh ;  but,  as  respects  the  accomplishment  of 
any  permanent  and  progressive  movement,  his  life  was  well- 
nigh  fruitless.  His  work  in  Florence  seemed  to  be  blotted  out 
at  his  downfall.  His  attempt  to  purge  the  church  of  her 
iniquities  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  claim  which  was 
at  one  time  made  for  him,  to  a  place  among  the  precursors 
of  the  Reformation  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  The  plan 
to  which  he  resorted,  of  calling  a  General  Council  to  de¬ 
pose  the  infamous  Alexander  VI.  from  the  papal  seat, 
while  actuated  by  a  purity  of  purpose,  and  characterized  by 
a  boldness  worthy  of  Luther  himself,  was  not  at  all  a  revolt 
from  the  church.  Moreover,  it  was  a  resort  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  devices  of  which  the  greatest  men  cannot 
avail  themselves  without  a  compromise  of  their  greatness. 
Jesus  involved  himself  in  no  plot  to  put  down  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  corruption  of  his  day,  but  simply  spoke  the  truth 
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concerning  it  with  absolute  fearlessness,  and  trusted  it  to 
do  its  work. 

This  resort  to  device,  reliance  upon  means,  rather  than 
upon  truth  and  right  alone,  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
defects  in  the  life  of  Savonarola.  It  is  seen  also  in  his  ap¬ 
peal  to  miracle.  Much  allowance  should  be  made  for  him 
in  this  regard,  it  is  true,  on  account  of  the  credulity  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived, — a  credulity  which  he  too  manifestly 
shared.  But  when  such  allowance  has  been  made,  it  is  all 
too  plain  that  he  showed  weakness  both  in  the  emphasis 
which  he  put  upon  miracle  and  the  character  of  the  mira¬ 
cles  to  whose  authority  he  appealed.  Even  Villari  admits 
this:  “Indeed,  the  strangest  side  of  his  character  and 
most  noteworthy  point  of  his  career  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
ruler  of  an  entire  people,  who  filled  the  world  with  his  elo¬ 
quence,  who  was  one  of  the  most  original  philosophers  of 
his  age,  and  who  had  given  Florence  the  best  form  of  re¬ 
publican  government  it  had  ever  possessed,  should  almost 
boast  of  hearing  voices  in  the  air,  of  seeing  the  sword  of  the 
Almighty,  of  being  the  ambassador  of  Florence  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin.  ...  It  is  undoubtedly  a  solemn  thing  to  see  how  in¬ 
exorably  Providence  humbles  even  the  greatest  men,  and 
reminds  us  that  they  were  mere  mortals,  by  counterbalanc¬ 
ing  their  highest  faculties  by  utterly  human  weaknesses.”  ^ 
Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  relation  of  miracles 
to  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  certain  it  is  that,  in  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  his  use  of  miracles,  there  is  a  sanity  and 
strength  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  weakness  of 
Savonarola  in  this  respect.  It  was  by  the  recoil  of  this  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  evidence  of  miracle  that  Savonarola  at  last  fell. 

The  famous  “trial  by  fire”  is  the  riddle  of  the  biogra¬ 
phers  of  the  great  Florentine  preacher.  Why  did  he  not 
accept  a  challenge  that  was  so  like  the  one  which  he  had 

^Savonarola  and  his  Work  (translation,  Scribner  and  Welford),  Vol.  i. 
p.  322. 
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himself  offered  a  short  time  before?  Had  his  faith  in  mira¬ 
cles  given  way?  Was  he  afraid  to  risk  the  ordeal?  Had  he 
come  to  feel  that  God  had  larger  uses  for  him  which  he  must 
not  hazard  by  entering  the  flames?  Or  did  he  plan,  from  the 
moment  that  he  consented  to  allow  the  devoted  Fra  Barto- 
lemeo  to  represent  the  Order,  to  frustrate  the  awful  proceed¬ 
ing?  In  any  case  he  fails  to  command  entire  approbation 
at  this  crisis  in  his  career.  The  light  dims  about  him ;  he 
bears  himself  less  heroically.  Perhaps  the  wisest,  most 
charitable,  and  discriminating  word  which  has  been  said  of 
him  in  this  connection  is  that  with  which  George  Eliot 
closes  her  penetrating  study  of  his  motives :  “  In  the  stress 
and  heat  of  the  day,  with  cheeks  burning,  with  shouts 
ringing  in  the  ears,  who  is  so  blest  as  to  remember  the 
yearnings  he  had  in  the  cool  and  silent  morning,  and  know 
that  he  has  not  belied  thein?”^  Yet  no  such  hour  of 
weakness  or  wavering  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  life  of 
Jesus. 

MARTYRDOM. 

The  crucial  test  of  a  life  is,  after  all,  how  it  bears  final 
defeat.  What  countenance  is  one  able  to  show  when  the 
lofty  objects  for  which  he  has  striven  fall  in  ruins,  bearing 
him  with  them  in  their  wreck?  The  greatness  of  Savona¬ 
rola  was  vindicated  in  his  martyrdom.  The  agony  which 
he  passed  through  was  colossal.  He  went  down  into  the 
very  depths  of  anguish,  physical  and  spiritual.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  Jesus  which  uttered  itself  in  the  cry,  “  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  was  for  him  a 
momentary  one ;  but  for  Savonarola,  apparently,  prolonged 
through  many  days  of  physical  torture  and  nights  of  men¬ 
tal  anguish.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  his  faith  had  left 
him.  Torture  elicited  frdm  the  bruised  and  suffering  man 
confessions  which  bore  their  nature  upon  their  face,  and 
had  to  be  repressed  after  publication.  The  testimony  of 
^  Romola,  chap.  64. 
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the  Signoria  to  the  pope  is,  on  the  whole,  conclusive  as  to 
the  brave  conduct  of  Savonarola  in  these  fearful  days: 
“We  have  had  to  deal  with  a  man  of  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  patience  of  body  and  wisdom  of  soul,  who  hardened 
himself  against  all  torture,  involving  the  truth  in  all  kinds 
of  obscurity  with  the  intention  either  of  establishing  for 
himself  by  pretended  holiness  an  eternal  name  among  men, 
or  to  brave  imprisonment  and  death.”  ^  Through  his 
Gethsemane,  his  trial,  his  ignominy,  his  Calvary,  this  no¬ 
ble  martyr  went,^not  so  calmly  as  Jesus,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  his  faith,  his  integrity,  his  greatness. 
And  yet,  here  again  we  find  a  gulf  of  separation  between 
these  twa  The  discipline  of  affliction,  the  approach  of 
death,  wrought  in  Savonarola  that  which  is,  after  all,  per¬ 
haps  the  chiefest  evidence  of  human  greatness — the  spirit 
of  penitence.  With  that  poor  maimed  right  hand  that  was 
left  him  he  wrote  in  his  cell  a  commentary  upon  the  Pen¬ 
itential  Psalm.  “God  placed  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  even  as  if  thou  hadst  been  one  of  the  excellent.  In 
this  way  thou  hast  taught  others  and  hast  failed  to  learn 
thyself.  Thou  hast  cured  others ;  and  thou  hast  been  thy¬ 
self  diseased.  Thy  heart  was  lifted  up  at  the  beauty  of  thy 
own  deeds,  and  through  this  thou  hast  lost  thy  wisdom,  and 
art  become,  and  shalt  be  to  all  eternity,  nothing.  .  .  .  After 
so  many  benefits  with  which  God  has  honored  thee,  thou 
art  fallen  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  after  so  many  gifts 
bestowed  on  thee,  thou,  by  thy  pride  and  vainglory,  hast 
scandalized  all  the  world.”  ^  The  confessed  consciousness 
of  sin,  not  toward  men  but  toward  God,  at  such  a  time,  by 
such  a  man,  is  a  touching  token  of  that  humility  which 
belongs  only  to  the  very  noblest  of  men.  It  discloses  to  us 
how  really  great  a  man  Savonarola  was.  Why  was  it  that 
no  trace  of  such  a  consciousness  of  imperfection  appears  in 
the  words  or  conduct  of  Jesus,  as  he  stood  under  the  shadow 
*The  Makers  of  Florence,  p.  341.  ’Romola,  chap.  71. 
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of  the  cross?  We  are  driven  to  this  alternative :  Either 
the  Nazarene  was  less  sensitive  to  the  nature  of  holiness, 
less  noble  a  man  than  the  Florentine ;  or  else  he  was  so 
much  purer  and  greater  than  he  that  the  difference  will 
not  admit  of  classing  them  under  the  same  category.  Sav¬ 
onarola  went  to  the  flames  bravely,  submissively,  trustful¬ 
ly,  but  went  as  a  defeated  penitent.  Jesus  went  to  the 
cross  with  the  same  meek  heroism,  but  went  as  a  victori¬ 
ous  Son  of  God. 

Thus  our  comparison  reveals  quite  as  much  of  contrast 
as  of  similarity.  It  is  inevitable.  The  result  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  same  were  we  to  place  any  other  charac¬ 
ter  beside  that  of  Jesus.  We  stand  in  admiration,  almost 
in  awe,  before  Savonarola.  The  distance  between  him  and 
ourselves  seems  very  great.  But  even  greater  seems  the 
distance  between  him  and  Jesus. 

There  have  been  many  noble  and  beautiful  lives  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  but  when  one  comes  to  place  them  be¬ 
side  Jesus,  in  the  effort  to  rival  his  perfection,  a  sense  of 
the  incongruity  of  the  attempt  (which  is  not  due  to  super¬ 
stition)  seizes  one.  Comparison  is  of  value,  but  it  must  be 
comparison  that  is  willing  to  recognize  the  possibility  of 
contrast. 

Neither  pre-Christian  nor  ante-Christian,  martyr,  teach¬ 
er,  philanthropist,  statesman,  has  been  made  to  bear  out 
the  assumption  of  equality  with  Jesus.  The  only  kind  of 
comparison  which  they  serve  acceptably  is  that  of  interpre¬ 
tation. 

The  same  is  true  of  humble  lives,  in  their  relation  to 
Jesus,  as  of  great.  Many  obscure  lives  have  exhibited  a 
beauty  and  unselfishness  beyond  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  go.  But  obscurity  nourishes  blossoms  which  publicity 
would  quickly  blast.  The  ultimate  test  of  character  is  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  moral  perils  which  go  with  the  fulfilment  of 
a  great  and  difficult  mission  to  the  world.  It  is  to  such 
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alone  that  the  severest  strain  upon  character  comes.  It  is 
only  as  “interpreters”  of  Jesus  that  the  pure  and  noble,  be 
they  great  or  humble,  can  be  justly  estimated  and  under¬ 
stood.  And  it  is  among  such  that  the  great  preacher  and 
martyr  of  Florence  must  be  ranked. 

If  a  comparison  such  as  we  have  made  results  in  disclos¬ 
ing  more  clearly  the  unrivaled  perfection  of  the  character 
of  Jesus,  there  is  another  inference,  also,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  it.  It  is  this:  Jesus  may  be  interpreted, 
though  not  necessarily  contained,  in  terms  of  humanity. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  as  he  is  interpreted  as  a  man  that  it  is 
possible  to  understand  his  life  and  character.  To  that 
conclusion,  I  believe,  Christendom  is  more  and  more  grav¬ 
itating.  The  habit  of  approaching  him  from  the  super¬ 
natural  standpoint  reveals  God,  brings  redemption  to  the 
soul,  but  it  does  not  reveal  Jesus.  It  is  the  Jesus  of  his¬ 
tory  whom  the  world  is  now  trying,  with  an  enlightened 
earnestness,  to  understand.  And  it  is  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  him  except  as  he  is  interpreted  by  human  standards. 
It  was  thus,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  apostles  came  to 
know  him.  To  all  of  them,  save  to  Paul,  he  was  at  first 
only  Rabbi,  a  man  gifted  with  the  power  of  teaching,  or  at 
most  and  dimly  Messiah,  and  not,  as  such,  in  any  sense  su¬ 
pernatural.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they  thought  of  him 
as  divine.  It  was  as  a  man  that  he  won  their  affection, 
commanded  their  loyalty,  developed  their  faith.  If  he  had 
presented  himself  to  them  as  a  supernatural  being,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  probably  have  been  to  make  their  contact  with 
him  distant,  strained,  ineffectual ;  but,  coming  to  them  as 
a  brother,  he  won  such  sway  over  them  by  the  power  of 
human  sympathy  and  affection  and  wisdom  as  bound  them 
to  him  by  ties  that  neither  his  death  nor  his  glorification 
could  break. 

Yet,  after  the  disciples  had  companied  with  Jesus  until 
they  had  come  to  recognize  his  power  and  perfection, 
VOL.  LVII.  No.  228.  9 
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glimpses  of  a  something  in  him  transcending  the  human 
began  to  flash  upon  them.  Peter  divined  it  as  early  as 
Caesarea  Philippi.  John,  after  long  years  of  meditation, 
found  it  the  only  key  by  which  he  could  interpret  the 
heart  of  Christ.  From  the  human  Jesus  the  apostles  went 
on  to  the  divine  Christ.  What  was  the  mental  process? 
Was  it  an  imaginative  one,  like  that  deification  of  the  hero 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  ancient  mythology?  Noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  remote  analogy  can  be  found  between  the 
two  processes.  It  was  not  character,  but  achievement, 
which  led  to  the  elevation  of  heroes  into  the  ranks  of  the 
celestial  beings,  and  the  species  of  deification  which  they 
underwent  did  not  bring  them  into  fellowship  with  Per¬ 
fect  Holiness  and  Infinite  Wisdom,  but  merely  gave  them 
a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  a  wretchedly  inferior  company 
of  deities.  The  process  by  which  the  divinity  of  Jesus  was 
established  was  very  different.  It  was,  rather,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  growing  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  apostles,  of 
the  inherent  separateness,  not  of  moral  goodness,  but  of 
such  moral  perfection  as  Jesus  exhibited,  from  humanity, 
which  led  them  to  the  conception  of  his  divine  nature. 

The  same  approach  to  Jesus,  through  his  humanity,  will 
ultimately  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  now,  as  then.  One 
can  hardly  come  to  an  adequate  and  sympathetic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Christ  of  history  without  feeling  that  with, 
and  because  of,  his  complete  humanity,  there  is  something 
that  transcends  it.  “  If  our  human  categories  are  the  con¬ 
ceptions  that  cover  actual  human  existence,  Christ’s  being 
fills  and  transcends  them ;  he  is  all  that  they  require,  and 
infinitely  more.  They  make  room  for  sin,  and  moral  ig¬ 
norance,  and  ethical  limitation  in  every  direction,  and  the 
general  sore  embarrassment  to  which  all  human  beings  are 
subject.  They  make  no  room  for  complete  holiness,  abso¬ 
lute  knowledge  of  moral  obligation,  utter  ethical  integri¬ 
ty,  and  the  freedom  of  the  perfect  Son  of  God.” 
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There  is  a  strong  impulsion  from  the  humanity  onward 
to  the  divinity.  The  soul  that  has  seen  the  transfigured 
Jesus  finds  it  difficult  to  confine  him  within  the  limits  of 
humanity.  If  one  persists  in  binding  his  thought  of  the 
Son  of  man  to  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  insists  that  He 
must  be  human,  wholly  human,  and  nothing  but  human, 
he  simply  imprisons  his  own  convictions,  and  mutilates 
the  expanding  conception  of  Him  that  enlarges  with 
every  fresh  consideration  of  his  transcendent  character  and 
personality. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

A  STUDY  OF  FIRST  CORINTHIANS. 

Examination  of  some  excellent  Commentaries  for  the  dominating 
thought  and  controlling  motive  of  St.  Paul’s  F'irst  Corinthian  Epistle  is 
somewhat  disappointing. 

Several  seem  to  hold,  with  Olshausen,  “  that  the  points  treated  by  the 
apostle  in  his  writing  are  extremely  varied  nevertheless, 

a  strong  thread  of  connection  is  evident  throughout.”  Yet,  with  him, 
most  fail  to  define  satisfactorily  this  “  strong  thread,”  and  to  treat  the 
contents  of  the  letter  at  all  germinally.  ”  This  Epistle  divides  itself  into 
two  parts,”  says  Bishop  Ellicott  in  his  Handy  Commentary.  “The  first 
section,  extending  to  chap.  vi.  20,  deals  with  the  reports  that  had  reached 
St.  Paul  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church  ;  and  the  second 
section,  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Epistle,  is  a  reply  to  the 
letter  received  from  Corinth.”  But  is  the  apostle  here  merely  answering 
their  six  questions,  or  rebuking  the  three  evils  of  the  Greek  church  ? 

The  Epistle  does  not  begin  in  this  style,  nor  with  such  a  motive.  Nor 
does  the  apostle  pen  a  desultory  letter  about  nine  or  ten  important  things 
for  this  church  to  know  or  to  do.  Did  Paul  ever  write  such  a  letter  ? 
While  always  embodying  these  practical  issues,  he  invariably  strung  them 
on  the  “  strong  thread  ”  of  some  radical  truth,  which  gave  them  a  tem¬ 
porary  value,  and  which,  too,  lent  perpetual  significance  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  problem  of  that  early  church. 

The  underlying  truth  always  more  than  sufficed  for  the  special  cases 
named  or  treated.  Our  undertaking  is,  then,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
motive,  or  theme,  of  the  First  Corinthian  Epistle.  The  only  and  the 
sure  way  of  doing  this,  is  to  traverse  thoroughly  the  territory  lying  be¬ 
fore  us.  This  has  been  done  ;  and,  without  requiring  any  tedious  jour- 
neyings  of  the  reader,  he  may  be  presented  with  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
entire  country. 

After  nine  verses  of  greeting  to  the  church  at  the  Greek  Isthmus,  St. 
Paul  very  earnestly  exhorts  the  membership  to  unity  of  mind  and  life. 
The  nature  of  their  divisions  is  noted,  and  the  basis  of  their  union — the 
false  and  the  true — are  distinctly  and  emphatically  named.  It  is  not 
Paul,  nor  Apollos,  nor  Peter;  it  is  not  world-wisdom;  but  it  is  the  gospel  of 
the  Cross,  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God:  Jesus  Christ  is  the  real 
bond  of  union. 
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Now  for  three  chapters  on  (ii.-iv.).  the  writer  tells  of  the  nature  of 
his  personal  union  with  those  to  whom  he  is  writing.  He  is  united  with 
them,  not,  as  some  have  evidently  thought,  by  his  oratory,  nor  again  by 
bis  wisdom :  the  real  grounds  of  their  relationship  are  those  by  which 
they  are  truly  bound  with  one  another.  These  are  found,  by  reading  and 
comparing,  to  l)e  almost  identical  in  their  wording.  (Cf.  ii.  1-16  and 

i.  13-31-^) 

The  nature  of  the  relation  of  Ajwstle  Paul  with  his  brethren  is  spiritual, 
not  carnal,  continues  Chapter  Three.  Paul  and  the  apostles  are  from  the 
Lord.  God’s  enduring  foundation  is  Christ.  Christians  are  God’s  holy 
place.  Christ  is  the  Christian’s  Unifier  with  God’s  universal  Kingdom 
(iii.  22,  23). 

And  now,  advancing  from  the  spiritual  union  of  himself  with  the 
church,  St.  Paul  emphasizes  the  Nature  of  his  Mission  as  spiritual,  and, 
as  we  may  discern,  tending  to  unity.  Thus  the  fourth  chapter.  The 
apostle  deals  with  God’s  mysteries,  and  his  mission  is  beyond  human 
criticism,  even  his  own.  Hence  men  must  not  go  beyond  the  word  of 
revelation.  To  do  so  is  perilous !  For  this  reason,  to  some,  the  apos¬ 
tles  are  fools !  But  in  Christ  were  the  Corinthians  begotten  of  Paul, 
and  should  follow  his  ways  in  Christ !— for  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  in 
power,  not  in  human  wisiom.  Thus,  with  this  unifying  tendency,  closes 
what  Olshausen  terms  the  “  first  part  ”  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
And  perhaps  this  division  may  more  generally  commend  itself  than  that 
of  Ellicott. 

Having  written  so  much  about  Christian  Unity,  the  question  might 
now  arise.  What  shall  be  the  theme  of  the  remainder  of  the  Epistle,  and 
what  relation,  if  any,  may  it  bear  to  the  foregoing?  To  suppose  it  should 
bear  no  special  relation  to  the  first  four  chapters  would  be  to  suspect  St. 
Paul  of  being  un-Pauline.  The  “antecedent  probability’’  is  that  some¬ 
where  within  the  lines  of  these  four  chapters  there  is  contained  the  gold¬ 
en  thread  of  truth  belonging  to  the  entire  writing.  And  if  it  be  not  this 
Christian  unity,  what  can  it  be  ?  If  it  be  not  this,  to  what  effect  has  he 
written;  if  not  so,  why  does  he  continue  thus,  exemplifying  the  Practi~ 
cal  Application  of  his  Mission  ? 

This  he  begins  at  Chapter  Five,  urging,  first.  Purity  of  the  Church.  And 
this  is  emphasized,  as  it  needs  to  be,  by  means  of  the  iniquity,  news  of 
which  has  come  to  him  across  the  ^gean  Sea.  Here,  again,  is  taken  up 
the  theme  of  i.  10,  viz.,  that  of  division,  or  disunion,  though,  indeed, 

*Chap.  ii.  1-16.  Chap.  i.  13-31. 

(1)  Not  oratory  and  self-wisdom,  (i)  Not  Paul,  etc.,  13-16. 

I,  4*. 

(2)  But  Christ  crucified,  2,  3.  (2)  Gospel  of  the  Cross,  17-19. 

(3)  The  Holy  Spirit,  4**-5,  10-13.  (3)  Not  world-wisdom,  20-23. 

(4)  Divine  Wisdom,  6-9.  (4)  Wisdom  and  power  of  God, 

24-29. 

(5)  Christ’s  mind  in  the  believer,  (5)  Jesus  Christ,  our  wisdom, 

14-16.  etc.,  30-31. 
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under  another  color.  Formerly,  it  was  a  quarrel  over  the  apostles  ;  here, 
a  quarrel  over  licentiousness.  Both  had  made  dreadful  divisions,  and 
rent  the  Christian  brotherhood.  And  so  here  is  urged  separation  from 
the  impure,  that  harmony  may  be  restored  and  maintained.  These 
divisions  are  to  be  settled  in  the  church,  by  the  church  herself.  The 
world  shall  not  judge  the  saints  :  God’s  order  is  the  reverse  !  Now  the 
writer  comes  to  the  personal,  or  the  physical  bearing  of  this  theme:  the 
physical  Christian.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixth  chapter  he  de¬ 
clares  that  what  may  be  physically  legal  may  be  inexpedient  from  the 
moral  point  of  view.  The  Ixxly  is  for  God.  Physical  and  moral  impurity 
identifies  with  the  impure.  But  union  with  Christ  purifies  (ver.  17) ;  and 
the  Christian  body  is  a  holy  temple. 

Personal  purity  in  the  family  relation,  which  probably  troubled  some- 
l>ody,  is  treated  largely  upon  “  the  calling  of  God  ”  ;  and  virgins  are  to 
be  virgins,  not  for  self-gratulation,  but  for  the  cause  of  Christ  (vii.  32). 
Thus  purity  is  essential  to  Christian  unity,  both  with  Christ  and  between 
Christians ! 

The  three  chapters  following  (viii.-x.),  while  they  maybe  regarded 
as  a  disquisition  upon  Christian  liberty,  in  order  to  be  comprehended 
must  l)e  appreciated  in  their  setting,  i.  e.,  as  related  to  Chri.stian  unity. 
The  delicate  or  divine  quality  of  the  Christian’s  freedom  is  here  set  forth 
in  his  relation  with  paganism.  The  Christian  is  secure  against  idolatry. 
He  knows  not  to  practice  heathenish  customs,  but  mere  knowledge  is 
insufficient.  It  may  serve  only  to  puff  up  man  ;  only  love  builds  up. 
The  Christian’s  chief  care  is  his  liljerty  “  lest  the  weak  perish  ”  and  he 
“  sin  against  God  ”  in  its  transgression.  His  own  liberty  St.  Paul  em¬ 
ploys  to  illustrate  the  general  truth  In  the  exercise  thereof  he  had 
right  to  take  a  wife,  but  declined.  He,  by  right,  could  live  by  the  gos- 
j)el,  but  the  rather  earned  his  own  livelihood.  Never  di<l  he  exercise  his 
full  gospel  rights,  on  account  of  the  souls  of  others,  and  that  he  might 
be  a  ''joint  partaker  ”  of  the  gospel ! 

In  other  words,  the  Apostle  employed  his  liberty  that  he  might  succeed 
in  unifying  mankind  with  himself  in  the  Christian  life.  Hereupon  he 
gives  a  warning  on  self-deception  in  this  liberty  (chap  x.),  exemplifying 
it  by  a  numljer  of  historic  illustrations.  Liberty  has  been  ridden  to 
the  death,  for  it  took  no  consideration  of  the  neighbor’s  good,  but  vio¬ 
lated  his  conscience.  True  liberty  has  the  purpose  of  glorifying  God ; 
regards- the  profit  of  all  men;  and  imitates  the  Christian  example.  That 
is,  Christian  liberty  is  unifying  in  its  nature. 

P'our  chapters  (xi.-xiv. )  are  now  penned  on  the  more  vital  Inter- 
Christian  Life  and  Equipment.  And,  firstly,  as  to  the  Corinthian  As¬ 
sembly.  The  conduct  of  the  women,  from  the  standpoint  of  custom  and 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  is  distinctly  set  forth.  This  commen¬ 
tary  of  St.  Paul  is  flavored  with  the  liberty -teaching  of  the  previous  chap¬ 
ters.  Woman  is  not  to  boldly  disregard  nor  violate  custom  or  Christian 
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teaching  and  instinct,  because  she  is  Christian.  Woman  must  not  make 
herself  a  divisive  factor  in  the  Christian  assembly. 

The  Lord’s  Supper  ought  surely  to  be  a  unifying  agency  in  the  body  of 
Christ.  One  motive  should  pervade  every  heart, — the  remembrance  of 
Christ,  the  proclamation  of  the  Lord’s  death  ! 

But  the  spiritual  equipment  is  a  chief  means  of  unif3dng  the  Christian 
body.  This  is  the  Holy  Spirit !  He  inspires  the  testimony  to  Jesus,  the 
diverse  gifts  to  be  found  in  the  church,  the  very  body  itself.  This  cor¬ 
relation  of  the  parts  of  this  Christian  organism  is  of  God  (chap.  xii.). 

The  greatest  gift  of  God,  the  most  profitable  for  its  possessor,  and  the 
most  enduring  of  all,  is  that  of  love  (xiii.).  Yet  the  desirable  gift  for 
Christians  to  seek  is  that  of  prophecy  (xiv.).  It  edifies  the  church,  the 
believer,  learned  and  unlearned;  and,  while  “  tongues  ”  are  to  be  al¬ 
lowed,  prophecy  is  to  be  coveted.  All  can  prophesy,  and  profit  all,  un¬ 
der  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  To  every  prophet-inspired  person  all  are 
to  listen  in  silence,  even  the  women.  This  common  gift  evidently  uni¬ 
fies  in  service^  for  it  gives  to  each  a  special  power  and  service  essential 
to  the  health  and  development  of  the  “  body  of  Christ.” 

At  length,  looking  to  the  completion  of  the  letter,  St.  Paul  conceives 
the  idea  of  g^iving  the  Corinthian  church  a  summation  and  consumma¬ 
tion  of  his  gospel  and  theirs;  which  he  preached,  and  they  received ; 
wherein  they  stood,  by  which  they  were  saved.  And,  after  setting  forth 
Christ’s  death  for  our  sins,  and  his  resurrection  in  the  memorable  fif¬ 
teenth  chapter,  he  closes  it  with  the  “  Wherefore,  my  beloved  brethren, 
be  ye  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,” 
etc.  Abiding  union  and  cooperation  in  Christ’s  work  is  a  fitting  word 
for  closing  such  a  theme  as  this  !  And,  without  doubt,  this  gosp>el  foun¬ 
dation  that  he  has  laid  is  sufficient  for  sustaining  this  magnificent  super¬ 
structure  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  “contributions”  of  which  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  closing  chapter,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  by  bringing  into  a  common  treasury  a 
common  fund,  must  evidently  render  moral,  financial,  and  social  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  local  churches  the  more  intimate  and  vital.  To 
this  same  end  would  his  anticipated  visit  conduce,  as  well  as  their  ideal 
relationship  with  their  ministers,  who  “refreshed  my  spirit  and  yours.” 

Why,  now,  did  St.  Paul  write  such  an  Epistle  as  this  ?  Merely  to  an¬ 
swer  questions,  or  to  correct  some  contaminating  evils  ?  The  news  he 
had  received  disclosed  the  great  peril  of  disruption  in  the  church  of  Cor¬ 
inth,  and  suggested  the  only  panacea  for  this  mortal  disease,  —God’s 
remedy.  It  was  Christ,  dead  and  risen;  the  Holy  Spirit  endowing  and 
inspiring  the  church  to  common,  consecrated  life,  testimony,  service. 
Thus,  by  agency  of  Christ  and  his  Spirit  is  Christian  union  established 
and  perpetuated.  So  may  it  be. 

J.  Bouton  Lawrence. 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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UNITARIAN  BENEVOLENCES. 

In  my  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January  last,  the  remark 
was  made,  “  that  the  Congregational  churches  of  one  town  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  gave  more  money  for  benevolent  purposes  than  did  all  the  430  Uni¬ 
tarian  churches  in  America.” 

I  had  in  mind  the  statement  made  some  time  ago  by  Senator  Hoar, 
and  thought  it  referred  to  the  moneys  raised  by  Unitarians  for  all  forms 
of  mission  work;  but  Rev.  G.  W.  Young,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  kindly  in¬ 
forms  me  that  ”  Senator  Hoar’s  statement  was  made  in  criticism  of  his 
brethren  giving  so  little  for  propagandising  in  which  he  compared  our 
body  with  a  limited  number — less  than  a  .score,  I  think — of  *  Orthodox  ’ 
churches  near  his  Worcester  home.  His  criticism  was  just.”  I  gladly 
make  this  correction;  though  it  seems  to  leave  untouched  the  position  . 
taken,  that  a  liberal  theology  lacks  the  power  of  self-propagation .  If 
Unitarian  churches  best  represent  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  why  are 
they  less  ready  to  spend  money  and  labor  in  multiplying  their  number 
than  are  the  orthodox  churches,  ‘‘  adhering  to  dogma,  declared  by  meth¬ 
ods  which  would  put  to  shame  the  modern  ward  caucus,  controversial 
theology,  which  prevents  the  clearest  insight  into  the  Master’s  real 
teaching,”  as  they  are  described  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Wright  in  his  last  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address  before  the  American  Unitarian  Association  ? 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  Unitarians  do  not  give  as  much  for  their 
church  work  as  others  do.  There  remains  the  question:  Do  they  do  as 
much  for  education,  Bible  societies,  and  other  branches  of  benevolence 
of  a  general  character  as  do  the  orthodox  churches  ?  Of  this  Mr.  Young 
says,  ”  Probably  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  statistics,  though  the 
general  impression  is  that  such  work  is  possibly  that  in  which  Unitarians 
are  not  behindhand.” 

We  have  not  the  means  of  making  a  statistical  comparison.  From  the 
annual  report  for  1899  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  we  see  that 
$4  ,300  were  spent  for  the  salary  of  Rev.  C.  MacCauley  and  for  other  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  mission  in  Japan.  This  is  the  only  foreign  mission  work 
of  the  Unitarian  churches.  This  sum  would  represent  about  $10  from 
each  Unitarian  church.  The  Congregational  churches  last  year  raised  for 
foreign  missions  1644,200,  or  an  average  of  I133  a  church.  For  work 
among  the  negroes,  the  income  of  the  F'rothingham  Fund,  No.  2, 
amounting  to  I400,  was  given  to  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In¬ 
stitute,  representing  less  than  $i  per  church;  the  Congregational  churches 
last  year  gave  for  work  among  the  negroes  1122,457,  or  at  the  rate  of  $2$ 
a  church.  For  Sunday-schools,  which  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
general  and  missionary  work,  the  Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society 
reports  for  1899,  $21,923  from  invested  funds;  of  contributions  further 
it  says  that  nearly  200  churches  helped,  and  the  sum  total  was  a  trifle 
less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  420  churches  gave  $4,000, 
or  less  than  $10  each.  The  Congregational  churches  in  1899  gave 
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for  general  Sunday-school  work  156,690,  or  at  the  rate  of  |ii.68  a 
church.  For  home  missions  the  Unitarians  raised  and  spent  128,961, 
or  $69  a  church;  the  Congregationalists  contributed  for  the  same  gen> 
eral  work  $477,690,  or  $98.50  a  church.  For  education  Unitarians  do 
much;  but  in  the  annual  report  of  their  Association  we  find  only 
$400  given  to  theological  students,  and  $8,600  spent  for  books,  tracts,  and 
denominational  literature,  in  addition  to  the  $400  from  the  Frothingham 
Fund  to  colored  students  in  Tuskegee.  The  Congregationalists  raised 
for  education  $153,670  in  1899.  But  of  course  lx)th  denominations  give 
much  for  education  which  is  not  included  in  church  reports.  The  “  Na¬ 
tional  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liljeral  Christian  Women,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Manual  of  1899,  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Young,  raised 
$53,391  during  the  year  from  242  branches  with  10,212  members,  for  re¬ 
ligious  work.  The  Congregational  women  raised  for  mission  work 
abroad  last  year  $133,286,  and  a  small  sum  for  home  work;  so  that,  con¬ 
sidering  their  being  ten  times  as  numerous,  the  comparison  here  is  in 
favor,  perhaps,  of  their  Unitarian  sisters.  Certainly  the  work  of  the 
Alliance  of  Unitarian  women  appears  to  lead  the  activities  of  the  ‘‘lib¬ 
eral  Christians.”  I  know  that  much  of  the  best  work  of  churches  can¬ 
not  be  represented  by  statistics;  and  I  have  not  the  information  for  even 
a  brief  summary  of  what  statistics  might  tell.  The  above  references,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  work  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
America,  may  indicate  in  some  degree  the  relation  between  the  kind  of 
theology  and  the  grace  of  giving,  and,  while  making  the  correction  de¬ 
sired  by  Mr.  Young,  show  that  in  the  main  my  contention  was  not 
groundless.  H.  M.  ScoTT. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
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article  XI. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  FACTOR  IN  SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 

The  word  “  Christendom  ”  implies  that  Christianity  has  been  a  notice¬ 
able  factor  in  society.  It  has  so  largely  affected  all  social  relations 
that  some  have  even  spoken  of  it  as  the  actual  creator  of  society.  Others 
in  reaction  from  this  extravagance  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  denying 
Christianity  any  part  in  sociology.*  The  source  of  this  confusion  is  in 
failing  to  note  the  distinction  between  dynamic  and  regulative  forces  in 
society.*  Christianity  has  not  created  society.  There  is  society  even  among 
animals.  Bees  and  ants  and  beavers  live  in  communities  and  practice 
division  of  labor,  and  in  time  of  flood  or  fire  the  passion  of  fear  will  some¬ 
times  hold  in  peaceful  association  animals  that  ordinarily  prey  upon  each 
other.  Human  beings  are  so  mutually  dependent  that  only  in  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  do  men  attempt  to  live  outside  of  society,  and  of  those 
who  make  the  attempt  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  really  succeed. 
Not  only  do  monks  gather  in  monasteries,  and  hermits  form  societies  in 
the  desert,  but  evil-doers  and  criminals  will  have  some  sort  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  whenever  they  are  thrown  together  long  enough  for  custom  to 
crystallize,  and  even  the  evil  passion  of  hate  made  partners  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  such  personal  enemies  as  Herod  and  Pilate.  It  is  trifling  with 
words  to  deny  the  existence  of  real  society  in  the  classic  world  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  in  the  heathen  China  of  to-day.  When  Christianity  came 
into  the  world  it  found  society  already  existing.  When  to-day  it  enters 
any  heathen  land  it  finds  some  sort  of  social  order.  The  wildest  savages 
are  not  isolated  individuals,  but  live  together  in  families  or  bands,  if  not 
in  hordes  and  tribes.  The  oflice  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  social  life  is 
not  to  create,  but  to  transform,  society. 

That  Christianity  has  greatly  changed  the  associated  life  of  man  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  most  casual  comparison  of  the  heathen  nations,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  with  Christian  nations.  All  the  faults  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  many  and  heinous  as  those  faults  are,  cannot  obscure  the  splendor 
of  the  elements  the  Christian  religion  has  introduced  into  the  common 
life  of  the  world.  To  rehearse  all  these  elements  would  involve  writing 

*  See  strangely  diverse  answers  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  proper  to 
speak  of  Christian  Sociology,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1895, 
Vol.  Hi.  pp.  458-485. 

*See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1900,- p.  386. 
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the  whole  history  of  Christianity  in  its  practical  relations.  Inspiring 
chapters  in  the  story  would  deal  with  such  topics  as  the  relation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  slavery,  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  life  of  woman,  the 
incentives  Christianity  has  furnished  for  both  higher  and  common  edu¬ 
cation,  the  Christian  impetus  toward  civil  liberty. 

The  relation  of  Christianity  to  society  is  not  much  illuminated  by  say¬ 
ing  that  social  relations  would  be  perfect  if  every  one  lived  in  Christ’s 
spirit.  Universal  obedience  to  his  golden  rule  would  indeed  correct  the 
worst  evils  from  which  society  suffers,  though  leaving  unhealed  the  in¬ 
juries  produced  by  ignorance.  But  the  great  problem  of  society  is  how 
to  get  on  when  many,  and  even  a  large  majority,  of  the  individuals  com¬ 
posing  society  are  not  living  in  Christ’s  spirit.  The  good  people  cannot 
go  apart  by  themselves.  They  must  find  a  modus  vivendi  with  many 
bad  people,  some  even  vicious  people,  and  selfish  people  so  numerous 
that  the  seeking  of  self-inierest  is  to  lie  reckoned  the  probable  rule  of 
conduct  among  their  fellows.  Socialistic  schemes  habitually  overlook 
the  persistence  of  depravity,  and  the  oversight  is  as  fatal  as  to  overlook 
the  variability  of  the  wind  in  constructing  a  sail  vessel.  Yet  Bellamy 
in  this  generation  assumed  the  absence  of  selfishness  in  his  ideal  commu¬ 
nity  with  the  same  childlike  fatuity  that  More  showed  in  his  Utopia 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Christianity  commands  unselfish¬ 
ness.  Its  influence  increases  the  number  of  those  that  love  others  as 
themselves.  But  never  in  any  calculable  period  will  it  be  .safe  to  organ¬ 
ize  society  on  the  supposition  that  no  single  individual  in  all  the  world 
can  possibly  wish  ever  to  do  his  fellow  wrong. 

At  the  same  time  the  force  exerted  by  Christianity  upon  individuals 
multiplies  itself  in  society.  Those  who  obey  the  Christian  precepts  lift 
the  ideal  of  the  common  life.  They  lead  the  way  toward  what  society 
ought  to  become,  and  as  object  lessons  show  what  society  may  become. 
They  are  the  preserving  salt  of  the  earth  of  such  efficacy  that  ten  right¬ 
eous  persons  may  save  a  w'icked  city  even  as  a  little  leaven  may  transform 
the  whole  lump. 

The  Christian  factor  in  society  is  more  and  other  than  the  influence  of 
ethical  precepts.  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  bundle  of  commandments. 
It  says  far  more  to  man  than  that  he  ought  to  pay  his  debts  and  keep  his 
promi.ses.  If  this  were  all,  he  might  conceive  no  other  duties  toward 
his  fellow-men  than  to  make  them  pay  their  debts  aid  fulfil  their  con¬ 
tracts.  Christianity  requires  these  things,  or  rather  assumes  them  as  re¬ 
quired  by  natural  religion,  but  it  addresses  man  chiefly  on  another  side. 
It  comes  to  him  as  a  transgressor  of  divine  law,  and  brings  him  forgive¬ 
ness.  Thus  more  powerfully  than  by  precept  Christianity  introduces  fw- 
giveness  as  one  of  the  duties  of  men  in  society.  It  exalts  the  saving  of 
the  lost,  the  reclaiming  of  the  evil-doer,  as  a  thing  far  higher  than  his 
punishment.  The  secret  of  its  power  both  in  the  single  heart  and  in  so¬ 
ciety  is  in  the  marvelous  way  it  saves  the  transgressor  without  breaking 
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down  the  law  he  has  transgressed.  In  Christianity  “  mercy  and  truth 
are  met  together;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.”  In 
a  world  filled  with  such  beings  as  men  actually  are,  a  successful  modus 
vivendi  requires  large  exercise  of  forgiveness  and  much  bearing  of  bur¬ 
dens  for  the  unworthy  in  the  very  temper  of  Christianity’s  message  to  a 
lost  race. 

Another  helpful  force  that  Christianity  exerts  is  through  setting  men 
to  study  more  their  duties  than  their  rights.  What  calamities  have 
marked,  and  still  mark,  the  struggle  of  men  when  they  forget  that  they 
have  duties,  and  give  the  whole  intensity  of  their  being  to  contending 
for  their  rights  and  avenging  their  wrongs  !  Society  has  not  yet  found 
a  tithe  of  the  blessing  that  is  hid  for  it  in  the  precept  “  Seek  ye  first  his 
kingdom,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  un¬ 
to  you.”  It  is  more  than  a  precept.  It  stands  out  in  living  characters 
in  the  Master  himself.  It  realizes  itself  in  the  increasing  witness  of  his¬ 
tory  that  the  meek  inherit  the  earth. 

There  is  a  fal.se  notion  sometimes  proclaimed  by  the  apostles  of  the 
strenuous  life  that  these  specifically  Christian  ideas  lessen  the  efficiency 
of  men  and  weaken  society.  This  is  like  the  mistake  of  the  Irish  chief¬ 
tain  who  said  the  preaching  of  pardon  through  Christ  would  produce  a 
carnival  of  crime,  as  he  could  not  entirely  repress  crime  by  the  severest 
punishments.  Not  so.  The  conditions  of  pardon  in  Christ  strengthen 
the  barriers  against  crime,  and  make  the  punishment  of  the  oMurate 
more  effective  than  if  no  pardon  were  offered.  The  Christian  regulative 
factor  in  society  makes  for  strength  as  well  as  for  beauty. 

The  power  of  Christianity  is  not  physical  but  spiritual.  Because  it 
deals  with  the  soul,  it  has  a  profound  social  influence,  far  beyond  any 
that  is  exerted  by  climate  or  by  industrial  inventions.  Sociology  is  a 
psychological,  not  a  physical  science.  The  Christian  factor  in  society  is 
a  soul  power  to  enforce  the  truth  that  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.  Christ  once  or  twice  mul¬ 
tiplied  food  for  the  hungry  in  the  desert.  He  would  not  recognize  as 
his  disciples  those  who  followed  him  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  He  would  not  be  a  divider  over  men.  His  work  in  the  world 
to-day  does  not  center  in  any  program  for  a  redistribution  of  material 
goods  that  perish  in  the  using.  He  brings  men  to  realize  that  they  do 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  By  this  spiritual  power  Christianity  saves  indi¬ 
viduals  while  they  are  still  surrounded  by  manifold  evils.  By  this  spir¬ 
itual  ix)wer  it  shall  at  last  save  society,  regenerating  it  completely  from 
all  corruption  and  injustice  and  strife.  Its  weapons  are  not  of  the  flesh, 
but  they  are  mighty  before  God  to  the  casting  dowm  of  strongholds. 

W.  E.  C.  Wright. 


Olivet  Collhgf,  Mich. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  OPINION  IN  REGARD  TO  TRUSTS. 

The  discussion  of  the  Trust  Problem  is  becoming  every  day  more  ra¬ 
tional.  In  the  heat  of  partisan  debate  one  may  still  hear  the  trust  de¬ 
nounced  as  the  sum  of  villainies,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  lauded  as  the 
latest  and  consummate  flower  produced  by  industrial  evolution.  Only 
a  speaker  who  is  himself  ignorant  or  who  assumes  the  ignorance  of  his 
audience  will  venture  to-day  to  defend  either  of  these  positions.  The 
trust  is  a  tool.  It  adds  immense  power  to  him  who  can  handle  it  skil¬ 
fully.  But  edged  tools  cut  the  fingers  of  the  unskilful,  and  multitudes 
of  investors  in  overcapitalized  trusts  have  lost  their  capital  more  suddenly 
than  in  the  collapse  of  an  overboomed  town.  Investors  need  protection 
against  incapable  as  well  as  against  dishonest  promoters  of  trusts. 

In  the  hands  of  a  capable  manager  the  trust  can  by  its  evident  econo¬ 
mies  and  its  systematic  methods  both  reduce  the  cost  to  the  public  of  the 
articles  it  produces  and  give  lalx)r  steady  employment  at  better  wages. 
It  is  also  true  that  in  selfish  hands  it  may  be  a  terrible  engine  to  force 
prices  above  the  normal,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  to  oppress  the  laborer. 
To  be  sure,  these  dangers  are  in  part  self-corrective.  For  there  was  great 
force  in  the  reply  of  a  far-sighted  business  man  when  asked  to  join  a 
combination,  that,  ‘if  the  combination  were  for  the  sake  of  lessening  ex¬ 
penses,  he  would  consider  it,  but  if  the  purpose  were  to  raise  prices,  he 
would  not  look  at  it.  It  would  be  sure  to  leak.’  But  this  protection  from 
“  potential  competition  ”  is  not  all  that  is  needed.  The  great  modern 
aggregations  of  capital  frown  down  upon  plans  of  competition,  like  a 
Gibraltar  fortress  bristling  with  rapid-firing  guns  and  manned  with  able 
gunners.  Some  further  protection  against  evil  use  of  the  power  there  is 
in  combination  is  essential  for  social  welfare.  What  is  called  for  is  not 
the  destruction  of  trusts,  but  their  control  and  proper  direction. 

So  large  a  part  of  the  evils  are  connected  with  secret  arrangements 
that  the  most  evident  demand  is  for  publicity  in  the  management  of  all 
corporations.  If  the  actual  cost  of  the  properties  held  by  a  trust  and 
their  actual  output  are  made  as  public  as  the  affairs  of  a  national  bank, 
this  publicity  will  protect  investors  from  buying  the  stock  of  overcap¬ 
italized  concerns.  If  the  actual  rates  paid  for  freight  are  public  property 
as  much  as  the  prices  paid  at  the  stock  exchange,  competitors  will  be 
protected  against  an  insidious  method  of  warfare.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  require  publicity  even  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  production  as  a  defense 
against  extortionate  prices.  The  enforcing  of  publicity  will  itself  lessen 
many  of  the  evils  of  trusts,  and  will  show  what  further  steps  are  nec¬ 
essary. 

THE  MOB  EPIDEMIC. 

If  the  approach  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  the  bubonic  plague  would 
occasion  alarm,  how  much  greater  anxiety  should  be  aroused  by  the 
growth  of  lawlessness  in  the  United  ’States !  We  are  almost  estopped 
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from  saying  anything  in  criticism  of  Chinese  Boxers  by  the  outbreaks  of 
violence  that  have  occurred  lately  in  almost  all  parts  of  our  country, 
with  next  to  nothing  done  to  insure  future  order. 

The  occasions  are  as  various  as  the  places.  In  North  Carolina  politi* 
cal  considerations  were  active  in  the  red-shirt  patrols  with  whips  and 
shot-guns  who  made  the  voting  on  the  new  constitution  a  farce.  In  St. 
Ivouis  and  Chicago  it  is  in  an  economic  strife  that  men  have  tried  to  car¬ 
ry  their  point  by  stripping  the  very  clothes  off  youn  g  women  who  were 
found  riding  on  boycotted  street-car  lines  or  by  beating  men  whose  only 
crime  was  working  for  wages.  In  New  Orleans  and  New  York  the  in¬ 
discriminate  beating  of  negroes  just  as  the  Chinese  might  beat  all  for¬ 
eigners,  pretended  to  Ik;  in  the  interest  of  justice  against  one  or  two 
criminal  negroes  that  had  resisted  arrest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mob 
that  burned  the  city  hall  in  the  usually  quiet  town  of  Akron,  Ohio,  were 
attempting  to  take  a  prisoner  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  air  was  full  of  threats  of  death  against  any  officers  who  should 
attempt  to  arrest  participators  in  the  rioting.  It  is  plain  that  the  causes 
of  these  mobs  lie  deeper  than  their  occasions. 

Where  the  violence  assumes  the  form  of  race  war,  that  is  only  an  easy 
way  of  selecting  victims.  If  a  white  man  in  North  Carolina  opposing 
the  dominant  party  was  safer  than  a  negro,  it  was  simply  because  it  was 
not  as  easy  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  side.  When 
rage  is  up,  passion  seeks  some  quick  outlet.  It  is  easier  to  look  at  the 
color  of  the  skin  than  to  make  the  test  of  dialect,  as  with  the  old  Israel¬ 
ite  Shibboleth.  It  is  easier  to  assume  that  a  man’s  speech  bewrayeth 
him  than  to  investigate  with  impartial  care  before  venting  the  passion  of 
the  moment.  Violence  is  increasing  among  us,  not  because  we  are  of 
many  races  and  of  conflicting  interests,  but  because  self-restraint  is  di¬ 
minishing  in  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  the  restraint  of  the  law 
is  also  growing  less. 

The  evil  is  most  serious.  The  peril  to  our  social  fabric  can  hardly  be 
overstated.  It  is  deeper  than  strife  between  labor  and  capital.  It  is  a 
disease  in  the  very  heart  of  our  moral  nature.  No  practical  problem  of 
sociology  is  more  pressing  than  the  question  of  reviving  respect  for  law. 
The  sen.se  of  accountability  must  be  reawakened  in  individuals.  The 
law  must  hold  evil-doers  rigorously  accountable  and  insure  the  respect 
ot  fear  in  those  who  are  capable  of  nothing  higher.  Pulpit  and  school 
alike  must  put  more  emphasis  on  righteousness  and  less  on  sentiment. 
Our  legislatures  and  courts  must  be  stirred  to  strenuous  resistance  of  this 
lawless  tendency.  Texas  has  set  a  good  example  for  the  whole  country 
in  recently  sending  to  the  penitentiary  for  life  eight  persons  convicted 
before  a  jury  of  participation  in  lynching.  There  must  be  a  general  re- 
invigoration  of  law  in  the  United  States,  or  we  cannot  save  either  repub¬ 
lican  government  or  Christianity  from  contempt  and  hissing. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Pundamentai.  Ideas  of  Christianity.  By  John  Cairo,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  late  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  Beinj^  the  Gifford  Lectures  on  Natural  Theology,  delivered  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  Sessions  1892-93  and  1895-96.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Edward  Cairo,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  B^liol.  In  two 
Volumes.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Pp.  cxli,  232,  vii,  297.  Glasgow:  James 
MacLehose  &  Sons.  1899.  I3.50. 

The  interesting  Memoir  of  Principal  Caird,  which  forms  the  first  half 
of  the  first  volume,  gives  us  the  long-needed  insight  into  the  character 
and  career  of  the  distinguished  preacher,  author,  and  administrator. 
Principal  Caird  was  the  eldest  of  seven  brothers,  whose  father  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  at  Greenock,  on  the  Clyde,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  continue  him  in  business.  But  with  him,  as  with  so  many  other 
Scotch  lads,  the  desire  for  an  education  was  unquenchable,  and  his  heart 
was  set  upon  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1845,  he  filled  pastorates  at  Newton-on-Ayr 
and  Edinburgh  until  1849,  when  he  removed  to  the  parish  of  Errol,  in 
Perthshire,  leading,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  next  eight  years,  a 
very  retired  life.  Here,  however,  his  character  and  genius  became  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  world  :  first,  in  a  successful  effort  to  establish  a  Girls’  School 
of  Industry  for  the  elevation  of  his  parishioners ;  and,  secondly,  by  a 
sermon,  preached  before  the  Queen  at  her  request,  upon  “  Religion  in 
Common  Life,”  which  was  published  by  her  command,  but  not  by  his 
desire.  This  speedily  ran  through  many  editions,  and  was  spoken  of 
by  Dean  Stanley  as  ‘  the  best  single  sermon  in  the  English  language.’  ” 
During  these  quiet  years  at  Errol,  he  began  the  study  of  the  German 
language  and  literature,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  influence  he  sub¬ 
sequently  exerted  in  broadening  the  theological  conceptions  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  So  skilfully  was  this  work  done  that  his  orthodoxy  was  never 
seriously  questioned. 

His  literary  work,  however,  was  not  extensive,  but  he  was  everywhere 
sought  after  as  a  preacher,  and  drew  crowds  wherever  he  went.  In  1862 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  1873,  when  he  was  appointed  Principal  of 
Glasgow  University.  In  1880  appeared  his  Croall  Lectures,  in  which  he 
made  prominent  the  Hegelian  idea,  ”  that  the  world  in  its  truth  or  full 
reality  is  spiritual  ”  and  that  ”  on  any  other  supposition  its  unity  is  inex¬ 
plicable”  (p.  cxxi).  But  the  author  is  more  than  a  H^elian.  In  the 
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present  volumes  he  deals  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  with  the  panthe¬ 
istic  and  deistic  views  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  showing  their 
imperfection  and  their  error,  and  setting  forth  the  full  Christian  view. 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  Principal  Caird’s  style  and  the  fervid  glow  of 
his  thought  appear  in  every  page  and  paragraph;  as,  witness  the  follow¬ 
ing  closing  sentences  of  his  lecture  upon  the  Christian  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  God  to  the  world.  Speaking  of  the  eternal  significance  of  that 
moral  choice  by  which  man  allies  himself  to  the  Creator,  he  says,  “  Like¬ 
ness  to  God  is  not  a  far-off  hope,  a  light  that  gleams  upon  us  through 
the  mists  of  time,  a  prize  to  be  won  only  when  revolving  years  have 
passed.  It  is  a  present  and  immediate  exp>erience,  or  rather  it  is  a  thing 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  time  and  cannot  be  spoken  of  in 
forms  of  expression  that  belong  to  it.  In  religion  the  spirit  passes  out 
of  the  realm  of  time,  rises  above  the  passing  shows  of  things,  the  vain 
fears  tnd  vainer  hopes  that  pertain  to  the  things  seen  and  temporal.  The 
outward  life  may  be  still  in  some  measure  a  life  of  effort,  struggle,  con¬ 
flict;  but  in  that  inner  sphere  in  which  the  true  life  lies,  the  strife  is 
over,  the  victory  already  achieved;  hope  has  passed  into  fruition,  strug¬ 
gle  into  conquest,  restless  effort  and  endeavor  into  perfect  peace — ‘  the 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding*  ”  (vol.  i.  pp.  194-195). 

Thk  Autobiography  and  Diary  of  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
With  a  Selection  of  Letters  from  English  and  German  Divines,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Davidson  Controversy  of  1857  t)y  J.  Allanson  Picton, 
M.A.  Edited  by  his  Daughter.  With  a  Portrait.  Pp.  xi,  373.  New 
York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  I3.00. 

An  admirable  account  of  the  life  of  a  scholar  highly  distinguished  for 
his  attainments  and  characterized  by  a  touching  display  of  Christian  for¬ 
bearance  in  the  midst  of  prolonged  trials.  The  earlier  works  of  Dr.  Da¬ 
vidson  are  still  standard  defenses  of  the  orthodox  views  concerning  the 
Bible.  Such  especially  was  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
published  in  1848.  But  later  his  views  changed,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  chair  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Manchester  in  1857. 
From  that  time  on,  his  views  became  more  and  more  advanced  and  radi¬ 
cal.  But  he  still  retained  the  affection  and  confidence  of  orthodox  schol¬ 
ars,  and  published  a  large  number  of  treatises  upon  biblical  topics.  The 
story  of  his  life  fills  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  critical  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  the  Bible. 

Christian  Mysticism,  considered  in  Eight  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  (The  Bam pton,  Lectures,  1899.)  By  Will¬ 
iam  Ralph  Inge,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hertford  College,  Ox¬ 
ford;  formerly  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton  College.  Pp.  xv,  379.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  I2.50  net. 

Dr.  Inge  describes  mysticism  as  having  “its  origin  in  that  which  is 
the  raw  material  of  all  religion,  and  perhaps  of  all  philosophy  and  art  as 
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well,  namely,  that  dim  consciousness  of  the  beyond,"  and  he  defines  it 
as  “  the  attempt  to  realize,  in  thought  and  feeling,  the  immanence  of 
the  temporal  in  the  eternal,  and  of  the  eternal  in  the  temporal  ”  (p.  5). 
The  apostles  John  and  Paul  are  good  examples  of  true  Christian  mysti¬ 
cism  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  live  above  the  world  while  still  living 
in  it.  He  ably  defends  John  from  the  charge  of  being  a  mere  mystic 
who  had  lost  his  hold  upon  historical  realities.  The  limitations  of  the 
mystical  faculty  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  sentences: — 

“  The  inner  light  can  only  testify  to  spiritual  truths.  It  always  speaks 
in  the  present  tense;  it  cannot  guarantee  any  historical  event,  past  or 
future.  It  cannot  guarantee  either  the  Gospel  history  or  a  future  judg¬ 
ment.  It  can  tell  us  that  Christ  is  risen,  and  that  he  is  alive  for  ever¬ 
more,  but  not  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day.  It  can  tell  us  that  the 
gate  of  everlasting  life  is  open,  but  not  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  in¬ 
corruptible.  We  have  other  faculties  for  investigating  the  evidence  for 
past  events;  the  inner  light  cannot  certify  them  immediately,  though  it 
can  give  a  powerful  support  to  the  external  evidence.  For  though  we 
are  in  no  position  to  dogmatize  about  the  relations  of  the  temporal  to  the 
eternal,  one  fact  does  seem  to  stand  out, — that  the  two  axe, /or  us,  bound 
together”  (p.  326). 

The  volume  maintains  the  reputation  of  the  lectureship  for  thorough¬ 
ness  of  treatment  and  high  literary  excellence. 

The  Christian  Salvation.  By  the  late  James  S.  Candlish,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Pp.  ix,  263. 
New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  I3.00. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Candlish  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  a  treatment  of  the 
great  themes  of  this  volume  at  once  broad,  sympathetic,  and  conserva¬ 
tive.  The  topics  are  central  and  vital  in  Christian  thought. 

The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation  in  the  Light  of  Scripture,  Science, 
and  Practical  Need.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Walker,  Laurencekirk  (for¬ 
merly  of  Glasgow).  Pp.  viii,  388.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $3.50. 

The  Scotch,  after  generations  of  reputation  for  conservatism  in  religious 
thought,  have  for  some  years  been  in  the  storm  center  of  critical  and 
philosophical  debate  concerning  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  .some  have  permanently  lost  their  faith  in  this 
period  when  nothing  has  been  too  sacred  or  too  well  established  to  be 
questioned.  Yet  the  process  of  investigation  was  inevitable,  and  this 
lx>ok  indicates  that  the  time  is  already  at  hand  when  the  results  will  be 
the  solidifying  of  foundations  and  the  confirmation  of  faith.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  by  one  who  has  come  through  the 
gloom  of  Unitarian  agnosticism  into  substantial  evangelical  Trinitarian 
faith. 
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Ths  GospBI.  of  Tint  Atonement;  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1898 
-99.  By  the  Ven.  Jambs  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Rochdale,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Essays  and  Addresses,”  etc.  i2mo.  Pp.  165.  London:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Ltd.  $1.00. 

The  Church  of  England  is  tolerant  of  wide  diversity  of  theological 
statement.  Archdeacon  Wilson  in  his  sermons  to  Cambridge  undergrad¬ 
uates  leaves  very  little  of  what  the  Church  has  generally  accepted  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.  He  regards  the  incarnation  as  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  human  and  the  divine  life  as  in  itself  constituting  the  atone¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  earnest  effort  to  meet  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  doubters  has  led  a  Christian  apologist  to  abandon  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Israel’s  Messianic  Hope  to  the  Time  of  Jesus:  A  Study  in  the  Histor¬ 
ical  Development  of  the  Foreshadowings  of  the  Christ  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  Beyond.  By  George  Stephen  Goodspeed,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  x,  315.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.  1900.  $1.50. 

A  constructive  book  emphasizing  the  influence  of  time  and  place  on 
the  form  of  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  also  the  spiritual  element  in 
their  fulfilment.  With  Edersheim,  the  author  finds  the  predictive  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  way  prophecy  proposes  for  the  future. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth:  A  Study.  (The  Historical  Series 
for  Bible  Students.  Vol.  VII.)  By  Rush  Rhees,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  With 
Map.  i2mo.  Pp.  xvii,  320.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1900.  $1.25  net. 

This  valuable  book  is  not  another  narrative  of  the  marvelous  life,  but 
a  careful  study,  in  concise  words,  of  the  questions  that  confront  the  mod¬ 
ern  reader  of  the  Gospels  in  regard  to  their  connection  with  one  another 
and  with  secular  history,  the  order  and  meaning  of  Christ’s  ministry,  and 
the  inner  life  of  Jesus  himself.  The  book  is  candid,  with  no  attempt  to 
conceal  or  evade  difficulties,  and  equally  with  no  effort  to  make  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  is  reverent,  as  should  be  every  attempt  to  trace  the  footsteps  of 
Him  whose  influence  upon  the  world  has  given  Him  a  name  above  every 
name.  It  is  scholarly,  with  full  Scripture  references  in  the  text  for  the 
positions  taken,  and  abundant  other  references  in  the  appendix.  Withal 
the  book  is  interesting,  and  will  fill  a  valued  place  in  the  library  of  every 
thoughtful  pastor  and  Sunday-school  teacher. 

The  Method  of  Jesu.s:  An  Interpretation  of  Personal  Religion.  By 
Alfred  Williams  Anthony,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis 
and  Criticism,  Cobb  Divinity  School,  author  of  “An  Introduction  to 
the  Life  of  Jesus.”  i2mo.  Pp.  264.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
I1.25. 

A  fresh,  suggestive  book  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  validity  of  science,  and  the  central  position  of  Christ  in  the  world's 
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thought  and  life.  It  is  very  important  at  this  day  to  recognize,  as  this 
book  does,  that  we  do  not  need  a  new  Bible,  but  only  to  understand  the 
old  Bible. 

Christ  Came  Again:  The  Parousia  of  Christ  a  Past  Event;  The  King* 
dom  of  Christ  a  Present  Fact,  with  a  Consistent  Eschatology.  By 
WiirEiAM  S.  Urmy,  D.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  394.  New  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains;  Cincinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings.  1900.  I1.25. 

An  elaborate  defense  of  the  theory  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  book  is 
likely  to  increase  the  number  of  those  holding  this  view. 

The  Problem  ok  Final  Destiny  studied  in  the  Light  of  Revised  The¬ 
ological  Statement.  By  William  B.  Brown,  D.D.,  Pastor-Emeritus 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  Pp.  319.  New 
York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  1900.  $1.50. 

This  is  an  unsettling  book  which  does  not  unsettle  as  much  as  it  threat* 
ens,  and  yet  reaches  no  positive  conclusion.  Written  to  relieve  the  au¬ 
thor’s  burden  of  heart  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 
it  does  not  bring  any  real  relief  by  putting  “natural  consequences”  in 
the  place  of  punishment,  and  moreover  comes  very  near  making  redemp¬ 
tion  im|K>ssible  by  this  emphasis  on  “  natural  consequences.”  Is  Paul 
to  experience  forever  the  ”  natural  consequences  ”  of  his  years  as  a  perse¬ 
cutor  of  Christ  ?  Thus  attempted  relief  on  one  side  is  at  the  cost  of  loss 
on  some  other  side,  as  the  hope  of  eternal  probation  logically  implies 
the  fear  of  eternal  danger  of  apostasy. 

The  Rise  of  the  New  Testament.  By  David  Saville  Muzzey,  D.D. 
Pp.  xi,  146.  1900.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.25. 

This  brief  sketch  shows  learning  enough,  but  not  clear-eyed  perception 
of  the  relative  weight  of  evidence.  It  illustrates  the  same  intellectual 
strabismus  which  marks  the  critics  in  literature  who  think  the  great 
dramas  of  the  Elizabethan  age  may  have  been  written  by  Bacon,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not  by  Shakespeare. 

A  Problem  in  New  Testament  Criticism.  (The  Stone  Lectures  for 
1897-98.)  By  Melanchthon  Williams  Jacobus,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Exegesis  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  i2mo. 
Pp.  vii,  285.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1900.  I1.50. 

These  lectures  of  Professor  Jacobus,  given  on  the  Stone  foundation  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  are  invaluable  as  a  comprehensive,  vigorous  review 
of  the  present  state  of  New  Testament  criticism.  The  problems  are 
frankly  stated,  the  right  method  of  their  treatment  is  considered,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  various  philosophies  to  their  answer  is  sifted,  and  the  differences 
between  Christ’s  words  and  those  of  the  apostles  are  shown  to  be  only 
such  as  should  be  expected  on  the  principles  of  historical  evolution  main¬ 
tained  by  modern  philosophy. 
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The  Collection  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew.  (Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.)  By  F.  Godet,  D.D. 
Fp.  ix,  272.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1900.  I2.50  net. 

This  is  the  first  half  of  the  second  volume  of  Professor  Godet’s  “  New 
Testament  Introduction.”  The  first  volume  contained  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  second  volume  when  complete  will  contain  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts.  The  present  book  discusses  simply  the  history  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  four  Gospels  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  church  as  the 
Gospels  par  excellence,  and  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew.  The  author’s  views  regarding  the  synoptic  problem,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  fully  stated  in  the  present  book. 

Like  Roehrich,  in  his  ”  Composition  des  Evangiles,”  Professor  Godet 
plans  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  each  Gospel  in  detail  before  he 
begins  the  comparison  of  each  with  the  others  requisite  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  synoptic  problem. 

He  assigns  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  its  present  form  to  the  period  60- 
66  and  the  Matthew  Logia  to  the  first  years  of  the  period  50-60.  The 
author  of  the  IvOgia  was  not  a  single  apostle,  but  the  apostolate.  How¬ 
ever,  the  ta.sk  of  drawing  it  up  must  have  l)een  assigned  to  one  of  them, 
and  that  one  was  Matthew.  The  Gospel  in  its  present  form  is  derived 
from  four  sources:  an  oral  or  written  infancy  narrative;  the  Logia  of 
Matthew;  the  apostolic  tradition;  and  some  accounts  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  apostolic  tradition  but  were  privately  collected  by  the  author  in 
Jerusalem,  e.g.,  the  resurrection  of  some  of  the  dead  at  the  moment  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  startling  feature  in  this  account  of  the  origin  of  Matthew  is,  that 
Professor  Godet  does  not  reckon  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  in  some  form, 
among  the  sources.  His  justification  of  this  omission  will  be  given  in 
the  second  half  of  the  volume,  and  cannot  now  be  considered. 

The  chapter  on  the  early  history  of  the  four  Gospels  contains  a  clear 
and  interesting  review  of  recent  discussion  in  this  department,  and  a  vig¬ 
orous  presentation  of  the  author’s  own  views. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  (Library  of  Biblical  and  Theo¬ 
logical  Literature.)  By  John  Fletcher  Hurst,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol¬ 
ume  II.  Pp.  xxvi,  957.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati: 
Jennings  &  Pye.  $5.00. 

This  second  and  concluding  volume  of  Hurst’s  admirable  “  History  of 
the  Christian  Church  ”  contains  the  following  parts:  I.  Heralds  of  the 
Belter  Church;  11.  The  Refonnation;  III.  The  Intermediate  Period;  IV. 
The  Recent  Period.  It  fulfils  the  high  expectation  we  expressed  in  no¬ 
ticing  the  first  volume  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1897,  p.  591. 
Its  comprehensive,  broad-minded,  sympathetic  narrative  and  its  full  ref¬ 
erences  for  further  research  will  win  for  it  a  leading  place  among  church 
histories. 
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St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  A  Practical  Exposition.  By 
Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  D.D.,  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection, 
Canon  of  Westminster,  Hon.  Chaplain  to  the  Queen.  Vol.  I.  i2mo. 
Pp.  viii,  326.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  $1.50. 

This  convenient  and  elegantly  printed  volume  will  be  highly  prized  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  namely,  “readers  who  are  educated  but 
not  scholarly,’’  and  hence  do  not  find  it  easy  to  master  the  commentar¬ 
ies  which  have  ordinarily  been  written  up>on  the  Epistle.  The  present 
volume  closes  with  the  thirty-ninth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter.  The 
commentary  is  written  from  the  high  evangelical  point  of  view  in  which 
the  atoning  work  of  Christ  is  duly  magnified.  He  clearly  presents  the 
fact  that  sin  is  wilful  disobedience,  and  implies  some  opportunity  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  upon  the  part  of  the  sinner.  This  opportunity  is  af¬ 
forded  to  all,  according  to  the  apostle,  in  the  works  of  nature.  The  for¬ 
giveness  of  sin  cannot  be  made  effectual  without  propitiation. 

“  A  mere  declaration  of  forgiveness  might  have  left  men  with  an  im¬ 
pression  of  an  easy-going  or  ‘  good-natured  ’  God  who  would  make  light 
of  sin.  But  the  awful  burden  laid  upon  Jesus  on  account  of  human  sin, 
the  awful  sacrifice  of  his  life  which  he  readily  offered,  restores  the 
sterner  element  to  our  thoughts  about  God,  just  at  that  crisis  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  divine  dealings,  when  by  God’s  declaration  of  free  forgive¬ 
ness  we  are  made  to  feel  his  love.  God  does  forgive  us,  but  it  costs  him 
much.  And  no  one  who  under  these  conditions  comes  and  takes  at  the 
hand  of  Jesus  the  gift  of  pardon  can  fail  to  receive  with  it  the  awful  im¬ 
pression  of  the  divine  holiness  and  of  the  severity  of  the  divine  require¬ 
ments.  All  the  fonner  ‘  passing  over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime  ’  was 
made  morally  possible  because  God  had  in  view  that  ‘  now  at  the  present 
season,’  or  opportunity,  he  would  ‘show,’  or  prove,  his  whole  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  be  before  men’s  eyes  the  righteous  being  that  he  is  in  fact 
(righteous  rather  than  merely  ‘just’);  and  be  able,  without  the  danger 
of  a  great  misunderstanding,  to  give  his  righteousness  full  scope  by  ad¬ 
mitting  into  it,  by  a  pure  act  of  pardon,  every  one  who  comes  simply 
taking  Jesus  at  his  word  ’’  (pp.  134-135). 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is  well  considered  and  worthy  of 
highest  commendation. 

Paul,  the  Man,  the  Missionary,  and  the  Teacher.  By  ORELI.0  Cone, 
D.D.,  author  of  “  Gospel- Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity,’’  “  The 
Gospel  and  its  Earliest  Interpretations,’’  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  475.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  $2.00. 

Dr.  Cone  here  presents,  in  most  attractive  form,  what  may  be  called 
the  most  progressive  views  of  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  by  those 
who  claim  to  be  Christian  scholars.  In  the  main  he  follows  the  lines 
Professor  Pfleiderer  has  marked  out  in  his  treatment  of  the  sources  of 
New  Testament  history.  The  supernatural  is  eliminated  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  everything  miraculous  attributed  to  the  imperfect  information 
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of  the  writers  of  the  original  documents.  Paul’s  conversion  is  made  to 
be  central  in  the  formation  of  Christian  beliefs,  and  the  visions  which 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  had  both  then  and  at  other  times  are  made 
the  type  from  which  to  explain  nearly  all  the  supernatural  narratives  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  these  visions  did  not  bring  real  revelations  to 
Paul,' for  there  came  out  of  them  merely  the  thoughts  in  intensified  form 
which  are  already  in  possession  of  his  mind. 

“  The  exaltation  of  Jesus  by  divine  power  from  the  realm  of  death  to 
heaven  in  a  ‘  body  of  glory  ’  was  to  Paul  indisputable  proof  that  God 
recognijjed  him  as  His  Son.  From  this  principle  the  step  was  easy  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  from  premises  of  the  Jewish  theology  to  the  conclu* 
sion  that  his  death  was  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  on  this 
doctrine  is  founded  that  of  the  new  righteousness  by  faith,  the  abolition 
of  the  law,  the  overthrow  of  sin  and  death,  and  by  a  marvelous  stroke  of 
religious  genius  the  mystic  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  in  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  Spirit,  the  blessedness,  the  sonship,  the  victory.  The 
Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  last  things  furnished  the  idea  of  the  great  con¬ 
summation,  the  coming  of  the  glorified  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  ‘  with 
all  his  saints,’  the  resurrection  of  the  believers,  Christ  being  the  ‘  first- 
fruits,’  the  ‘  peace  and  joy  ’  of  the  kingdom  in  which  God  should  be  ‘  all 
in  all.’  How,  then,  did  Paul  come  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  ?  That  he  had  heard  of  it  cannot  lie  doubted.  That  he  did  not 
believe  it  while  he  was  persecuting  the  Christians  is  certain,  for  other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  been  one  of  them.  As  a  Pharisee,  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  ‘  at  the  last  day  ’  was  not  new  to  him.  But  why  should 
he  have  believed  in  this  miracle  of  the  special  resurrection  of  Jesus  ? 
What  he  had  witnessed  at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and  perhaps  of 
other  Christians,  may  have  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him,  and 
given  him  the  idea  of  the  glorified  Jesus  *  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  ’  (Acts  vii.  55).  The  transformation  may  have  been  completed  by  a 
vision  of  Christ  (i  Cor.  xv.  8),  which,  in  the  conditions  to  which  he  was 
subject,  would  be  regarded  by  him  as  representing  an  objective  reality 
according  to  2  Cor.  xii.  i  -4  ”  (pp.  65-66). 

Popular  Misconceptions  as  to  Christian  Faith  and  Life.  By  Rev. 

Frank  T.  LEE.  Pp.  261.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.25. 

A  busy  pastor  has  gathered  in  this  volume  discussions  of  more  than  a 
half  score  of  subjects  upon  which  any  pastor  in  any  parish  is  likely  to 
find  some  of  his  people  in  need  of  clear  instruction.  The  topics  are 
some  of  them  theoretical,  as  “The  Basis  of  Christian  Faith’’;  some 
personal,  as  “ Beginning  the  Christian  Life’’ and  “ Christian  Content¬ 
ment  ’’ ;  some  practical,  as  “  The  Kind  of  Preaching  needed  in  our  Age’’ 
and  “  Foreign  Missions.’’  They  are  all  treated  with  sober  common- 
sense  and  Christian  candor. 
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Amos:  An  Essay  in  Exegesis.  By  H.  G.  Mitchbi:.!.,  Professor  in  Boston 

University.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  v,  21 1.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.  1900.  $1.50. 

The  latest  critical  methods  appear  in  this  book,  used  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  of  the  prophet.  One  need  not  agree  with  every  presupposition 
and  conclusion  to  be  grateful  for  so  stimulating  a  presentation  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Israel  in  the  eighth  century  B.c. 

B1BI.E  Questions:  A  Series  of  Studies  arranged  for  every  Week  in  the 

Year.  By  James  M.  Campbell,  author  of  ‘‘  After  Pentecost,  What?  ” 

“The  Indwelling  Christ,”  “Clerical  Types,”  etc.  i6mo.  Pp.  xv,  267. 

New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  |i.oo. 

These  fifty-two  terse  discussions,  each  based  on  some  question  asked 
in  the  Bible,  furnish  an  admirable  series  of  topics  for  the  prayer-meetings 
of  a  year.  They  are  also  suggestive  fot  private  devotional  reading. 

Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  (The  Semitic  Series.)  By  the  Rev.  A. 

H.  Sayce.  Pp.  xi,  266.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

The  first  volume  of  a  most  convenient  series  of  handbooks  in  Semitics. 
Their  preparation  is  committed  to  scholars  of  the  highest  standing. 
Professor  Sayce  has  made  the  present  volume  all  that  could  be  desired 
both  in  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy  and  clearness  of  statement. 

The  Master-Idea.  By  Raymond  L.  Bridgman.  i2mo.  Pp.  357. 

Boston  :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1899. 

In  untechnical  language,  but  in  remarkably  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
spicuous  style,  Mr.  Bridgman  states,  develops,  and  practically  applies  to 
a  wide  range  of  human  affairs,  what  is  now  known  as  the  theory  of  Di¬ 
vine  Immanence.  We  do  not  know  where  this  doctrine  is  more  clearly 
stated  or  more  cautiou.s]y  treated  than  in  this  volume.  The  author  holds, 
that,  properly  speaking,  there  are  no  secondary  causes,  except  the  free 
wills  of  created  personal  lieings.  But  all  the  forces  of  nature  are  the  di¬ 
rect  but  uniform  action  of  God.  In  working  out  this  theory  he  does  not 
shrink  from  the  most  extreme  and  startling  consequences  involved  ;  as 
witness  the  following  :  “In  the  murder  of  the  victim  of  avarice,  or  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  feast  for  cannibals,  or  in  the  offering  of  human  sacri¬ 
fices  to  heathen  gods,  all  of  the  terribleness  which  human  imagination 
rightly  attributes  to  these  scenes  is  but  the  constant  onworking  of  God 
in  present,  purposeful  action  in  his  laws  of  matter.  The  evil  is  only  in 
the  will  of  man.  God  not  only  permits  these  frightful  consequences,  but 
he  actually  accomplishes  them  himself,  so  far  as  all  material  manifesta¬ 
tions  are  concerned  ”  (p.  82). 

The  prominence  which  is  now  given  to  this  theory  in  many  quarten 
renders  it  important  to  call  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  the  half- 
truths  involved  in  it  have  already  been  incorporated  into  standard  sys¬ 
tems  of  belief.  In  the  first  place,  we  see  no  real  gain  in  the  conception 
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of  natural  forces  constantly  dependent  upon  the  immediate  volition  of 
God  (where  the  uniformity  is  secured  by  his  wisely  directed  pur¬ 
poses),  over  a  uniformity  secured  by  the  mechanism  of  second  causes. 
Having  admitted  the  human  will  as  an  independent  second  cause,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty,  and  much  gain,  in  recognizing  the  forces 
of  nature  as  second  causes. 

Secondly,  the  control  which  Mr.  Bridgman  jjermits  the  human  will  to 
have  over  these  ordinary  activities  of  God  in  the  uniformities  of  nature, 
is  exactly  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  in  the  theory  of  Occasional¬ 
ism  advocated  by  Arnold  Geulincx  and  others,  who  maintained,  that, 
whenever  there  was  a  movement  in  the  physical  world  in  response  to  a 
volition  of  will,  it  was  produced  directly  by  the  Creator  to  suit  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Stripped  of  its  accessories,  both  these  theories  make  the  volitions 
of  the  will  prayers  which  are  answered  by  the  Creator.  The  theories  are 
ingenious  and  interesting,  but  serve  to  emphasize  the  incomprehen¬ 
sibility  of  the  universe  rather  than  to  shed  light  up>on  its  unfathom¬ 
able  abysses  of  mystery.  The  author’s  application  of  the  theory  to  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Can  I  Believe  in  God  the  Father?  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Summer  School  of  Theology  of  Harvard  University,  1899.  By  Will¬ 
iam  Newton  Clarke,  D.D..  author  of  “What  Shall  we  Think  of 
Christianity?”  and  “An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology.”  Pp.  215. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  $1.00. 

An  ingenious,  original,  and  powerful  argument  for  the  |>ersonality, 
wisdom,  and  benevolence  of  God.  The  author  makes  skilful  use  of  the 
supposition  that  we  live  in  a  mindless  world,  and  shows  to  what  start¬ 
ling  conclusions  it  would  lead.  By  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  Dr.  Clarke 
does  not  mean  a  mere  indulgent  kindness  of  heart,  but  incorporates  into 
the  idea  what  may  be  called  the  masculine  element,  involving  hatred  of 
sin  as  well  as  delight  in  gooilness. 

Ethics  and  Revelation.  By  Henry  S.  Nash,  Professor  in  the  P.pis- 
copal  Theological  School,  Cambridge  ;  author  of  “  Genesis  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Conscience.”  Pp.  vii,  277.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1899. 
I1.50. 

This  volume  consists  of  the  John  Bohlen  lectures  of  last  year,  given  in 
Philadelphia.  They  treat  of  “  Ethics  and  Religion”;  “The  Spiritual 
Significance  of  the  Free  State  ”  ;  “  Comparative  Religion  and  the  Princi¬ 
ple  of  Individuality”;  “The  Church’s  Conception  of  Revelation”; 
“  Prophecy  and  History  ”  ;  and  “  The  Christ  and  the  Creative  Good.” 

The  subjects  are  discussed  from  a  conservative  point  of  view,  and  with 
marked  excellences  of  style.  The  book  is  without  an  Index  ;  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  read  each  lecture  through  to  get  the  general  impression, 
which  will  be  very  stimulating.  We  content  ourselves  with  a  single  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  author’s  style,  taken  from  the  last  chapter,  on  “The 
Christ  and  the  Creative  Good.” 
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“  The  easy  going,  flippant,  talk  we  hear  about  the  necessity  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  passing  through  the  same  stages  of  social  stratification  as  the  Old 
World, — as  if  ‘  America  ’  were  simply  a  natural  opportunity  now  passing 
by — and  the  ‘  social  question  ’  taken  in  its  full  reach  and  scope,  are 
enough  to  remind  us  that  the  problem  of  human  unity  is  a  mystery  in¬ 
deed.  How  shall  the  higher  humanity  be  kept  whole-hearted  and  sound 
of  wind  while  redeeming  the  slums,  and  creating  men  and  women  in 
places  where  now  there  is  brutality  and  noisomeness  ?  History’s  mort¬ 
gage  of  brutehood  and  sin  is  vast  and  disheartening.  To  build  a  spiritual 
palace,  calling  it  a  monastery,  is  easy.  To  leave  the  track  of  history  and 
go  off  with  the  Hindoo  quietist,  leaving  the  cheap  politicians  and  the 
rattlesnakes  to  rule  the  land,  is  simple.  But  to  conquer  the  earth  while 
conquering  conscience,  to  stand  fast  in  one’s  place  of  citizenhood,  be¬ 
lieving  in  and  waiting  for  the  mystery  of  social  redemption, — this  is  the 
hard  and  heroic  way.  This  is  God’s  way,  and  the  way  of  free  men  in 
Christ  ”  (pp.  274-275). 

Institutes  of  Morai,  Philosophy.  By  Lyman  B.  Tkfft,  D.D. 
i2mo.  Pp.  xxvii,  372.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  $1.50. 

This  text-book  of  Moral  Philosophy  rightly  cla.sses  the  science  as  de¬ 
ductive,  and  so  keeps  well  clear  of  utilitarianism,  both  in  its  old  form  and 
in  its  later  evolutionary  guise.  If  the  author  had  mastered  what  Presi¬ 
dent  Fairchild  has  written  on  the  subject,  he  would  have  escaped  the  al¬ 
luring  error  of  founding  obligation  on  the  will  of  God.  The  book  is  de¬ 
lightfully  positive  and  plain-spoken.  Especially  interesting  from  a 
Richmond  writer  is  the  unsparing  denunciation  of  slavery  as  evil,  and 
only  evil,  in  both  its  origin  and  its  fruits. 

Religion  and  Morality:  Their  Nature  and  Mutual  Relations,  Histor¬ 
ically  and  Doctrinally  Considered.  Dissertation  for  the  Doctorate  in 
Theology  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  By  the  Rev.  James 
T.  Fox,  S.T.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  322.  New  York:  William  H.  Young  & 
Co.  $2.00. 

A  fine  example  of  the  best  scholarship  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  reverent  scholar  of  whatever  Christian  communion  will  read  it 
with  general  sympathy  and  approval. 

Interpretations  of  Poetry  and  Religion.  By  George  Santay¬ 
ana.  i2mo.  Pp.  xi,  290.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1900. 
$1.50. 

This  attempt  to  identify  poetry  and  religion  has  much  of  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  is  equally  pagan.  Christianity  is 
patronized  as  the  best  thing  after  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  Its  teach¬ 
ings  are  defended  as  beautiful  or  wholesome  allegories,  but  nothing 
more.  The  book  may  help  us  understand  Paul’s  warning  to  the  Colos- 
sians  against  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  false  philosophy  that  sets  the  ideal  and  the  real  in  abso- 
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lute  opposition.  It  is  unfounded  pessimism  that  divides  the  hmnan  race 
into  Sancho  Panzas  with  no  ideals,  and  Don  Quixotes  with  no  sense  of 
reality. 

History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  (The  Oxford  Library  of 
Practical  Theoloxy.)  By  the  Rev.  Leighton  Pullan,  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  Baptist  Collej^e,  Oxford,  Lecturer  in  Theology  at  St.  John’s, 
Oriel,  and  Queen’s  Colleges.  i2mo.  Pp.  xviii,  328.  London:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.  1900.  I1.50. 

The  last  volume  to  reach  us  of  this  interesting  series  is  the  Rev.  Leigh¬ 
ton  Pullan’s  comprehensive  hi.story  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
After  chapters  on  the  Eucharist  before  Augustine  came  to  England  and 
the  Eucharist  from  that  time  to  the  Reformation,  the  later  English 
Prayer  Book  is  taken  up  in  detail,  and  a  brief  account  given  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  adopted  in  Scotland,  America,  and  Ireland.  The  ordinary  reader 
and  student  will  find  the  field  well  covered. 

BpLiCAL  Treasury  of  the  Catechism.  Compiled  and  Arranged  by 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Cox.  Third  Edition.  Pp.  415.  New  York;  William 
H.  Young  &  Co.  1900.  I1.25. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Baltimore  Catechism  (Catholic),  with  proof- 
texts  in  full. 

The  Social  Meaning  of  Modern  Religious  Movements  in  Eng¬ 
land.  By  Thomas  C.  Hall.D.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  xv,  283.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

The  religious  movements  in  England  of  the  last  two  centuries  present 
an  appearance  of  the  greatest  confusion.  What  a  scene  of  constant  and 
intense  struggle,  not  only  between  established  church  and  dissenters,  but 
also  between  piarties  within  these  circles  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  Evan¬ 
gelical  and  High-church,  Methodist  and  Unitarian  !  This  course  of  lec¬ 
tures,  delivered  on  the  Ely  foundation  at  Union  Seminary,  seeks  for  a 
common  element  in  the  influence  every  important  religious  movement 
has  exerted  in  improving  the  social  condition  of  England.  “  In  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  religious  life  one  thing  stands  out  plainly — that  opinions,  dog¬ 
mas,  and  rituals  make  their  way  on  the  wings  of  social  service  ”  (p.  228). 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  one  phase  of  the  theory  that  life  determines 
faith,  a  theory  more  easily  held  in  studying  the  practical  English  race 
than  when  dealing  with  some  other  types  of  human  nature.  Wesley 
preached  much  theology  and  took  no  conscious  interest  in  political  life. 
Greater  than  his  influence  on  thought  has  been  the  tremendous  political 
influence  unconsciously  exerted  by  organizing  the  Methodist  class-meet¬ 
ing  system,  which  trained  a  before  silent  population  to  voice  their  needs 
and  take  their  part  in  affairs  of  government  (p.  249).  In  a  different  way, 
but  with  equal  power.  Broad-churchmen  like  Maurice  and  Kingsley  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  awakening  of  social  responsibility  and  a  new  sense  of  broth- 
therhood.  So  too  the  High-church  party,  with  all  its  attention  to  forms 
and  vestments  and  antiquities,  has  furnished  a  full  share  of  most  devoted 
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laborers  in  the  field  of  present-day  social  reform.  While  Dr.  Hall  is  too 
ready  to  belittle  doctrine,  as  if  practical  religion  could  blossom  and  yield 
fruit  with  no  root  of  “  propositional  religion,”  he  has  given  us  a  suggest¬ 
ive  study  of  an  important  period.  The  intelligent  reader  will  be  profited 
by  considering  all  the  propositions  in  this  book,  even  if,  on  reflection,  he 
rejects  or  modifies  some  of  them,  just  as  he  must  correct  an  occasional 
misprint. 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns.  By  Thomas 
CHAI.MKRS,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Abridged  and  with  an  Introduction  by 
Charges  R.  Henderson,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  i2mo.  Pp.  xi,  350.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.25 
net. 

The  impulse  given  by  Thomas  Chalmers  to  the  positive  work  of  the 
Christian  church  on  society  has  been  often  felt  where  it  was  not  recog¬ 
nized.  The  republication  of  the  substance  of  his  most  important  writing 
in  that  field  will  deepen  his  influence  as  well  as  revive  the  world’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  one  of  its  great  men.  Professor  Henderson’s  introduction  care¬ 
fully  discriminates  the  minor  and  transient  errors  in  Chalmers’  views 
from  the  important  elements  of  lasting  value.  The  book  is  important 
both  as  history  and  as  a  book  of  instructions  for  present  conditions. 

The  Eternal  Building;  or.  The  Making  of  Manhood.  By  George 
T.  Lemmon,  author  of  ‘‘  Better  Things  mr  Sons  of  God.”  Pp.  380. 
New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings.  $1.50. 

The  value  of  this  volume  is  greatly  enhanced  by  twenty-two  full-page 
portraits  of  most  distinguished  characters  illustrating  the  qualities  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  formation  of  the  noblest  manhood. 

Cranmer  and  the  Reformation  in  P'ngland.  By  Arthur  D.  In- 
NES,  M.A.  i2mo.  Pp.  xix,  199.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1900.  1 1. 25  postpaid. 

Wesley  and  Methodism.  By  N.  J.  Snell,  M.A.  i2mo.  Pp.  x,  243. 
The  Same. 

Luther  and  the  German  Reformation.  By  Thomas  M.  Lindsay, 
D.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  xii,  300.  The  Same. 

These  are  the  first  of  a  promising  series  *  of  brief  books  dealing  Mrith 
great  movements  of  thought  as  they  have  centered  in  great  individuals. 
Deeper  than  epoch-making  events  are  epoch-making  ideas,  and  this 
series  as  announced  deals  with  leaders  in  philosophy  and  religion.  While 
Cranmer  was  not  cast  in  the  greattst  of  molds,  he  had  large  influence  in 
one  of  the  world’s  great  religious  movements,  and  the  nobility  of  his 
last  hour  may  well  make  us  forgive  his  weaker  moments.  Wesley  and 
Luther  were  individually  men  of  large  pattern,  and  it  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned  that  the  work  of  each  of  them  marked  an  epoch.  The  discrimi¬ 
nating  breadth  which  characterizes  these  volumes  promises  well  for 
*  The  World’s  Epoch-Makers.  Edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton. 
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those  that  are  to  follow.  The  volume  on  Luther  has  a  bibliography  and 
an  index.  It  is  to  be  hoped  none  of  the  later  issues  will  be  without  these 
important  features. 

Nineteen  Centuries  of  Missions.  A  Handbook  primarily  prepared 
for  Young  People.  By  Mrs.  Wiuliam  W.  Scudder.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Cl. ark,  D.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  250.  New  York: 
P'leming  H.  Revell  Company,  j^i.oo. 

This  handlxx)k  is  an  illustration  of  the  lasting  devotion  to  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  which  results  from  actual  service  in  the  field.  The  great  mission¬ 
ary  names  of  all  the  Christian  centuries  are  here  rehearsed  by  one  who 
is  herstlf  of  the  missionary  household.  The  treatment  of  each  period 
and  field  is  necessarily  brief,  but  is  surprisingly  comprehen.sive.  Ques¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  fit  it  to  be  a  most  useful  text-book  for 
classes  as  well  as  a  reference-book  for  the  library. 

Foreign  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  By  Stephen 
L.  Baldwin.  Pp.  272.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Jen¬ 
nings  &  Pye.  |i.oo. 

This  is  another  valuable  contribution  to  missionary  literature  in  brief 
compass  and  covering  quite  different  ground  from  the  preceding.  It 
gives  attention  first  to  the  nature  and  true  conception  of  missions,  the 
call  to  missionary  work,  organization  and  methods  at  home  and  in  the 
field,  then  sketches  the  growth  and  the  work  of  all  the  Protestant  socie¬ 
ties,  and  concludes  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the  mission  fields  of  to-day, 
and  the  outlook. 

The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament:  An  Attempt  to  present  them 
in  Current  and  Popular  Idiom.  By  Henry  Hayman,  D.D.  121110. 
Pp.  xii,  563.  London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1900. 

This  volume,  prepared  by  the  scholarly  former  headmaster  of  Rugby,  is 
not*a  paraphrase,  but  a  translation  into  the  P'nglish  of  our  own  day.  The 
new  rendering  stands  opposite  the  Authorized  Version,  and  in  many 
places  makes  a  fresh  impression  that  serves  as  a  commentary.  The  Re¬ 
vised  Version  of  1881  is  not  final  even  for  this  generation,  and  many 
readers  will  take  great  satisfaction  in  this  dignified  and  forcible  render¬ 
ing. 

The  Supreme  Leader  :  A  Study  of  the  Nature  and  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  By  P'rancis  B.  Denio.  D.D.,  Professor  in  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary.  i2mo.  Pp.  296.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  I1.25. 

Work  and  Play:  Talks  with  Students.  By  John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.D., 
LL.D  ,  late  President  of  Illinois  College.  i2mo.  Pp.  208.  Boston: 
The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.00. 

The  Conception  of  Immortality,  (The  Ingersoll  Lecture,  1899.)  By 
JosiAH  Royce,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  i6mo.  Pp.  91.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00. 
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HENRY  GRIGGS  WESTON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  CROZER 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Dr.  Weston  was  born  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  September  ii,  1820. 
His  father,  Rev.  John  E.  Weston,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
True,  founded,  in  1819,  at  Boston,  the  first  Baptist  weekly  in  America, 
The  Christian  Watchman^  now  The  Watchman^  and  was  its  first  editor. 
He  was  drowned  when  Henry  was  eleven  years  old;  but  he  had  already 
grounded  his  little  son  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Indeed,  Dr.  Wes¬ 
ton  cannot  remember  when  he  could  not  recite  the  Greek  alphabet. 
After  preparing  for  college  in  the  Lynn  Academy,  he  entered  Brown 
University,  graduating  in  1840.  He  passed  at  once  to  Newton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Institution,  but  ill  health  broke  off  his  studies  before  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  Hemorrhages  from  the  lungs  threatened  him  with  the  dis¬ 
order  which  proved  fatal  to  his  mother  and  to  all  his  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters.  But  he  deliberately  began  to  spend  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  daily  in  deep  breathing,  mostly  out  of  doors;  and  to  this  cus¬ 
tom,  followed  for  forty  years,  and  to  prudent  habits,  he  no  doubt  owes 
the  extraordinary  freshness  and  vigor  of  his  later  life.  Compelled  to 
seek  a  favorable  climate,  he  was  ordained  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in 
1843,  and  spent  the  next  three  years  as  a  missionary  at  his  own  charges 
in  Illinois.  From  1846  to  1859  he  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Peoria,  and  from  1859  to  1868  pastor  of  the  Oliver  Street,  later  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue,  Baptist  Church  in  New  York  City.  His  pastorates  were 
highly  successful,  and  from  the  last  mentioned  he  was  called  to  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary,  of  which  he  has  been  president  from  its  founda¬ 
tion,  in  1868.  Here  he  took  the  chair  of  Preaching  and  Pastoral  Duties; 
he  also  lectures  on  the  characteristics  and  relations  of  the  New  Testament 
writings. 

Dr.  Weston  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Enda  Chambers  Van 
Meter,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters;  second,  to  Miss 
Mary  Lovitt  Peters,  who  died  in  1894.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1859,  and  subse¬ 
quently  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  four  institutions, — Brown,  Bucknell, 
Denison,  and  Southwestern  Universities.  This  latter  fact  intimates  the 
fitness  for  college  presidencies  which  was  recognized  in  the  Crozer  presi¬ 
dent,  a  recognition  which  led  to  repeated  and  urgent  calls. 

Nature  equipped  Dr.  Weston  for  a  great  preacher.  Of  somewhat  grim 
countenance  and  impressive  presence,  with  a  voice  at  once  powerful  and 
sympathetic,  and  a  bearing  both  familiar  and  earnest,  his  mental  corre¬ 
spond  to  his  bodily  endowments.  His  horizon  is  wide,  his  observation 
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close,  his  sagacity  almost  infallible,  his  emotions  quick  and  strong,  his 
will  and  his  geniality  alike  masterful,  his  humor  lively  but  reverent,  his 
memory  prompt  with  illustrations  from  experience,  and,  what  is  of  su¬ 
preme  importance  in  a  preacher,  the  real  affectionateness  of  his  spirit  as 
much  in  evidence  as  its  forceful  and  even  formidable  masculinity.  These  • 
gifts  of  nature  were  developed  by  an  experience  which  has  brought  to 
him  a  varied  and  deep  acquaintance  with  both  God  and  men.  He  is  an 
insatiate  reader  of  the  best  books,  and  crowns  his  learning  with  a  study 
of  the  Bible  most  rare.  Every  month  for  many  years  he  has  read  the 
New  Testament  through  with  watchful  and  loving  attentiveness.  As  a 
result,  his  knowledge  of  the  Book  and  his  breadth  of  sympathy  keep 
him  still  in  constant  demand  as  a  preacher,  and  he  has  become  as  valued 
a  lecturer  among  the  devout  people  of  Northfield,  as  in  theological  cir¬ 
cles,  or  with  his  students  at  home. 

All  these  qualifications  for  the  pulpit  were  as  eminently  serviceable  in 
pastoral  relations.  And  if  one  attempted  to  describe  how  fit  he  is  for  the 
chair  of  instruction  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  seminary  presidency,  it 
would  be  hard  to  do  more  than  point  out,  what  any  one  can  see  for  him¬ 
self,  how  these  same  characteristics,  native  and  acquired,  necessarily  made 
him  what  has  grown  so  rare,  an  old-time  president,  the  dear  friend  of 
his  colleagues,  the  revered  father  of  his  students,  the  trusted  counsellor 
of  his  alumni,  the  far-seeing,  tactful,  informing  soul  of  the  Seminary'. 
He  has  led  it  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  a  place  among  the  best  schools 
of  divinity.  And  now,  in  his  own  eightieth  year,  he  is  as  bright,  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  instructive  as  ever,  while  his  enriched  spirituality  makes  his 
hold  gentler  but  surer,  and  his  presence  more  indispensable  than  it  could 
app>ear  in  years  less  ripe.  When  he  is  present  in  chapel,  as  he  almost 
invariably  is,  the  room  seems  full,  and  when  he  is  away,  the  place  seems 
uncomfortably  void.  And  so  his  position  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique, 
as  that  of  such  a  man  in  such  relations  must  necessarily  be.  What  it  is 
was  partly  illustrated  in  the  preparations  for  commencement  a  year  ago. 
Some  of  the  graduating  class  were  asking  for  a  change  of  plans,  and  he 
said,  “  You  do  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  me,  gentlemen.”  To  which  a 
member  of  the  class  had  the  wit  and  the  good  heart  to  reply,  ”  You 
know.  Doctor,  that  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.”  E.  H.  j. 
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A 

Anthony,  A.  W.,  Method  of  Jesus, 
noticed,  774. 

Apostles’  Creed,  What  is  the,  note 
on,  377-379- 

Autobiography  and  Diary  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Daviason,  noticed,  772. 

B 

Baldwin’s,  S.  L.,  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Protestant  Churches,  no¬ 
ticed,  784. 

Banks’,  L.  A.,  Great  Sinners  of 
the  Bible,  noticed,  396. 

Baptist  History,  Fifty  Years  of, 
article  on,  by  H.  C.  Vedder,  660- 
679;  statistics  of  1850,  660;  the 
slavery  question,  661;  Disciple 
movement,  662;  and  the  Miller- 
ite,  663;  Baptist  progress  in  num¬ 
bers,  ^5";  in  education,  666;  in 
missions,  671 ;  increase  in  wealth, 
673;  work  among  the  young, 
674;  and  Bible  work,  676;  coun¬ 
ter-currents  in  their  progress, 
677. 

Barlx)ur,  W.  M.,  Obituary  Notice 
of,  191. 

Barrows,  J.  H.,  article  by,  494-51 1. 

Barton,  W.  E.,  book  review  by, 
i«3.  - 

Beardslee’s,  J.  W.,  Bible  among 
the  Nations,  noticed,  187. 

Benson’s,  A.  C.,  Life  of  Edward 
White  Benson,  noticed,  623. 

Bible  in  the  Conditions  created  by 
Modern  Scholarship,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  H.  A.  Stimson,  366- 
376;  the  real  controversy  is  be¬ 
tween  the  new  views  and  a  deep¬ 
ly  rooted  spiritual  experience, 
366;  modern  scholarship,  366; 
conditions  of  the  new  scholar¬ 
ship,  367;  the  universality  of 
law,  367;  the  method  of  develop¬ 
ment,  3^;  the  changeable  and 
the  unchanging  in  the  Bible, 


369;  the  Bible  has  had  a  history, 
370;  the  higher  criticism,  371; 
better  knowledge  of  ancient 
times,  372;  the  character  of  the 
old  revelation  to  be  determined 
by  scholarship,  373;  the  truth  in 
the  Scriptures,  374;  revelation 
prfigressive,  375;  identity  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  supreme  rev¬ 
elation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
376. 

Bible,  The  Influence  of  the,  upon 
the  Human  Conscience,  an  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  J.  E.  Rankin,  336-365; 
the  Hebrew  cosmogony,  ethical, 
336;  the  Bible  an  ethical  book, 
337;  the  Bible  theory  of  nature 
an  ethical  one,  341;  the  ethical 
standard  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
344;  the  ethical  standard  of  the 
Bible  is  ideal  or  perfect,  345;  this 
ideal  standard  comes  down  from 
God,  and  is  not  evolved  from 
man,.  347;  the  conscience  edu¬ 
cated  by  precept,  348;  frank 
speaking  of  the  Bible  concern¬ 
ing  some  of  its  leading  charac¬ 
ters,  349;  the  Bible  solves  socio¬ 
logical  difficulties  and  corrects 
.sociological  differences,  353;  in 
Jesus  is  the  perfect  ethical  ideal, 
357;  conscience  clears  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  sounds  the  bugle  call, 
is  imperial,  364. 

Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  The  Present  Status  of 
the,  article  on,  by  G.  S.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  512-531;  importance  and 
relations  of  biblical  theology. 
512;  rise  and  development  of  Old 
Testament  biblical  theology,  514; 
what  its  growth  has  emphasized, 
517;  relation  of  the  literary  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  to  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  Old  Testament  biblical 
theol(^y,  518;  the  realization  of 
the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  de¬ 
velopment  upon  biblical  tbeolo- 
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gy,  521;  the  influence  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  philosophy  of  religion 
upon  Old  Testament  biblical  the¬ 
ology,  524;  a  complete  induc¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament  necessary, 
526;  a  naturalistic,  a  priori  the¬ 
ory  of  criticism  insufhcient,  528; 
the  biblical  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament  stands  on  revelation 
as  a  fact  of  mental  and  spiritual 
experience,  in  the  light  of  which 
it  shall  work  out  its  present 
problems,  529. 

Bossuet,  article  on,  by  A.  H.  Cur¬ 
rier,  585-600. 

Bosworth,  E.  I.,  article  by,  445- 
464. 

Brand,  J.,  Some  Chapters  from  his 
Life,  noticed,  190, 

Bridgman’s,  R.  L.,  Master  -  Idea, 
noticed,  179. 

Brown’s,  W.  B.,  Problem  of  Final 
Destiny,  noticed,  775. 

Bruce’s,  A.  B.,  Moral  Order  of  the 
World,  noticed,  620. 

Buckham,  J.  W.,  article  by,  748- 

759-  .  ,  ^ 

Burroughs,  G.  S.,  article  by,  512- 
531;  book  reviews  by,  179,  618. 

By  moon’s,  E.  H.,  Puritan  as  a 
Colonist  and  Reformer,  noticed, 
400. 

C 

Caird’s,  J.,  Fundamental  Ideas  of 
Christianity,  noticed,  771. 

Cameron’s,  R.,  First  Epistle  of 
John,  noticed,  620. 

Campbell’s,  J.  M.,  Teachings  of 
the  Books,  noticed,  187;  Bible 
Questions,  noticed,  779. 

Candlish’s,  J.  S.,  Christian  Salva¬ 
tion,  noticed,  773. 

Carver,  T.  N.,  article  by,  483-493. 

Chalmers,  T.,  note  by,  379-385. 

Chalmers’,  Thomas,  Christian  and 
Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns, 
noticed,  783. 

Chase,  J.  A.,  note  by,  154-162. 

China,  The  Future  of,  article  on, 
by  G.  F.  Wright,  738-747;  the 
immobility  of  China,  738;  pres¬ 
ent  backward  industrial  condi¬ 
tions,  738;  causes  which  check 
the  increase  of  population,  739; 
the  full  development  of  agricul¬ 


tural  resources,  741;  the  vast  un¬ 
developed  mineral  resources, 
741;  future  dominance  of  China 
in  the  East,  if  not  in  the  world, 
741 ;  the  use  of  opium,  743;  moral 
characteristics,  743;  religions  of 
the  Chinese  and  their  need  of 
Christianity,  744;  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  745;  selfishness  and 
want  of  patriotism,  745;  the  uni¬ 
ty  and  not  the  lasting  dismem- 
lierment  of  China,  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  and  not  the  subjection  of 
her  people,  the  prospect  for  the 
future,  746. 

Christian  Factor  in  Social  Rela¬ 
tions,  The,  note  on,  766-768. 

Christison’s,  J.  S.,  Crimes  and 
Criminals,  noticed,  404;  Brain 
in  Relation  to  Mind,  noticed,  404. 

Church,  The,  article  on,  by  D.  T. 
Fiske,  255-281;  different  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  word  “church,”  256; 
its  scriptural  use,  259;  how  the 
church  may  be  said  to  be  of  di¬ 
vine  and  how  of  human  origin, 
266;  church  union  or  church  un¬ 
ity,  268;  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  kingdom,  278. 

Church  at  Antioch,  The,  article 
on,  by  J.  N.  Stifler,  645-659;  in¬ 
tent  of  the  discussion,  645;  the 
church  in  general,  described, 
645;  it  is  a  spiritual  body,  646; 
origin  of  the  church  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  646;  in  Antioch,  647;  three¬ 
fold  pieculiarity  of  the  church  in 
Antioch,  648;  Antioch,  indorsed 
by  Barnabas,  649;  Peter,  not 
suited  to  Antioch,  650;  who  is 
Saul,  the  Apostle  of  Antioch, 
650;  the  origin  and  the  meaning 
of  the  name  “Christian,”  652; 
succession  proceeds  from  Anti¬ 
och,  and  cannot  come  from  Je¬ 
rusalem,  653;  Rome  is  not  the 
mother  church,  but  is  a  child  of 
Antioch,  654;  in  Antioch,  God 
has  given  the  norm  of  his  church 
for  all  time,  655;  the  church  in 
Jerusalem,  transitional,  656;  the 
Jewish  believers  rarely  or  never 
call  themselves  a  church,  656; 
Paul’s  definition  of  a  church  ex¬ 
cludes  Jerusalem,  657;  succes¬ 
sion  of  no  sort  a  part  of  the 
Christian  church,  658. 
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Clarke’s,  W.  N.,  Can  I  Believe  in 
God  the  Father,  noticed,  780. 

Cochran,  W.  C.,  articles  by,  119- 

134,  240-254. 

Cone’s,  O.,  Paul,  the  Man,  the 
Missionary,  and  the  Teacher,  no¬ 
ticed,  777. 

Counter-Reformation  in  Bohemia, 
The  Catholic,  article  on,  by  L. 
F.  Miskovsky,  532-552;  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  battle  of  White 
Mountain,  532;  confiscations, 
532.  538,  539.  546;  the  imperial 
court  organized,  533;  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  Schlick  and  Fruwein, 
533;  specimen  sentences,  534; 
noble  end  of  Budovec,  535-537; 
expulsion  of  the  Protestant  cler¬ 
gy,  537,  538;  the  papal  see  and 
the  counter-reform,  537;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  turned  over  to  the  Jesu¬ 
its,  538;  Caraffas’  drastic  meas¬ 
ures,  537, 539.  540;  Lichtenstein’s 
mandate,  541;  treatment  of  the 
free  cities,  540,  542-546;  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  peasants,  546-548; 
])easant  uprisings,  548;  expulsion 
of  the  nobility,  548;  Caramuels’ 
activity,  540;  examples  of  inhu¬ 
man  cruelty,  549-551;  Father 
Firmus’  brutality,  550;  the  testi¬ 
mony  of' Machovec,  551;  Bohe¬ 
mia’s  contribution  to  religious 
freedom,  551;  her  present  out¬ 
look,  552. 

Cox’s,  T.  E.,  Biblical  Treasury  of 
the  Catechism,  noticed,  782. 

Criminals,  The  Development  of 
Prevailing  Ideas  as  to  the  Right 
Treatment  of,  article  on,  by  W. 
A.  Knight,  317-335;  theological 
bearing  of  the  subject,  317;  gen¬ 
esis  and  development  of  criminal 
law,  318;  instances  of  obsolete 
crimes,  319;  the  lex  talionis, 
319;  the  conception  of  the  state 
as  affecting  the  treatment  of 
crime,  321;  comparison  of  the 
Mosaic  code  with  the  twelve  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  Roman  Republic,  321 ; 
ideas  underlying  the  treatment 
of  criminals  in  early  England, 
323;  imprisonment  not  a  mode 
of  punishment  until  recent  times, 
325;  transportation  as  punish¬ 
ment,  326;  the  modern  prison 
system,  with  reformation  of  the 


criminal  as  its  prevailing  idea, 
328;  views  of  punishment  by 
Seneca,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Au¬ 
gustine,  328;  the  hospital  of  St. 
Michael  at  Rome,  329;  Beccaria’s 
essay  on  crimes  and  punishment, 
329;  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth 
330;  file  new  system  of 
thought  as  to  the  treatment  of 
criminals  in  contrast  with  the 
old,  331;  the  object  of  punish¬ 
ment  the  improvement  of  the  of¬ 
fender,  332;  crime  compared  with 
physical  disease,  and  its  corre¬ 
sponding  treatment,  332;  refor¬ 
mation  and  prevention,  335. 

Critical  Notes,  154-162,  377-385, 
760-765. 

Cross,  J.  N.,  article  by,  405-428. 

Currier,  A.  H.,  article  by,  585-600. 

D 

Dennis’s,  J.  S.,  Christian  Missions 
and  Social  Progress,  noticed, 
186. 

Dewart’s,  E.  H.,  Bible  under  High¬ 
er  Criticism,  noticed,  614. 

Dickinson,  C.  H.,  article  by,  68- 

94. 

Dickinson,  E.,  article  bp,  570-584. 

Dynamic  and  Regulative  Princi¬ 
ples  in  Sociology,  note  on,  386- 

391. 

E 

Editorial  Correspondence,  608-613. 

Education,  The  Ideals  of  Chris¬ 
tian,  article  on,  by  J.  H.  Bar- 
rows,  494-51 1 ;  Oberlin  as  a 
Christian  college,  494;  her  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  American  spirit, 
496;  the  Christian  college  is  for 
the  education  of  the  whole  man, 
497!  progress  in  education,  4^; 
personality  as  an  educational  in- 
nuence,  499;  religion  in  educa¬ 
tion,  500;  the  Bible  as  a  text¬ 
book,  502;  the  part  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  college  in  the  national  life, 
504;  the  theological  seminary  as 
a  part  of  the  Christian  college, 
504;  the  Christian  college  as  a 
character  -  building  institution, 
506;  the  fact  and  direction  of 
progress,  507;  an  ample  equip¬ 
ment,  50S;  ne^s  of  Oberlin  Col- 
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leg®!  509;  relation  of  the  college 
to  the  public  school  system,  509; 
the  benefactors  of  colleges,  510. 

Evans,  M.  G.,  article  by,  680-695. 

Evil,  The  Mystery  of,  note  on, 

37^385- 

Evolutionary  Fad,  The,  article  on, 
by  G.  F.  Wright,  303-316;  Dar¬ 
win’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  spe¬ 
cies,  303;  Spencer’s  theory  of 
the  evolution  of  everything, 
303;  Huxley’s  definition  of  evo¬ 
lution,  304;  the  deductive  theory 
of  evolution  constitutes  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  fad,  305;  Darwin’s 
error  respecting  the  enormous 
length  of  time  required  to  effect 
visible  results,  306;  slowly  and 
reluctantly  retreats  from  his  po¬ 
sition,  307;  the  reduction  of  the 
geological  limit  by  other  scien¬ 
tists,  308;  “  paroxysmal  evolu¬ 
tion,”  309;  instances  of  critical 
points,  of  which  nature  is  full, 
310;  attempted  solution  of  theo¬ 
logical  problems  by  an  a  priori 
theory  of  evolution,  31 1;  some 
considerations  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  race,  312;  the  rate 
of  evolution  in  the  past  cannot 
be  determined  by  that  of  the 
present,  313;  the  wrecks  of  past 
civilizations,  314;  the  supernat¬ 
ural  in  history,  315;  evolution 
cannot  save  the  world,  316. 

Ewing,  E.  C.,  article  by,  193-217. 


Fairbairn’s,  A.  M.,  Catholicism, 
noticed,  189. 

Fall  of  Man,  The  Economic  Inter- 

?retation  of  the,  article  on,  by 
N.  Carver,  483-493;  distinc¬ 
tion  between  nature  -  religions 
and  ethical  religions,  483;  defini¬ 
tion  of  evil  in  the  broad  sense, 
484;  evil  from  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests,  484;  unsatisfied  wants  the 
basis  of  the  antagonisms  of  in¬ 
terests,  485;  the  part  of  wealth 
in  the  problem  of  evil,  486;  an 
unsatislied  want  the  primary  so¬ 
cial  fact,  486;  a  passage  from 
Plato,  487 ;  what  was  the  fall  of 
man  or  his  loss  of  paradise,  488; 
interests  to  be  harmonized  by  al¬ 


truism,  490;  the  good  result  to 
be  reached  by  the  action  of  two 
forces,  which  may  be  called 
evangelization  and  evolution  by 
natural  selection,  401. 

First  Corinthians,  Study  of,  note 
on,  760-763. 

Fiske,  D.  T.,  article  by,  255-281. 

Foster’s,  R.  S.,  Sin,  noticed,  394. 

Foster’s,  R.  V.,  Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy,  noticed,  621. 

Fox’s,  J.  T.,  Religion  and  Morali¬ 
ty,  noticed,  781. 

G 

Gibson’s,  E.  C.  S.,  Book  of  Job, 
noticed,  618. 

Gilbert’s,  G.  H.,  Revelation  of  Je¬ 
sus,  noticed,  184. 

Gladden,  W.,  article  by,  135-153. 

God.et’s,  F.,  Collection  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  noticed,  776. 

Goodspeed’s,  G.  S.,  Israel’s  Mes- 

•  sianic  Hojie,  noticed,  774. 

Gore’s,  C.,  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  noticed,  777. 

Gulick’s  Field  of  Investigation, 
note  on,  608. 

H 

Half-tone  picture  of  Dr.  Howard 
Osgood,  Jan.  No. ;  Dr.  William 
Frederick  Poole,  April  No. ;  Pres¬ 
ident  Charles  Grandison  Finney, 
July  No. ;  President  Henry  Griggs 
Weston,  Oct.  No. 

Hall’s,  T.  C.,  Social  Meaning  of 
Religious  Movements  in  Eng¬ 
land,  noticed,  782. 

Hart’s,  A.  B.,  Salmon  Portland 
Chase,  noticed,  624. 

Hayman,  H.,  articles  by,  95-118; 
219-239;  Epistles  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  noticed,  784. 

Henderson’s,  C.  R.,  edition  of 
Thomas  Chalmers’  Christian  and 
Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns, 
noticed,  783. 

Holbrook,  Z.  S.,  article  by,  282- 
302. 

Hunt,  T.  W.,  article  by,  39-53. 

Hurlbut,  J.  L.,  and  Remington’s, 
R.,  Illustrative  Notes,  noticed, 
188. 

Hurst’s,  J.  F.,  History  of  the 
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Christian  Church,  noticed,  776. 

Hyde’s,  W.  D.,  God’s  Education 
of  Man,  noticed,  175. 

Hymnals,  The  Lesson  of  the  New, 
article  on,  by  E.  Dickinson,  570 
-584;  character  of  the  hymnals 
published  in  this  country  within 
the  past  decade,  570;  new  and 
higher  standards  in  hymn  mu¬ 
sic,  572;  poetical  and  musical 
value  of  the  new  collections, 
573;  place  held  by  popular  song 
in  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
church,  574;  hymns  employed 
both  for  doctrinal  instruction 
and  for  spiritual  quickening, 
575;  contrast  lietween  popular 
hymnody  and  liturgic  official 
music,  576;  C^ilvinistic  psalmody 
and  its  influence,  577;  the  hymns 
of  Watts  and  the  Wesleys,  578; 
poetic  character  and  spiritual 
value  of  nineteenth-century  Eng¬ 
lish  hymnody,  579;  successive 
styles  of  tunes  during  the  same 
period,  580;  the  late  English  ca¬ 
thedral  school  of  Dykes,  Barnby, 
and  others,  581;  tastes  prevalent 
in  the  American  churches  tend¬ 
ing  to  degrade  religious  song, 
583;  the  study  of  the  new  hym¬ 
nals  in  church,  home,  and  theo¬ 
logical  seminary,  recommended 
as  a  corrective,  584;  importance 
of  this  subject  in  the  future  life 
of  the  church,  584. 

I 

Imagination,  Competence  of,  to 
serve  the  Truth,  article  on,  by  E. 
H.  Johnson,  629-644;  intent  of 
the  article,  629;  imagination,  a 
critic,  630;  helps  reason,  630, 
643;  Tyndall’s  claim,  630;  rhe¬ 
torical  use,  631;  Bushnell’s  view, 
631;  definition  of  imagination, 
633;  mental  seeing,  633;  distinct 
seeing,  634;  not  fancy,  634;  co¬ 
herent  imagining,  635;  synthetic, 
636;  philosfjphical,  637;  known 
truth,  a  test,  638;  system-mak¬ 
ing,  638;  discoverer,  639;  objects 
of  knowledge,  imaginary,  640; 
mathematics,  641;  induction, 
641;  law,  642;  hypothesis,  642; 
scope,  643. 
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Inges’,  W.  R.,  Christian  Mysti¬ 
cism,  noticed,  772. 

Innes’,  A.  D.,  Cranmer  and  the 
Reformation  in  England,  no¬ 
ticed,  783. 

J 

Jacobus’,  M.  W.,  Problem  in  New 
Testament  Criticism,  noticed, 

775. 

Japan,  Inside  View  of  Christian 
Movements  in,  note  on,  609-613. 

Jenkins,  D.  E.,  article  by,  601-607. 

Job,  The  Drama  of,  article  on,  by 
C.  H.  Dickinson,  68-94;  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  drama,  Job  a 
drama  in  form,  69;  intended  for 
recitation,  70;  motive  of  the 
book,  72;  place  and  date  of  com¬ 
position,  73;  religion  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  75;  the  poet’s  hero  and  his 
country,  75;  disputed  passages, 
76;  dramatic  progress  of  the  book, 
77;  the  prologue,  79;  the  change 
from  prose  to  poetry,  80;  posi¬ 
tion  01  the  three  friends  in  the 
drama  and  their  philosophy,  81; 
Job’s  answer  to  them,  85;  the 
climax,  and  Jehovah’s  speech  to 
Job,  92;  practical  lesson  of  the 
book,  94. 

Johnson,  E.  H.,  article  by,  629- 
644. 

K 

Kent’s,  C.  F.,  History  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  People,  noticed,  397. 

King,  H.  C.,  articles  by,  553-569i 

723-737. 

Knight,  W.  A.,  article  by,  317-335- 

L 

Labor  Legislation,  article  on,  by 
W.  C.  Cochran  (first  paper),  119- 
134;  (second  paper),  240-254; 
natural  rights  and  law,  119;  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,  122;  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  strikes  almost  always 
fail,  124;  laws  passed  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  interest  of  laborers,  but 
proved  to  be  invalid  or  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  126;  decisions  declar¬ 
ing  certain  labor  laws  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  void,  131;  the  good 
and  the  evil  of  labor  unions,  240; 
laws  against  the  Chinese,  242; 
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laws  restricting  or  forbidding  the 
employment  of  aliens,  244;  laws 
prohibiting  laborers  from  one 
State  taking  employment  in  an* 
other,  245;  benefits  of  convict 
labor,  245;  hostility  of  laborers 
to  convict  labor,  246;  laws  in 
several  States  restricting  convict 
labor,  247;  evil  results  of  such 
legislation,  252;  general  conclu¬ 
sion,  254- 

Ladd’s,  G.  T.,  Theory  of  Reality, 
noticed,  167. 

Lawrence,  J.  B.,  note  by,  760-763. 

Lee’s,  F.  T.,  Popular  Misconcep¬ 
tions  as  to  Christian  Faith  and 
Life,  noticed,  778. 

Lemmon’s,  G.  T.,  Eternal  Build¬ 
ing,  noticed,  783. 

Lindsay,  J.,  b^k  review  by,  188. 

Lindsay’s,  T.  M.,  Luther  and  the 
German  Reformation,  noticed, 

783. 

M 


Matheson’s,  G.,  Studies  of  the  Por¬ 
trait  of  Christ,  noticed,  188, 

Mathews’,  S.,  History  of  the  New 
Testament  Times  in  Palestine, 
noticed,  188. 

Mead,  C.  M.,  book  review  by,  167. 

Messiahship  of  Jesus:  The  Period 
of  Doubt  among  the  Friends  of 
Jesus,  article  on,  by  E.  I.  Bos- 
worth,  445-464;  no  public  proc¬ 
lamation  of  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
by  John  the  Baptist,  445-446; 
Jesus  represses  all  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  Messiahship 
on  the  part  of  his  early  disciples, 
446-448;  yet  does  much  to  en¬ 
courage  the  surmise  that  he  is 
the  Messiah,  449-450;  this  con¬ 
duct  occasioned  doubt  of  his 
Messiahship,  450;  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist’s  doubt  of  Jesus’  Messiah¬ 
ship,  and  its  explanation,  450- 
453;  Jesus’  treatment  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist’s  doubt,  453-454;  doubt  of 
Jesus’  Messiahship  on  the  part 
of  the  Galilaean  common  people, 
and  its  explanation,  454-457;  ev¬ 
idence  that  the  Twelve  doubted 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  457- 


461 ;  critical  week  in  the  history 
of  the  Twelve,  461-462;  Jesus  re¬ 
moves  doubt  of  the  three  lead¬ 
ers,  462-463;  general  statement 
of  reason  for  conduct  of  Jesus, 
463-464. 

Miracles,  The  Motive  for  the,  note 
on,  154-162. 

Miskovsky,  L.  F.,  article  by,  532- 
552. 

Missions,  The  Contributions  of,  to 
Science,  Commerce,  and  Philan¬ 
thropy,  article  on,  by  E.  C.  Ew- 
ing,  1 93-2 17;  the  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by  missions  in  the  matter 
of  exploration  and  discovery, 
193;  contributions  of  missionar¬ 
ies  to  science,  198;  the  service 
rendered  by  Christian  miasions 
and  missionaries  to  commerce 
and  manufactures,  204;  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Christian  missions 
to  the  material  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  republic,  209;  phil¬ 
anthropic  benefits  of  Christian 
missions  to  the  peoples  among 
whom  they  have  l^en  estab¬ 
lished,  212. 

Mitchell’s,  H.  G.,  Amos,  noticed, 
779- 

Mob  Epidemic,  The,  note  on,  769. 

Modern  Theology  in  its  Relation 
to  Personal  Piety  and  Christian 
Work,  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Scott,  1-38;  source  and  nature  of 
religion  and  of  theology,  i ;  ex¬ 
perience  and  theology,  3;  piety 
and  doctrine,  5;  differing  views 
of  Christ,  7;  Ritschl’s  teachings, 
10;  Hermann’s  theology,  ii; 
views  of  some  of  the  disciples  of 
Ritschl,  14;  what  Jesus  is  to  us, 
17;  faith  in  Christ,  20;  Christ 
shows  more  than  the  love  of  God, 
21;  the  new  theology  deficient  in 
eschatology,  23;  the  faith  in 
Christ  that  converts  the  soul,  25; 
the  historic  Christ  and  the  as¬ 
cended  Lord,  26;  modern  theol¬ 
ogy  and  Christian  service,  29; 
theology  and  missions,  31. 

Moore’s,  J.  H.,  Better- World  Phi¬ 
losophy,  noticed,  189. 

Moxom,  P.  S.,  article  by,  54-67. 

Muzzey’s,  D.  S.,  Rise  of  the  New 
Testament,  noticed,  775. 
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N 

Nash’s,  H.  S.,  Ethics  and  Revela¬ 
tion,  noticed,  780. 

Naturalistic  Tendency  in  Sociolo¬ 
gy,  note  on,  601-607. 

Nettleton’s,  A.  B.,  Trusts  or  Com¬ 
petition,  noticed,  624. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
167-191,  392-4041  614-628,  771- 
784. 

O 

Oberlin’s  Contribution  to  Ethics, 
article  on,  W.  E.  C.  Wright, 
429-444;  ethical  earnestness  of 
Oberlin’s  founders,  429;  Oberlin 
discussion  of  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  ethics,  432;  early  Oberlin 
periodicals,  434;  moral  science 
fundamental  in  philosophy,  436; 
free-will,  437;  the  good  of  being, 
43S;  practical  results,  439;  affini¬ 
ty  with  mathematics,  441;  supe¬ 
riority  to  other  systems,  442;  re¬ 
lation  to  evolution,  443. 

Obituary  Notice  of  W.  M.  Barbour, 
191;  Edwards  A.  Park,  628. 

Orr’s,  J.,  Neglected  Factors  in  the 
Study  of  the  Early  Progress  of 
Christianity,  noticed,  397. 

Osgood,  H.,  sketch  of,  192. 

P 

Park,  Edwards  A.,  Obituary  notice 
of,  628. 

Patten’s,  M.,  Treatise  upion  Infant 
Baptism,  noticed,  189. 

Patten’s,  S.  N.,  Development  of 
English  Thought,  noticed,  403. 

Paulsen’s,  K.,  System  of  Ethics, 
noticed,  172. 

Pelou bet’s,  F.  N.,  Suggestive  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
noticed,  397. 

Penury,  The  Cure  of,  article  on, 
by  W.  Gladden,  135-153;  the 
subject,  not  the  cure  of  poverty 
or  the  cure  of  pauperism,  135; 
penury  defined,  136;  penury  a 
social  disease,  137;  need  of  its 
cure,  138;  its  cure  may  require 
severity,  141 ;  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  treatment  analogous 
to  surgery,  144;  the  new  charity, 
by  means  of  organized,  personal 
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ministration,  employed  for  its 
cure,  148. 

Personal  Righteousness,  article  on, 
by  P.  S.  Moxom,  54-67;  the  use 
of  the  word  “  righteousness  ”  in 
both  a  forensic  and  an  ethical 
sense,  unfortunate,  54;  meaning 
of  the  word  “  righteousness,”  55; 
as  applied  to  God,  56;  as  applied 
to  man,  58;  three  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  per¬ 
sonal  righteousness,  59;  first 
stage  illustrated  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  60;  second  and  third 
stages  in  the  New  Testament,  61; 
faith  in  God  as  the  perfectly 
gootl  and  holy  One,  63;  recogni¬ 
tion  of  man  as  the  child  of  God, 
64;  love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 
65;  personal  righteousness  iden¬ 
tical  with  morality  and  with  re¬ 
ligion,  66. 

Poole,  Dr,  W.  F.,  and  the  New 
England  Clergy,  article  on,  by 
Z.  S,  Holbrook,  282-302;  Dr. 
Poole’s  favorable  interpretation 
of  the  Puritan  character,  283; 
his  publications  on  witchcraft 
in  New  England,  285;  various 
extracts  from  these  writings,  287; 
his  vindication  of  Cotton  Mather 
against  Calef  and  Upham,  290; 
benefits  conferred  on  society  by 
the  New  England  clergy,  297. 

Preacher,  The  Making  of  a  Great, 
Bossuet,  article  on,  by  A.  H,  Cur¬ 
rier,  585-600;  early  education  of 
Bossuet,  585;  a  test  sermon  in 
his  youth,  586;  two  conceits  of 
bright  young  men,  587;  studies 
for  making  a  great  preacher, 
589;  his  gifts  and  abilities,  591; 
his  early  sermons,  592;  his  talent 
of  growth,  593;  influence  on  him 
of  Pascal,  595;  his  growing  fame, 
597;  the  years  of  his  meridian 
splendor  as  a  preacher,  598;  blem¬ 
ishes  on  his  good  name,  600. 

President  Finney  and  an  Oberlin 
Theology,  article  on,  by  A.  T, 
Swing,  465-482;  relation  to  New 
England  theology,  465;  Old  Cal¬ 
vinism,  465;  appeal  to  reason 
and  common-sense,  468;  moral 
government  and  moral  law,  470; 
Holy  Spirit,  471;  atonement,  472; 
moral  influence,  475;  emphasis 
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of  personality,  475;  justification, 
not  forensic,  476;  sanctification 
misunderstood,  477;  emphasis  of 
the  religious,  481;  cooperation  of 
President  Fairchild,  465. 

Price’s,  I,  M.,  Monuments  and  the 
Old  Testament,  noticed,  183. 

Publications  Received,  190,  625- 
628. 

Pullan’s,  P.,  History  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  noticed,  782. 

R 

Rankin,  J.  E.,  article  by,  336-365. 

Reason,  The  Appeal  to,  article  on, 
by  J.  E.  Sagebeer,  709-722;  ac¬ 
cordance  of  faith  with  reason, 
709;  God  known  as  any  other 
mind  is  known,  710;  conceivabil- 
ity  not  a  test  of  truth,  71 1;  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not 
violate  the  reason,  712;  the  ra¬ 
tional  cannot  be  always  definite¬ 
ly  expressed,  713;  belief  subject 
to  modification,  and  even  to  re¬ 
construction,  714;  deductive  and 
inductive  inference,  715;  analy¬ 
sis  and  synthesis,  716;  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  testetl  by  reason,  717;  the 
limited  scojje  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  718;  the  appeal  to 
Christian  consciousness  really  an 
appeal  to  reason,  720;  the  meth¬ 
od  of  theology  the  appeal  to  rea¬ 
son,  721. 

Religion  as  a  Personal  Relation, 
article  on,  by  H.  C.  King,  553- 
569;  religion  a  personal,  filial  re¬ 
lation  to  God  in  Christ,  553;  our 
relation  to  God  not  less  real  and 
personal,  because  not  sensuous, 
555;  does  not  imply  a  sense  of 
the  immediate  presence  of  God, 
such  as  we  may  have  in  heaven, 
or  a  familiar  equality  with  him, 
555;  for  character  we  need,  not 
the  visible,  but  the  invisible  God, 
556;  the  conviction  of  the  love  of 
God  underlies  all  our  reasoning 
and  all  our  living,  557;  the  per¬ 
sonal  relation  to  Gocl  has  univer¬ 
sal  moral  implications,  558;  the 
personality  ot  God,  559;  how  re¬ 
ligion  is  thus  a  personal  relation 
ot  man  to  God,  560;  law  in  the 
spiritual  world,  561;  four  neces¬ 


sary  conditions  for  a  growing  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  best  things, 
561;  the  threefold  basis  of  any 
true  friendship,  563;  conditions 
for  deepening  a  friendship,  567. 

Resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  the 
Central  Fact  in  Christianity,  The, 
article  on,  by  H.  G.  Weston, 
696-708;  resurrection,  a  unique 
claim,  696;  the  central  fact  of 
Christianity,  698;  makes  Christ 
a  living  Saviour,  698;  Christian¬ 
ity  is  life,  699;  death,  repugnant 
to  God’s  nature,  701;  the  resur¬ 
rection  implies  all  the  doctrines, 
702;  regeneration  and  redemp¬ 
tion,  703;  the  nature  of  the 
church,  704;  daily  duty  and  fu¬ 
ture  life,  704;  personality  of  God, 

'  705;  the  sqi>ernatural,  705;  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility,  707. 

Rhees’,  R.,  Life  of  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  noticed,  774. 

Rings’,  J.  S.,  History  of  the  Jewish 
People,  noticed,  625. 

Rishell’s,  C.  W.,  Foundations  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  noticed,  392. 

Rugby,  My  Time  at,  article  on,  by 
H.  Hayman  (second  paper),  95- 
118;  (third  paper)  218-239; 
mission  of  two  disaffected  teach¬ 
ers,  with  results,  95;  irregulari¬ 
ties,  100;  criticism  of  the  press, 
104;  friction  with  the  trustees, 
109;  distinguished  guests,  112; 
religious  teaching,  114;  opposi¬ 
tion  and  unjust  treatment,  218; 
treatment  by  the  press,  221;  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  governors,  223;  a 
Housemaster  exceeds  his  juris¬ 
diction,  227;  the  hostile  Govern¬ 
ors,  229;  arraigned  before  the 
Governors,  230;  favorable  testi- 
monia's,  234;  newspaper  invec¬ 
tive,  235;  friends  in  need,  236; 
defense  futile,  238;  closes  with  a 
parody,  239. 

S 

Sagebeer,  J.  E.,  article  by,  709-722. 

Saloon  Territory,  Limiting,  article 
on,  by  J.  N.  Cross,  405-428;  the 
word  “  license  ”  as  applied  to  the 
control  and  regulation  of  saloons, 
405;  beginning  of  the  movement 
for  high  license  and  stringent 
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regulation  in  Minneapolis,  407; 
c^uestion  of  the  territorial  limita¬ 
tion  of  saloons,  409;  mayor’s  in¬ 
augural  favoring  limitation,  412; 
desperate  fight  over  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  and  its  final  passage,  415; 
practical  application  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  in  marking  the  limits, 
417;  some  provisions  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  419;  the  ordinance  on 
trial  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
420;  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upholding  it,  421;  before 
the  Council  for  amendment,  421; 
operation  of  the  law,  423;  good 
results,  425;  will  be  permanently 
sustained  by  the  p>eople,  426. 

Sanders’,  F.  K.,  Messages  of  the 
Later  Prophets,  noticed,  3^. 

Santayana’s,  G.,  Interpretations  of 
Poetry  and  Religion,  noticed, 
781. 

Savonarola  and  Jesus,  article  on, 
by  J.  W.  Buckham,  748-759;  re¬ 
semblance  of  Savonarola  to 
Christ,  748;  difference  in  their 
preparation,  749;  likeness  and 
unlikeness  in  their  work,  750; 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the 
two  lives,  752;  weakness  of  Sav¬ 
onarola  as  compared  with  the 
sanity  and  strength  of  Jesus,  753; 
comparison  in  the  crucial  test  of 
life,  754;  comparison  of  the  lives 
reveals  contrast  as  well  as  simi¬ 
larity,  756;  Jesus  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  terms  of  humanity, 
757;  the  disciples  of  Christ  recog¬ 
nized  his  divinity  in  his  human¬ 
ity,  757;  an  adeauate  knowledge 
of  the  Christ  of  history  implies 
something  that  transcends  his 
humanity,  758. 

Sayce’s,  A.  H.,  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  noticed,  779. 

Scott,  H.  M.,  article  by,  1-38;  note 

by,  764-765. 

Scudder’s,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Nineteen 
Centuries  of  Missions,  noticed, 
784. 

Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Sure  and 
Short  Method  with,  note  on,  609. 

Smith’s,  H.  P.,  Critical  and  Exe- 
getical  Commentary  on  the 
Books  of  Samuel,  noticed,  179. 

Snell’s,  N.  J.,  Wesley  and  Method¬ 
ism,  noticed,  783. 


Social  Relations,  The  Christian 
Factor  in,  note  on,  766-768. 

Sociological  Notes,  163-166,  386- 
391,  601-607,  766-770. 

Sociology  as  affected  by  Philoso¬ 
phy,  note  on,  163-166. 

Sociology,  Dynamic  and  Regulative 
Principles  in,  note  on,  3^-391. 

Sociology,  Naturalistic  Tendency 
in,  note  on,  601-607. 

“Son  of  Man,’’ The  Title,  article 
on,  by  M.  G.  Evans,  680-692; 
the  title,  with  one  exception,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Gospels,  680;  silence 
of  the  Epistles,  explained,  680; 
the  explanation,  inadequate,  681 ; 
meaning  of  the  title,  derived 
from  the  title  itself,  682;  from 
the  Old  Testament,  683;  Dan. 
vii.  13,  the  most  probable  pas¬ 
sage,  ^5;  objections  considered, 
6^;  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  687;  idea  of  the  Son 
of  man  in  Enoch,  687;  “  Son  of 
man,’’  not  a  current  Messianic 
title,  688:  new  meaning  put  into 
the  old  phrase,  by  Jesus,  689; 
classification  of  passages,  690; 
detailed  study  of  texts,  692;  con¬ 
clusion,  694. 

Spenser  and  the  English  Reforma¬ 
tion,  Edmund,  article  on,  by  T. 
W.  Hunt,  39-53;  relations  of  lit¬ 
erature  to  history,  39;  Elizabeth¬ 
an  literature  and  the  English 
Reformation,  39;  Spenser’s  per¬ 
sonal  character,  as  seen  in  his 
verse,  40;  his  attitude  toward  pa¬ 
ganism,  40;  revival  of  paganism 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  41;  in¬ 
fluence  of  printing  and  the  uni¬ 
versities,  41;  his  attitude  toward 
Romanism,  42;  as  shown  in  his 
opposition  to  Romanism,  42; 
shown  in  his  life,  43;  his  “  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Calendar,’’  43;  his  “  Com¬ 
plaints,’’  45;  in  Book  First  of  his 
“  Faerie  Queene,’’  46;  his  alleged 
intolerance,  49;  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Calvinism  and  Puritanism, 
49;  references  to  Hooker’s  “  Pol¬ 
ity,”  50;  his  residence  in  Ire¬ 
land,  53;  his  unfinished  verse,  53. 

Stalker’s,  J.,  Christology  of  Jesus, 
noticed,  620. 

Stevens’,  G.  B.,  Messages  of  Paul, 
noticed,  621. 
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Stifler,  J.  M.,  article  by,  645-659. 

Stimson,  H.  A.,  article  by,  36^376. 

Suffering  Public,  note  on,  607. 

Super’s,  C.  W.,  Between  Heathen¬ 
ism  and  Christianity,  noticed, 
187. 

Swing,  A.  T.,  article  by,  465-482; 
book  review  by,  621. 

T 

Tefft’s,  L.  B.,  Institutes  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  noticed,  781. 

Terry’s,  Sibylline  Oracles,  noticed, 
189. 

Tlieology  in  Terms  of  Personal  Re¬ 
lation,  article  on,  by  H.  C.  King, 
723-737;  theology  expresses  the 
pers.^nal,  relation  implied  in  re¬ 
ligion,  723;  quotations  from  Fair- 
ch^ild,  Clarke,  and  Herrmann, 
724;  the  personal  relation  of  man 
to  God,  725;  the  tendency  to  the 
personal  in  philosophy,  726;  per¬ 
sonal  relations  clearer  than  anal¬ 
ogies,  727;  human  progress  to¬ 
ward  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value 
and  sacredness  of  the  person, 
728;  man  coming  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  his  unity  or  wholeness, 
729;  the  personal  relation,  not 
the  forensic  in  any  form,  the 
dominant  New  Testament  con¬ 
ception,  731;  summary  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  stating  theology  in  per¬ 
sonal  terms,  731;  Christ  the  per¬ 
sonal  revelation  of  God  as  a  per¬ 
son,  732;  Christ  in  his  unique¬ 
ness  as  personal,  733;  confession 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  personal  experience 
of  him,  734;  Herrmann’s  state¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  the  deity  of 
Christ,  735;  Christ  really  of  our 
essence  with  the  Father,  736;  in 
the  work  of  Christ  there  is  need¬ 


ed  the  same  emphasis  upon  the 
personal,  736. 

Trevelyan’s.  G.  M.,  England  in 
the  Age  of  Wyclif,  noticed,  621. 

Trusts,  The  DevelopmenC  of  Opin¬ 
ion  in  regard  to,  note  on,  769. 

U 

Unitarian  Benevolences,  note  on, 
764-765. 

Urmy’s,  W.  S.,  Christ  came  again, 
noticed,  775. 

V 

Vedder,  H.  C.,  article  by,  660-679. 

Vincent’s,  M.  R.,  History  of  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  noticed,  188. 

W 

Walker’s,  W.  L.,  Spirit  and  the 
Incarnation,  noticed,  773. 

Welch’s,  A.,  Authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  noticed, 

397. 

Weston,  H.  G.,  article  by,  696-708; 
sketch  of,  785. 

Whipples’,  H.  B.,  Lights  and  Shad¬ 
ows  of  a  Long  Episcopate,  no¬ 
ticed,  399. 

Willett’s,  H.  L.,  Teachings  of  the 
Books,  noticed,  187. 

Wilson’s,  J.  M.,  Gospel  of  the 
Atonement,  noticed,  774. 

Wilson’s,  S.  L.,  Theology  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Literature,  noticed,  398. 

Wright’s,  C.  D.,  Outlines  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Sociology,  noticed,  400. 

Wright,  G.  F.,  articles  by,  303-316, 
738-747;  letter  from,  60^613. 

Wright,  W.  E.  C.,  article  by,  429- 
444;  book  reviews  by,  172,  723- 
775;  notes  by,  163-166,  377-379. 
766-770. 
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great  work  sold  recently  by  subscription  at  $25  per  set.  We  have 
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ings  accompanying  the  text,  sixty-four  pages  of  magnificent  new  |  awsf  •mrm 
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*In  His  StepSf  or  ''What  would  Jesus  Do?^ 
*nrhe  Crucmxion  of  Phillip  Strong* 

*Robert  Hardy^s  Seven  Days* 

The  Twentieth  Door*  . . 

His  Brothers  Keeper*  ^  cents;  Len 
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The  Miracle  at  Markham* 
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Ufa  Large  type,  gilt  top,  12  full-pap'e  i 
A.W  mra  trations,  cloth  cover,  design  in  blue, 
STEPS*  gold.  In  box,  $1.35.  Illus- 

*  Special  Cheap  Paper  Edition,  to  cents. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

JobD  .  King’s  Question  Class. 

The  new  book  is  notable,  first,  because 
giving  another  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  striking 
and  purposeful  stories;  and,  second,  be¬ 
cause  woven  into  the  story  are  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  answers  to  the  multitude  of 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  over  his  former  books,  such  as, 
“Are  these  plans  feasible?"  “Have  they 
been  tried?”  “What  ought  to  be  done  in 
my  special  case?"  etc.  Every  Sheldon 
reader  will  therefore  wish  to  read  this 
story. 

I*  not  behind  the  others  in  interest.  Strung  upon  a 
very  attractive  little  story  are  a  great  many  practical 
lessons  in  faith  and  work  and  morals.  The  whole  is 
arranged  in  a  way  to  stimulate  piety  and  good  works. 
■—Herald  and  Presbyter. 
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SteuliBn  Sanitarium 

OF  HORNELLSVILLE,  N*  Y. 


Combines  all  the  Advantagres  of 
a  Sanitarium,  a  Hospital  and  a 
Home  Without  the  Unpleasant 
Surroundings  of  the  Hospital. 
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1,400  Feet  above  the  Level  of  the  Sea.  200  Feet  above  the  City.  Beautiful  Park  of  10  acres* 
Fire-proof  Brick  and  Stone  Structures.  Perfectly  Heated  and  Ventilated  with  Fan  System. 
Private  Electric  Plant.  Safety  Elevator.  Natural  Gas  Power. 

Commodious  Parlors,  Reception  Rooms,  Offices,  Verandas,  Balconies,  etc. 

Long  Distance  Telephone.  General  Electrical  Apparatus. 

Perfectly  Constructed  Bath  Rooms  where  every  form  of  Bath  is  given. 
Thoroughly  Equipped  Operating  Rooms.  Experienced  House  Staff.  16  Consultants. 
Trained  Nurses  and  Attendants.  Excellent  Hygienic  Cuisine. 

Special  rates  to  the  clergy.  Write  for  Literature,  to 

DR.  «J.  E.  WALKER,  Superintendent. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  Sanitariums. — G.  Frederick  Wright. 
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History  of  Modern  Philosophy  In  France,  With  twenty-three 
Portraits  of  French  Philosophers.  By  Professor  L.  L^vy-Bruhl, 
Maitre  de  Conferences  in  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  Handsomely  bound. 
Pp.  500.  Price,  $3.00  (i2s.). 

The  History  of  the  Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil.  From  the 
Earliest  Time  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 
Printed  in  two  colors  from  large  type  on  fine  paper.  Bound  in 
cloth,  illuminated  with  cover  stamp  from  Dor^.  Five  hundred  8vo 
pages,  with  31 1  illustrations  in  black  and  tint.  Price,  $6.00  (24s.). 

Science  and  Faith;  or  Man  as  an  Animal  and  Man  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  OF  Society.  With  a  Discussion  of  Animal  Societies.  By  Dr. 
Paul  Topinard,  late  General  Secretary  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Paris,  and  sometime  Professor  in  the  School  of  Anthro¬ 
pology.  Pp.  361.  Price,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50  (6s.). 

“A  most  interesting  volume.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

‘‘Stimulating  and  suggestive.” — The  Scotsman. 

The  Evolution  of  General  Ideas.  By  Th.  Ribot,  Professor  in 
the  College  de  France.  Authorized  translation  from  the  French  by 
Frances  A.  Welby.  Pp.  xi,  231.  Price,  cloth,  $1.25  (5s.)* 

‘‘All  that  he  writes  is  lucid  and  suggestive,  and  the  course  of  lectures  here 
translated  is  a  characteristic  contribution  to  psychology.” — Nature. 

Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus.  By  Augustus  De  Morgan.  New  reprint  edition. 
With  sub-headings  and  bibliography  of  Engli.sh  and  foreign  works 
on  the  Calculus.  Red  cloth.  Price,  $1.00  (4s.). 

‘‘  The  present  work  may  be  safely  recommended  to  those  students  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Calculus  which  shall  be  real  and  abiding.” — 
The  Speaker  (London). 

”  It  aims  not  at  helping  students  to  cram  for  examinations,  but  to  give  a  scien¬ 
tific  explanation  of  the  rationale  of  these  branches  of  mathematics.  Like  all  that 
De  Morgan  wrote,  it  is  accurate,  clear,  and  philosophic.” — Literary  World. 

‘‘  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  De  Morgan's  works  and  of 
the  importance  of  rigid  accuracy  upon  which  he  everywhere  insists.” — The 
Speaker  (London). 

ABrief  History  of  Mathematics.  An  Authorized  Translation  of  Dr. 
Karl  Fink’s  Geschichte  der  Elementar-Mathematik.  By  Wooster 
Woodruff  Beman  and  David  Eugene  Smith.  With  biograph¬ 
ical  notes  and  full  index.  Pp.  xii,  333.  Cl.,  $1.50  (6s.)  net. 

‘‘  Dr.  Fink’s  work  is  the  most  systematic  attempt  yet  made  to  present  a  com¬ 
pendious  history  of  mathematics.” — The  Outlook. 
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At  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Associj 
tion  papers  were  read  on 

THE  FINANCIERING  OF  TRUSTS. 

By  the  Hon.  Chari.ES  S.  Fairchild. 

1  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TRUSTS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  UNDERTAKING  GENIUS. 

By  Professor  Sidney  Sherwood. 

SOME  TENDENCIES  IN  COMBINATIONS  THAT  MAY 
BECOME  DANGEROUS. 

By  James  B.  Diei.,  Esq. 

THE  “PAPERS  AND  PROCEEDINGS” 
of  this  meeting  include  also 

“ECONOMIC  THEORY  AND  POLITICAL  MORALITY.”  By  PRESIDENT  ArThe 
T.  Hadeey,  of  Yale. 

“  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  SPECULATOR.”  By  H.  C.  Emery,  of  Bowdoin. 

“PLANS  FOR  THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS.”  By  W.  F.  Wilecox,  Chief  Statistidai 


Recent  Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

NEW  SERIES. 

No.  i.  The  Cotton  Industry:  An  Essay  in  American  Economic  History.  By  M.  E 
Hammond,  Ph.  D.  Price^  $1.50.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

No.  2.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Scope  and  Method  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  (Ii 
eludes  elaborate  critical  discussions  by  over  twenty  statistical  experts,  coi 
taining  some  500  pages.)  Price  in  paper,  $2.00.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

THIRD  SERIES. 

VOLUME  L  1900. 

No.  I.  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting.  Pp.  286.  Price,  $1.00 
No.  2.  The  End  of  Villainage  in  England.  By  T.  W.  Page.  Price,  $1.00. 

No.  3.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Colonial  Finance;  about  400 pages.  In  Presi 
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Address  orders  /or  the  Publications  to 
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The  Yale  Review. 


Editorial  Board: 

Henry  W.  Farnam.  Edward  G.  Bourne. 

William  F.  Blackman.  John  C.  Schwab. 

Irving  Fisher. 


Pablishtd  Quarterly  by 
The  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor  Co., 
125  Temple  Sl,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Price,  $3.00  Per  Annum.  Single  Copies,  75  Cents. 

The  Yale  Review  furnishes  a  medium  by  which  men  who  have  be¬ 
come  engaged  in  a  business  or  professional  life  may  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  thought  in  economic  lines,  and  appeals  particularly  to 
thoughtful  and  educated  men. 


VOL.  IX.,  NO.  X,  MAY,  1900.  CONTAINS: 

Comment:  The  New  Currency  Act;  The  Nomination  of  the  President;  The  Precedents 
for  the  Porto  Rico  Bill. 

Democracy  and  Peace.  S.  M.  Macvane 

The  Political  Consequences  of  City  Growth.  L.  S.  Rowe 

Railway  Progress  and  Agricultural  Development.  H,  T.  Newcomb 

Experience  of  the  Dutch  with  Tropical  Labor.  II.  Abolition  of  the  Culture  System  and 
Transition  to  Free  Labor.  Clive  Day 

Notes :  The  Work  of  the  Industrial  Commission;  The  Proposed  New  York  Business 
Companies’  Act;  Insurance  for  the  Unemployed  in  Basel;  The  Concentration  of 
German  Industries;  A  Congress  of  Political  Economists  in  Copenhagen. 

Book  Reviews:  Schouler’s  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  vi;  Lembke’s  Ueber 
Einige  Bestimmungsgriinde  des  Arbeitslohnes;  Eulenberg’s  ZurFrage  derLohner- 
mittelung;  Lawrence’s  Local  Variation  in  Wages;  Lilly’s  First  Principles  in  Poli¬ 
tics;  Hull’s  The  Economic  Writings  of  Sir  William  Petty;  Vigouroux’s  La  Con¬ 
centration  des  Forces  Ouvrieres  dans  I’Am^rique  du  Nord;  Daniels’  The  Elements 
of  Public  Finance;  Mahaffy’s  A  History  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty; 
Milne’s  A  History  of  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule;  Dubois’  The  Philadelphia  Negro: 
Washington’s  The  Future  of  the  American  Negro;  Cohn’s  Zur  Geschichte  und 
Politik  des  Verkehrwesens;  Terry’s  The  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Alexander  Leslie, 
First  Earl  of  Leven. 

Recent  Literature. 

VOL.  IX.,  NO.  2,  AUGUST,  1500,  CONTAINS: 

Comment:  The  Question  of  an  Independent  Nomination  ;  The  Local  Tax  Question. 
United  Australia.  J.  H.  Symon 

Schmoller’s  Grundriss.  Henry  W.  Farnam 

Italian  Expansion  and  Colonies.  Albert  G.  Keller 

The  Sugar  Situation  in  the  British  West  Indies.  John  Franklin  Crowell 

Notes:  Social  Economy  at  the  Paris  Exposition;  French  “Assimilation”;  Railway  Acci¬ 
dents  in  England;  The  Russian  Government  and  Spirituous  Liquors. 

Book  Notices:  Bruncken’s  North  American  Forests  and  Forestry;  McKim’s  Heredity  and 
Human  Progress;  Smart’s  Distribution  of  Income;  Lombroso’s  Le  Crime  and 
Drahm’s  The  Criminal;  Mackinnon’s  History  of  Edward  the  Third;  Chicago  Con¬ 
ference  on  Trusts;  Select  Charters  and  Other  Documents. 

Recent  Literature. 
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will  be  contributions  of  the  editor  based  on  his  personal  observations  in  Siberia, 
Western  Asia,  and  the  Mediterranean  lands. 


BIBLIOT^CA  SACRA 
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The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  published  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  under  the 
editorial  management  of  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright,  of  Oberlin. 
Associate  Editors :  Mr.  Z.  Swift  Holbrook,  of  Boston ;  Doctors  D.  W. 
Simon,  of  England;  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn;  Samuel 
Ives  Curtiss  and  W.  E.  Barton,  of  Chicago;  Judson  Smith  and 
A.  A.  Berle,  of  Boston;  Frank  H.  Foster,  of  Oakland,  Cal.; 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  of  Cleveland;  Jacob  Cooper,  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. ;  E.  H.  Johnson,  of  Chester,  Pa. 

As  heretofore  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  aim  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  more  intelligent  public,  both  lay  and  clerical  of  all  denominations,  in 
the  publication  of  thorough  discussions  of  all  topics  of  permanent  interest 
touching  the  Christian  religion.  Prominence  will  continue  to  be  given  to 
Biblical  Criticism,  in  its  various  departments;  Theology,  in  its  doctrinal, 
historical,  and  practical  aspects;  and  the  Relation  of  Philosophy,  Science, 
and  Oriental  discoveries  to  the  Bible. 

The  department  of  Christian  Sociology  will,  from  a  conservative 
and  business  point  of  view,  discuss  the  various  efforts  made  to  find 
practical  expression  and  embodiment  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  of 


Christian  ideas  amid  the  profound  and  rapidly  succeeding  changes  taking 
place  in  modern  society. 

While  giving  greater  prominence  than  formerly  to  current  topics  of 
practical  interest,  especially  to  those  of  Christian  Sociology,  the  general 
character  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  remain  unchanged,  and  the 
discussion  of  all  vital  questions  before  the  Christian  public  will  be  con- 
tinued  with  that  catholicity  of  spirit,  that  soundness  of  learning,  and  that 
thoroughness  of  treatment,  which  has  characterized  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  will  welcome  and  aid  all  real  progress  in  theology,  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  loyal  to  the  historic  faith  of  Christendom.  Whatever 
periodicals  of  a  more  ephemeral  character  may  be  taken  by  pastors,  the¬ 
ological  students,. and  the  more  intelligent  laymen,  such  thorough  discus¬ 
sions  as  appear  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  are  indispensable  to  a  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  the  great  themes  that  are  constantly  coming  to  the 
surface  in  modern  thought. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  during  the 
past  few  years  is  doubtless  due  to  several  causes: — 

1.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  retained  its  high  standard  of  schol¬ 
arship,  and  has  discussed  in  a  most  interesting  manner  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  which  are  of  both  present  and  permanent  importance. 

2.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  while  the  oldest  Quarterly  in  the 
United  States,  is  ever  fresh  and  young  in  its  thought  and  points  of  view. 

3.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  a  circulation  which  is  interdenom¬ 
inational  and  world-wide;  thus  at  once  reaching  every  center  of  learning. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  favorite  channel  through  which  the  ablest  scholars 
choose  to  address  the  more  intelligent  religious  public. 

4.  The  Sociological  Department  of  the  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  has 
won  the  most  unqualified  praise  from  the  best  thinkers  of  America. 


TERMS. 

Three  dollars  a  year;  75  cents  a  number. 

The  back  volumes  will  be  furnished,  bound  in  cloth,  for  $3.00;  halt 
morocco,  $3.50. 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Money  Order,  New  York  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter,  to  the 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY, 

Oberlittf  Ohio^  U.  S.  A. 

Special  Offers  to  New  Subscribers,  and  Premium  Offers  to  both  Old  and  New, 
osot  on  application. 


RECENT  NOTICES  FROM  PRESS  AND  LETTERS. 

Jiouary,  1900: — “The  BibuoThbca  Sacra,  the  standard  religions  and  sociological 
garterly,  is  now  in  its  seventieth  year  and  shows  no  falling  off  from  the  high  standard 
has  always  maintained.” — Springfield  Republican. 

“Is  a  volume  in  itself — 192  octavo  Journal  and  Messenger. 

“Is  filled  with  interesting  matter.” — Christian  Register. 

“Its  pages  teem  with  fresh  and  suggestive  thought.” — Zion's  Herald. 

July,  1900 : — ‘  ‘  Is  not  this  issue  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  its  best  thus  far  ?  Certainly 
[has  not  often  been  surpassed.” — The  Congregationalist.  • 

“An  especially  valuable  number.” — The  Christian  Advocate. 

“Offers  a  rich  feast  to  the  reader.” — Western  Recorder. 

Rev.  George  N.  Boardman,  D.D.,  New  York  City: — “I  have  taken  the  Bibliotheca 
UCRA  since  1851.  It  is  now  a  library  of  itself.  I  have  never  had  a  number  that  was  not 
lorth  its  cost;  many  numbers  have  been  worth  many  times  their  cost.  Its  character  has 
ten  well  sustained  in  recent  years.  It  is  comprehensive  in  the  range  of  its  topics, 
breast  of  the  times,  conservative  in  its  tendencies,  and  at  all  times  loyal  to  the  truth, 
breral  of  its  late  numbers  have  been  of  special  interest  and  value.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
iongregational  minister  should  feel  inclined  to  be  without  it.  It  is  almost  a  necessity  in 
be  denomination .  ’  ’ 

Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt,  D.D.,  Beloity  Wis: — “As  a  rule,  I  read  the  Bibliotheca 
brongh.  While  no  professional  man  or  layman  will  confine  himself  to  any  single  source 
f  information  and  opinion  upon  current  questions,  I  am  increasingly  satisfied  that  the 
IDLIOTHECA  so  fairly  presents  both  sides  of  the  living  questions  of  sociology,  econom- 
Ei,  theology,  and  criticism  that  whoever  reads  will  be  well  informed  upon  them,  and 
lin  find  it  a  safe  and  valuable  guide  in  reaching  or  establishing  conclusions.” 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.D.,  New  York  City: — “I  have  taken  the  Bibliotheca 
iCRA  for  great  many  years  and  have  found  it  of  great  value.  Its  conservatism  has  not 
terfered  with  its  freshness  of  thought,  nor  its  solidity  and  strength  with  its  breadth  and 
Dipitality  to  all  new  investigation.  Every  issue  is  sure  to  have  articles  that  one  would 
ot  be  willing  to  miss.” 

Rev.  M.  N.  Oliver,  D.D.,  Tappan^  N.  Y. : — In  my  opinion  no  clergyman  who  wishes 
tkeep  safely  in  touch  with  the  latest  phases  of  theological  thought  can  afford  to  omit 
Dm  his  list  of  publications  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  In  fact  I  know  of  no  more  able 
iidicator  of  the  essentials  of  the  old  faith.  The  recent  issues  fully  sustain  its  old  repu- 
<ion  for  scholarship  and  orthodoxy.” 

President  Augustus  H.  Strong,  D.D.,  Rochester^  N.  Y.  “  I  value  the  Bibliotheca 
■CRA  very  highly  for  its  intelligent  yet  conservative  attitude  toward  all  the  great  theo- 
ipcal  problems.” 


Kev.  C.  Walker,  D.D.,  Hamilton,  Va. : — “I  still  look  with  interest  for  the  numbers 
Ithe  Bibliotheca  as  they  come  to  hand  and  find  pleasme  in  their  perusal.  I  know  of 
bother  publication  that  can  take  its  place.” 


WRITERS  IN  THE  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  FOR  OCTOBER,  1900. 


Professor  Ei^ias  Henry  Johnson  {Competence  of  Imaginaiiot^fo  Serve  the  Tn$i 
born,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1841  ;  graduated,  University  of  Rochester,  1862  ;  Rochester  Theoloj 
cal  Seminary,  1871  ;  passed  two  years  in  Europe,  Sinai,  and  Holy  Land  ;  pastor,  Bs] 
ton,  N.  Y.,  1873-75,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1875-82;  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  0 
zer  Theological  Seminary,  1882- ;  A.  M.,  Brown  University,  D.  D.,  University  of  Roch 
ter,  LL.  D.,  Bucknell  University;  assistant  editor  of  “Baptist  Hymnal”;  editor 
“Sursum  Corda,”  a  recent  hymnal,  and  of  “Ezekiel  Gilman  Robinson,”  an  auto 
ography  ;  author  of  “  Outline  of  Systematic  Theology,”  which  is  in  its_ third  edition. 

Professor  James  M.  Stifler  (The  Church  at  Antioch)^  native  of  Pennsylvsi 
but  reared  in  Illinois  ;  graduated,  collegiate  and  theological  departments,  Shurtleff  Q 
lege,  Upper  Alton,  Ill.;  Professor  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  Shurtleff  College,  1871-^ 
had  pastorates  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1875-82  ;  Professor  of  M 
Testament  Exegesis  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1882-  ;  author  of  commentarict 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Professor  Henry  Clay  Veddbr  (Fifty  Years  of  Baptist  History)^  bom, 
Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  1853  ;  graduated.  University  of  Rochester,  1873  (A.M.,  1876  ;  D.D.,  18] 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1876  ;  on  editorial  staff,  the  Examiner^  New  V| 
1876-92,  and  its  editor,  1892-94  ;  also  editor.  Baptist  Quarterly  Review^  1885-92 ;  P 
fessor  of  Church  History,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1894-;  author,  “Baptistsi 
Liberty  of  Conscience,”  “  A  Short  History  of  the  Baptists,”  “  The  Dawn  of  Christiania 
“  American  Men  of  Letters,”  “  A  History  of  the  Baptists  of  the  Middle  States.” 

Professor  Milton  G.  Evans  (The  Title  “  The  Son  of  Man  ”),  bom,  Ebensbi 
Pa.,  1862  ;  graduated,  Bucknell  University,  1882  ;  principal  of  West  Huntington  pn] 
schools,  1882-83  !  taught  Mathematics  and  Latin,  Keystone  Academy,  Pactoryville,  1 
1883-87 ;  ordained,  June  10,  1887 ;  graduated,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1890; 
stmctor  in  Hebrew,  same  institution,  1890-94  ;  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  189 
D.  D.,  Bucknell  University,  1895. 

President  Henry  Griggs  Weston  (The  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ck 
the  Central  Fact  in  Christianity).  See  sketch,  pp.  785-786.  , 

Reverend  Joseph  Evans  Sagebeer  (The  Appeal  to  Reason),  bora,  Philadelpl 
Pa.,  1861  ;  graduated,  Bucknell  University  and  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  ;  Ph. ! 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  graduate  work  in  Philoso] 
of  History,  Speculative  Philosophy,  and  Experimental  Psychology  ;  author,  “TheBi 
in  Court ;  The  Method  of  Legal  Inquiry  applied  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures.” 

Professor  Henry  Churchill  King  (Theology  in  Terms  of  Personal  Relatii 
See  “  Writers  in  the  July  Bibliotheca  Sacra.” 

Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright  ( The  Future  of  China). 

Reverend  John  Wright  Buckham  (Savonarola  and  Jesus),  born,  Burlingl 
Vermont,  1864;  graduated.  University  of  Vermont,  1885,  Andover  Seminary,  1888  ;j 
tor.  Congregational  churches,  Conway,  N.  H.,  1888-90,  Salem,  Mass.,  1890-;  authol 
articles  “The  Indwelling  Christ,”  Review,  Aug.  1891;  “The  New  Natl 

Theology,”  Andover  Review,  Dec.  1892  ;  “The  Imagery  of  Isaiah,”  Biblical  W(M 
Oct.  1896,  etc.,  “The  Composer  of  ‘Federal  St.’,”  New  England  Magazine,  S 
1896,  etc. 
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Lessons  from  the  Desk. 

By  Eev.  Haboxj)  Ksmnmv.  i6mo,  160 
pagea.  Price,  6q  centa.  . 

**  Tetae  atatementa  of  biblical  facta  and 
doctriaea  deaigned  .  for  Sanday-achool 
teaehera  .  .  and  for  anpplementary  lea- 

aoqa.**— TBr  Outlook, 

A  Practical  Handbook  on 
Sunday-School  Work. 

By  Her.  L.  B.  Pbtbrs,  Sunday-School 
HiaaSonary.  idmo,  175  ptigea.  Price, 
dooeata.  ^ 
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The  WaUhman. 
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By  Prof.  GkOiios  P.  Gsnuhg,  D. 
i6mo,  173  pages.  Price,  60  cents.  W 
written,  acnmarly,  and  Talnable  to 
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By  Pres.  AUGUSTUS  H.  Sl^MG.  52a 

pages.  Price,  I3.50. 

A  number  of  important  and  simgaat^*^* 
phpera.  Perhaps  chief  among  thM 
the  title  article  and  that  on  ”  Ethical 
‘Monism.” 

”  We  have  hm  what  can  but  meet  thS: 
demand  of  a  great  range  of  thinkess  aadf 
prove  profitable  to  a  great  host  of  thought-: 
tul  readers.  Perhaps,  taken  all  in  aU,  a 
more  valuable  volume  has  not  come  fnnn 
the  press  during  the  decade  now  oloaing.'N 
■^Journal  and  Messenger. 

”  Timely  and  valuable  contribntiops  to ; 
present-day  questi<ms.”—Cdm/>an  Her^  ^ 
old. 
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•7  PM.  NBNRV  C.  VBDOBR. 

A  History  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Middle  States'. 

ismo,  355  pages.  Price,  $1.35. 

**!The  reader  will  seldom  find  a  more  condensed  and  yet  clearer'sketch  of  histoi^,  cov* 
criim  all'the  main  issues,  as  well'as  those  indirectly  connected  with  a  mreat  religions  or- 
gantsatioB,  than  is  this  volume.  It  is  a  hook  in  which  the  author  was  admirably  adapted 
to  tile  work  in  hand.” — The  Inter-Ocean. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Baptists.  (Revised  Edition.) 

i6mo,  337  pages.  Price  35  cents;  by  mail,  30  cents. 
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